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Art. L—NOTES OF AN ENGLISH RAMBLE. 


WE commence our ramble under the guidance of one whose 
walks about London and Rome and the cities of northern and 
central Italy have made him famous as a pathfinder in this 
age of rambling, Augustus J. C. Hare. How far he may have 
added to his distinction by Zhe Story of My Life, with which 
he has lately increased the number of his guidebooks, is a ques- 
tion which seems likely to provoke discussion ; but nothing that 
he may write, or that others may write about him, can ever rob 
him of the credit of that exquisite portraiture of gentle English 
homes and hearts, the Memorials of a Quiet Life. He was 
born in Rome in March, 1834. A month previous had died in 
the same city his uncle, Augustus W. Hare. The childless 
widow became godmother and, the year after, mother by adop- 
tion of this second Augustus—an arrangement which greatly 
comforted her, and did not seriously afflict the parents of the 
child. About the luminous path of this aunt-mother, Maria 
Hare, the memorials gather—a journey over the first seventy 
years of our century ; and with them in hand and thought even a 
careless rambler will find his way one of delight and inspiration. 

We are at the outset in Cheshire, charmed with the quiet, 
well-bred, deeply spiritual life of three English rectories. Why 
does not some one write a book upon English rectory interiors ? 
It is startling to note how many of them have given the world 
its leaders, have opened to thought and action new cliannels. 
The rectory of Stoke-upon-Terne was the home for thirty-seven 
years, from 1809 to 1846, of Oswald Leycester, the father of 
Maria Hare. She was his youngest child, her only sister Cath- 
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erine, seven and a half years her senior, his oldest. Two miles 
away was Hodnet, in whose rectory for eighteen years lived 
and thought and frolicked and worshiped one of the English 
saints, Reginald Heber. There are no more vivid pictures of 
the life of a godly, natural soul than those which shine through 
Maria Leycester’s memories of the life at Hodnet rectory. Into 
its inmost intimacy she was welcomed, and for the most impres- 
sionable years of her life formed a part of that blessed circle 
and was the delighted friend of Heber. The playfulness of his 
spirit, its unselfishness, its beautiful transparency, its Christlike- 
ness—how they all start out into vividness against the back- 
ground of the martyrdom in India, whither in 1823 he went to 
the almost expected death which became certain in three years 
more. At Heber’s home Maria Leycester first met Augustus 
W. Hare, whom she married in 1829. He was a cousin of Mrs. 
Heber, their mothers being the daughters of the Dean of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley ; another sister having married Sir William 
Jones, whose magnificent career had been terminated by his 
untimely death in 1794, when Augustus Hare was but a babe. 
The third of these rectories was Alderley. Here in 1805 had 
settled Edward Stanley, and hither five years later, when she 
was not more than eighteen, he brought his bride, Catherine 
Leycester. Their beautiful wedded life at Alderley continued 
over twenty-five years; and for most of this period Maria 
Leycester, to whom her older sister had for many years been 
also in the place of mother, was a frequent and happy member 
of this household, sharing its blessings and its sorrows as she 
did those at Stoke and at Hodnet. The second son of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley was Arthur, born in 1815, when his 
mother, who was his lifelong intimate companion, was twenty- 
three years old. 

Catherine Stanley was a remarkable woman, “ From child- 
hood she had been accustomed to form her own character by 
thinking, reading, and digesting what she read.” Her mother’s 
ill health and death had brought to her early responsibilities, 
and had taught her the grace of carefulness and the strength of 
self-reliance. Augustus J. C. Hare thus describes her: 


To the frivolity of an ordinary acquaintance her mental superiority 
and absolute self-possession of manner must always have made her some- 
what alarming; but those who had the opportunity of penetrating beneath 
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the surface were no less astonished at her originality and freshness of ideas 
and her keen though quiet enjoyment of life, its pursuits and friendships, 
than by the calm wisdom of her advice and her power of penetration into 
the character and, consequently, the temptations and difficulties of 
others.* 

A most attractive personality was Edward Stanley. Thus is 
he characterized by the same hand: 

A little man, active in figure and in movement, with dark, piercing 
eyes, rendered more remarkable by the snow-white hair which was his 
characteristic even while very young; with the liveliest interest on all 
subjects, political, philosophical, scientific, theological; with inexhausti- 
ble plans for the good of the human race in general, but especially for 
the benefit of his parishioners, . . . he was the most popular character in 
the country side. To children he was indescribably delightful. There 
was nothing that he was not supposed to know, and indeed who was 
there that knew more of insect life, of the ways and habits of birds, of 
fossils and where to find them, of drawing, of etching on wood and litho- 
graphing on stone, of plants and gardens, of the construction of ships and 
boats, and of the thousand home manufactures of which he was complete 
master? t 


In 1837 this Alderley rector became the Bishop of Norwich, 
and continued indefatigable in thoughts and actions to the end 
of his life, in 1849, after which his widow shared the home of 
her then distinguished son until her death, twelve years later. 
To them both the son paid the filial tribute of a memoir in 
which the strength and beauty of their character and life are 
modestly but lovingly portrayed. 

Of Arthur Stanley’s development from timid boyhood toa 
manhood fearless and strong the world knows. It has not al- 
ways remembered that he never, in spirit, left his mother’s 
side. She writes of him in 1834, in the vacation after he had 
won for himself and Rugby and Dr. Arnold the Balliol schol- 
arship : 

He has been translating and retranslating Cicero for his improvement, 
and has been deep in Guizot’s essay on the civilization of Europe, besides 
chiefly engaged in a grand work, at present a secret, but of which you 
may perhaps hear more in the course of the spring. I have generally sat 
with him, or he with me, to be ready with criticisms when wanted, and 
it is delightful to be so immediately and entirely understood, the why and 
wherefore of an objection seen before it is said. And the mind is so log- 
ical, so clear, the taste so pure in all senses, and so accurate. He goes 


*Thoughts that Breathe, with a biographical sketch of A. P. Stanley by Augustus J. C. 
Hare. + [bid 
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on so quietly and perseveringly as to get through all he intends to get 
through without the least appearance of bustle and business,* 

The world has confirmed the clearness of the mother’s diseern- 
ment, and wonders little that in the twelve years of her widow- 
hood, the years when her son was Dean of Canterbury and pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Oxford, he “made her the 
sharer of all his thoughts, the confidante of all his difficulties ; 
[that] all that he wrote was read to her before its publication, 
and her advice was not only sought but taken.” 

Stanley’s connection with Dr. Arnold and Rugby is famous. 
It will not be forgotten while men read the disciple’s life of 
his master, and boys read Zom Brown’s School-Days. It is 
often overlooked how the shy boy and the masterful man came 
together. When the choice of a school for Arthur was a grave 
concern of the Alderley household, Augustus Hare, then in 
Naples, wrote: “Are you aware that the person of all others 
fitted to get on with boys is just elected master of Rugby? His 
name is Arnold. He isa Wykehamist and fellow of Oriel, and 
a particular friend of mine, a man caleulated above all others 
to engraft modern scholarship and modern improvements on 
the old-fashioned stem of a public education.” The suggestion 
was accepted. “Dr. Arnold’s letter,” writes Mrs. Stanley, 
“has decided us about Arthur. I should think there was not 
another schoolmaster in his majesty’s dominions who would 
write such a letter. It is so lively, agreeable, and promising in 
all ways. He is just the man to take a faney to Arthur and 
for Arthur to take a faney to.” Three months after Arthur 


had gone up to Rugby his mother visited the school. She says: 
He (Dr. Arnold) has a very remarkable countenance, something in fore- 
head and again in manner which put me in mind of Reginald Heber, and 
there is a mixture of zeal, energy, and determination, tempered with wis- 
dom, candor, and benevolence, both in manner and in everything he says. 
He said he was gradually reforming, but it was like pasting down a 
piece of paper—as fast as one corner was put down another started up. 
‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Arnold, ‘‘but Dr. Arnold always thinks the corner will 


not start again.” + 

After a later interview she says, “ What a man he is! He 
struck me, more than before even, with the impression of power, 
energy, and singleness of heart, aim, and purpose. Arthur’s 


* Thoughts that Breathe, p. 26. t Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 
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veneration for him is beautiful ; what good it must do to grow 
up under such a tree!” How natural that Dr. Arnold should 
feel of Arthur that he “always took in his ideas, received all 
he wished to put into him more in the true spirit and meaning 
than any boy he had ever met with,” and that Mrs. Arnold 
could say she “always delighted in watching his countenance 
when Dr. Arnold was preaching.” 

How nearly impossible it seems to leave Dr. Arnold, when 
once one has felt the charm of his fellowship and the inspira- 
tion of his spirit! He had come to Rugby at the age of thirty- 
six, nine years of the Laleham quiet coming between his ad- 
vent there and the thought-stirring days at Oriel. Fourteen 
years more, and his work ended, but they were years in which 
all England, from peaceful Fox How to agitated Oxford felt 
the thrill and power of his magnetic touch. It is a joy to see 
him as others saw him. In 1844 Caroline Fox meets a Dr. 
Dew, a former pupil of Arnold’s. He says: 

Such was his power over the hearts of the boys that they dreaded 
doing anything wrong lest it should pain him ; they looked forward to 
his weekly sermons with as much delight as to a holiday, and, as they 
were quite private, if anything remarkable had taken place in the week 
they knew that it would be noticed on the Sunday. The classbooks they 
had to study were rich in marginal notes from his pencil, which made 
them live and become a pleasure instead ofa weariness to flesh and spirit.* 


An entry in Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary and Corre- 
spondence,t for February 8, 1839, is suggestive: “ An inter- 
esting rencontre in the studio of Phillips, R.A., where Dr. 
Arnold was sitting for his portrait. Bunsen was reading Nie- 
buhr to him. Mrs. Arnold, Professor Lepsius, and Mrs. Stan- 
ley, wife of the Bishop of Norwich, came afterward.” Bunsen 
reading Niebuhr to Arnold! When he heard of Arnold’s 
death Bunsen exclaimed, ‘“ The /Zistory of Rome is never to 
be finished!” Of Bunsen, the successor of Niebuhr as Prus- 
sian minister to the papal court, we may not pause long to 
speak. He was a fructifying influence upon all these English 
lives. He is justly described as “the disciple of Niebuhr and 
the inspirer of Arnold, the counselor of statesmen, the patron of 
art, the historian of nations, the companion of kings, the guide 
of the wise, the teacher of the learned, and withal the simple 


* Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox. + Vol. Ui, p. 795. 
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Christian.” This “chevalier” of letters and life and faith 
Arnold had met in 1827, in a thirteen days’ visit to Rome, and 
for years maintained correspondence with him, ever expressing 
his indebtedness to him and finally dedicating to him his //7s- 
tory of Rome. A few months before this ‘ rencontre” in Phil- 
lips’s studio Arnold had written : 

I cannot find what I most crave to see and what still seems to me no 
impossible dream, inquiry and belief going together, and the adherence 
to truth growing with increased affection, as follies are more and more 
cast away. But I have seen lately such a specimen of this and of all other 
things that are good and wise and holy as I suppose can scarcely be 
matched again in the world. Bunsen has been with us for six days.* 


How sadly unfulfilled has this “craving” of Dr. Arnold’s 
strong spirit remained in some whom he influenced! 

But now, with Bunsen and his relation to Arnold in our 
thoughts, let us turn our steps in another direction—retrace 
them in part. In 1828 Arnold writes to Augustus W. Hare, 
then in Italy, his friend at Oxford and fellow-member of the 
famous Attic Society : 

But I think my greatest delight, after all, was in the society of Bun- 
sen [whom he had met the previous year], the Prussian minister at Rome. 
. . . He reminded me continually of you, more than any other man whom 
I know, and chiefly by his entire and enthusiastic admiration of every- 
thing great and excellent and beautiful, not stopping to see or care for 
minute faults. . . . I have derived great benefit from sources of informa- 
tion that your brother has at different times recommended to me, and the 
perusal of some of his articles. Guesses at Truth has made me exceed- 
ingly desirous of becoming better acquainted with him, as I am sure his 
conversation would be really profitable to me in the highest sense of the 
word, as well as delightful. 


Of the Hare brothers something must be set down here. 
Their older brother, Francis, was the father of Augustus J. C. 
Hare. Their younger brother, Mareus, by his marriage with 
Lucy Anne Stanley, the sister of the Bishop of Norwich, added 
another to the links uniting the two families. But it is Au- 
gustus and Julius whose diverse characteristics and blended 
lives afford the suggestive study of the influence of mind upon 
mind, and of men who, just missing renown, have not failed 
of great influence. The loss of their mother in early life left 
them under the care of her sister, Lady Jones, who indeed 

* The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, AP. Stanley, vol. ti, p. 121. 
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adopted Augustus and carried him through his education. We 
have had glimpses of him, at the Heber’s meeting Maria 
Leycester, ardent in his university career at New College while 
Arnold was at Oriel. Marrying at thirty-five, he accepted the 
small living of Alton Barnes, “the most primitive village in 
Wiltshire,” a place “absolutely isolated, without any gentle- 
man’s house except the rectory, without any public house, with 
scarcely even anything which can be dignified by the name of 
a village shop.” Here, for five years, he labored for a sparse 
and simple people, with an indefatigable patience and a Chris- 
tian spirit. Out of this life came his Sermons to a Country 
Congregation, edited by his brother—sermons whose uncon- 
ventional directness and earnest simplicity are said to have revo- 
lutionized the method of preaching in the English Church. 
Maurice says of them,* “ They seem to me the most interest- 
ing and beautiful piece of cottage divinity that I ever met 
with.” 

Julius C. Hare was no truer soul than his brother Augustus. 
In some ways less attractive, his acquirements and tastes and 
intellectual sympathies brought him into closer relations with 
more minds. He was the same in age as Dr. Arnold, being 
born in 1795. Ina tour with friends he came at ten years in 
personal contact with the sages of Weimar, and with this im- 
pulse seconding natural tastes became a devotee of the German 
literature. Marks of this are found everywhere. When he 
entered Cambridge at sixteen no student before him had at all 
equaled his acquirements in German. It is he who brings to 
Dr. Arnold’s notice the merits of Niebuhr, whose historical 
spirit became Dr. Arnold’s own. Crabb Robinson is found in 
his wonderful library, especially delighted with his collection of 
German books. His very writings—the Vindication of Luther 
and the Vindication of Coleridge, wherein he defends him 
from the charges of plagiarism from Schelling and other 
sources of German thought—illustrate this characteristic. He 
was in temperament unlike Augustus, whom he profoundly 
admired and loved. He was “ardent, impulsive, enthusiastic, 
demonstrative, . . . equally manifest in love and antipathy, 
vehement in language, unable to conceal a feeling of any kind, 
and constantly doing battle of some sort for his friends if not 


* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, by bis son, vol. i, p. 213. 
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for himself.” * So Maria Hare describes him as she came into 
closer contact with him, when, after her husband’s death, she 
became one of the household at Hurstmonceaux, the living of 
Julius Hare from 1834 for over twenty years. He had gone 
up to Cambridge while his brother and Arnold were at Oxford, 
and for the twenty years of his residence there was one of its 
brightest lights. In 1826 the brothers published anonymously 
Guesses at Truth. In 1827 Julius Hare met Schleiermacher 
inGermany. He translates Fonqué, carries through the press 
Lander’s Jmaginary Conversations, with Thirlwall translates 
Niebuhr’s //istory of Rome, and then “ vindicates ” him against 
the reviewers’ attacks. Jolin Sterling and Frederick Denison 
Maurice are the pupils of the later Cambridge years. The 
family living at Hurstmonceaux became vacant, and by agree- 
ment with Augustus, to whom it would have fallen, but who 
preferred his own quieter Alton Barnes, Julius entered upon it 
in 1834, saddened inexpressibly that his brother, who in the 
meantime had died, had passed beyond his call. 

One of the most charming pictures of the scholar is that 
given of Julius Hare in the Hurstmonceaux rectory. Arthur 
Stanley spent a few months there, under his uncle’s care, be- 
tween Rugby and Oxford. Arthur’s mother wrote of his in- 
fluence upon her son: “I cannot speak of the blessing it has 
been to have Arthur so long with you. He says he feels his 
mind’s horizon so enlarged.” And Stanley describes the rec- 
tory, which stood far removed from church and castle and 
village : 

The very first glance at the entrance hall revealed the character of its 
master. It was not merely a house with a good library, the whole house 
was a library. The vast nucleus which he brought with him from Cam- 
bridge grew, year by year, till not only study and drawing room and 
dining room, but passage and antechamber and bedrooms, were overrun 
with the ever-advancing and crowded bookshelves. Of all libraries which 
it has been our lot to traverse we never saw any equal to this in the com- 
bined excellence of quantity and quality; none in which there were so 
few worthless, so many valuable, works. . . . And what, perhaps, was 
yet more remarkable was the manner in which the center of the whole 
was himself. Without a catalogue, without assistance, he knew where 
every book was to be found, for what it was valuable, what relation it 
bore to the rest. The library was like a magnificent tree which he had 
himself planted, of which he had nurtured the growth, which spread its 


* Memorials of a Quiet Life, vol. ii, p. 78. 
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branches far and wide over his dwelling, and in the shade of which he 
delighted even if he was prevented for the moment from gathering its 
fruits or pruning its luxuriant foliage.* 

His nephew gives us a glimpse of his habits: 

Well remembered by the few still remaining, who shared them, are the 

peculiar habits of the life in these years at Hurstmonceaux rectory—the 
late breakfast in the sunny book-lined room, with the scent of the orange 
trees and geraniums wafted in through the open doors of the conserva- 
tory, the eager discussions over the letters, the vehement declamation over 
the newspaper, the frequent interpolation of a reading from Coleridge or 
Wordsworth, the constant interruption from the host of beggars who 
knew only too well that they were never sent away empty-handed. 
Then Julius Hare would seize his straw hat and, while composing or 
meditating, would pace rapidly up and down his favorite walk between 
the oak trees, whence he could look across the level to the sea; . . . then 
would come the many hours of writing in his library . . . and the even- 
ings, filled with interest, in which he would pace the drawing room in 
eager talk, snatching a volume every now and then from the bookcase 
to illustrate what he was saying, or would sit down and translate some 
German author into fluent English as he read. 
In this library were busts of Angustus W. Hare, Words- 
worth, Niebuhr, Schleiermacher, and Bunsen. Here Bunsen 
often visited him. Joln Sterling was his curate for a time, 
and afterward told Caroline Fox: “ Hare possesses a wonder- 
fully comprehensive mind, but never does himself justice, 
leads a recluse life, is little known, and has a very unfortunate 
address. He is one of our best German scholars, and has a 
glorious library.” 

Julius Hare kept up an active correspondence with Arnold, 
Maurice, Bunsen, and Stanley. In 1844, when nearly fifty 
years old, he married Esther Maurice, whom he had met through 
her friendship for Mrs. Maria Hare. This drew Maurice and 
himself closer together, and, since the latter and Sterling had 
married sisters, strengthened the affection with which Hare 
had always regarded that brilliant and pathetic soul. How 
genuine was his respect and love for Sterling is evinced by his 
memoir of his pupil, curate, friend, which was published in 
1848, and which provoked into being that other Life of John 
Sterling, in which Carlyle is at his best and his worst. In 
Maurice he had seen at their first meeting a great mind. He 
wrote of him, soon after his arrival in Cambridge, that there 


* Memorials of a Quiet Life, vol. ii, pp. 80, 81. 
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was in his class room “a pupil whose metaphysical powers 
were among the greatest he had ever come in contact with, but 
that the man was so shy that it was almost impossible to know 
him.” * How well he knew him, how deeply he loved him, 
afterward ! 

The exact balance of intellectual debt between Dr. Arnold 
and Archdeacon Hare cannot be struck. They helped to make 
ach other, and were allies in arousing the intellectual life of 
our own time. Hare used to say that he had five popes— 
“ Wordsworth, Niebulir, Bunsen, F. Maurice, and Archdeacon 
Manning.” Arnold would have recognized three of them at 
least. Hare edited, with painstaking fidelity, the third volume 
of the //istory of Lome, left by Dr. Arnold in manuscript, and 
in his Preface says: 

There seemed to be a kind of propriety in my undertaking the task, not 
only on account of my previous connection with another great historian 
of Rome, but also because the first letter I ever received from the author 
of this work was written for the purpose of making some inquiries about 
Niebulir’s History, of which he had heard me speak with much praise. 
The letter wes written in 1824; and to me it is an interesting recollection 
that I should thus have been the means of introducing Dr. Arnold to a 
writer who was to exercise so powerful an influence over the whole frame 


of his thoughts. 


He declares Arnold to have been “a dauntless lover of truth 
in the midst of an age when few seek or care for any truth, 
except such as seems to pamper their already bloated predilec- 
tions and prepossessions!” ‘ Whether differing or agreeing,” 
he continues, “when I turn from the ordinary theological or 
religious writers of the day to one of his volumes there is a 
feeling as it were of breathing the fresh mountain air after 
having been shut up in the morbid atmosphere of a sick room 
or in the fumigated vapors of an Italian church.” Every word 
spoken by him of Arnold is warm with the breath of ardent 
praise. 

Julius Hare’s personal relations were more intimate with 
Frederick Denison Maurice than with Thomas Arnold, and he 
reverenced him no less. Maurice was eleven years younger, 
but his extraordinary spiritual and mental power gave him early 
the rights of this high fellowship. With Dr. Arnold he was 


* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, vol. i, p. 52. 
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not closely associated. Much of his work and prominence came 
after Dr. Arnold’s death. They were on the same spiritual 
foundations, singularly alike in certain fine traits of character, 
but saw many things from points of view so different that their 
expressed opinions are often diametrically opposed. Their 
direct influence upon each other, as well as that which was con- 
veyed through such intermediaries as the Hares and the 
Bunsens and Trench, must have been of a positive character, 
and they profoundly respected one another. 

Maurice came to Cambridge from a Unitarian parsonage. He 
was from childhood intensely spiritual, anda deep thinker. At 
Cambridge he touched Sterling and Hare. Tis was the un- 
usual experience of residence at both universities. After three 
years at Cambridge and a short time in London in literary work 
he went to Oxford, where he took his degree in 1832, having 
in the meantime entered the Established Church, to which ever 
after he clung passionately. A year later he accepted a small 
curacy in Warwickshire (Bubbenhall), where he wrote his 
famous contribution to the Oxford diseussion—seeming for the 
time to side with the Tractarians—the pamphlet entitled Sw)- 
scription no Bondage. At the beginning of 1836 he took up 
his residence in London as chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, and be- 
came a center from which radiated some of the strongest intel- 
lectual and social influences of the time. Six years before 
John Sterling had married, and now was living in London in 
poor health. Mrs. Sterling’s younger sister became the de- 
voted wife of Maurice in 1837, Jolin Sterling officiating at the 
marriage. The latter had already passed through what he 
called the “one Sabbath” of his life, the few months’ curacy 
under Julius Hare at Hurstmonceaux. 

It may be well to pause at this date, 1835, and from it observe 
the people whom we have met in our ramble and the events 
amid which we have been moving. The Reform Dill had 
passed three years before. The Oxford movement had been 
for two years stirring the religious thought of all England, and 
in 1835 Pusey published his famons tract on baptism, which 
utterly alienated Maurice from the movement, and soon after 
began the translations for the Library of the Fathers. Cole- 
ridge had died the year before, as had Edward Irving—of 
whom a word must be spoken later on—and Augustus Hare, 
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of whom Bunsen, who was a constant ministering presence to 
him in those last days in Rome, wrote to Arnold; * Our dear 
Augustus Hare has left us. When this arrives you will already 
have known that he expired yesterday, in a state of perfect 
bliss. . . . I saw him twice, and loved him from the first mo- ; 
ment. Ilis thoughts were always with his friends, his country, 
his Church, but above all, and up to the last moment, with his 
Saviour.”* Julius Hare had just entered upon the Hurstmon- 
ceaux life, with the widow of his brother as a most beloved 
companion, and her adopted child, the future chronicler of the 
“blessed brotherhood and sisterhood,” as Stanley ealls the 
Hares. Arthur Stanley himself was at the threshold of his 











q brilliant career at Oxford, lis father yet rector at Alderley, but 
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the Lake group at Fox How and Rydal, where Wordsworth 
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4 deed a strange one. The influence of its members upon each 
other is as certain as it is difficult to trace. They were very 
young men. Maurice was twenty-nine. Sterling and Mill 
were the same age with Maurice. Carlyle was forty, the ex- 
act age of Thomas Arnold and Julius Hare. Carlyle’s and 
Mill’s “conversion,” as they call it, oceurred the same year 
(1826), the year of the publication of Guesses at Truth. Edward 
Irving died in 1834, when but forty-three. He was the most 
notorious of the group and the least influential. Carlyle loved 
him—so, probably, did Mrs. Carlyle. His career in London 


be inextinguishable spirit the torches of the spiritual leaders of a 
i coming age. Carlyle had a year before astonished the world, 
| and presumably relieved his own mind, by the publication of 
a his Sartor Resartus, and John Stuart Mill had begun to edit 

; he! the Philosophical Review. A younger group still was emer- 
“a ging. Matthew Arnold and Thomas Hughes were yet in Rugby. 
i Frederick W. Robertson was nearly ready for Oxford; and 
i 4 Kingsley, after two or three years at the Cornwall School, was 
fi at the rectory of Derwent Coleridge, and was soon to remove : 
} with his father’s family to Chelsea, London, being then about ’ 
fy seventeen years of age. / 
ie This London group of the period beginning with 1835 is in- | 
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was meteoric; everybody saw the blaze and the subsequent 
darkness. Coleridge, to whom he often went, calls him “a 
mighty wrestler in the cause of spiritual religion and Gospel 
morality.” * With Irving’s pathetic career Mrs. Oliphant and 
the Carlyle literature have made us sufticiently familiar. Car- 
lyle said of him: “ His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest 
human soul mine ever came in contact with. I call him on 
the whole the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found 
in this world, or now hope to find.”+ But we must leave 
him, simply keeping him in the field of vision as we make 
our way among his contemporaries who outlived him in a two 
fold sense. 

With deeper interest might we trace the relations of the 
other two Scotechmen, Mill and Carlyle, with each other. Our 
present concern, however, with them both is in their personal 
and intellectual contact with the others whom we have been 
meeting. How would a man educated as was Jolin Stuart Mill 
regard, for instance, men like Maurice and Sterling? How 
would one who, as he said of himself, ‘ was brought up from 
the first without any religious belief” + be affected by such a 
soul as Maurice’s, so intensely religious as to call forth Tulloch’s 
remark, “ We can hardly think of a mind in recent times, un- 
less it be Maurice’s, more habitually under the influence of the 
divine than that of Arnold’s.”$ How would one who said of 
himself, “Iam one of the very few examples in this country 
of one who has not thrown off religious belief, but never had 
it; 1 grew up in a negative state in regard to it,” view the re- 
ligious vagraney of a man like Sterling, who was in character 
so lovable as to center upon himself the ardent affections of 
men as antagonistic as Maurice and Carlyle, as Julius Hare and 
Mill, and yet was intellectually so flexible as to share at some 
time the opinions of them all, and at last to die a disciple of no 
one of them? Mill acknowledges positive influences from 
Manrice, Sterling, and Carlyle, at a period when he was coming 
to the fullness of his powers.! The two former made their ap- 
pearance in the famous London Debating Society in 1828-29, 
known to be disciples of Coleridge—Maurice the thinker, Ster- 


* Life of Edward Irving, Mrs. Oliphant, vol. il, p. 102. 


+ Biographia Literaria, vol. i, p. 94. t John Stuart Mill, Autobiography. 
§ Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During the Nineteenth Century, Prino- 
cipal Tulloch, p. 55. f Mill’s Autobiography 
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ling the orator. Mill’s opinion of them is worthy of full quota- 
tion. He says: 


I have always thought there was more intellectual power wasted in 
Maurice than in any other of my contemporaries. Few of them, certainly, 
have had so much to waste. Great powers of generalization, rare inge- 
nuity and subtlety, wide perception of important and unobvious truth 
served him, not for putting something better into the place of the worth- 
less heap of received opinions on the great subjects of thought, but for 
proving to his own mind that the Church of England had known every- 
thing from the first, and that all the truths on the ground of which the 
Church and orthodoxy have been attacked (many of which he saw as 
clearly as anyone) are not only consistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but are better understood and expressed in these articles than by anyone 
who rejects them. I have never been able to find any other explanation 
of this than by attributing it to the timidity of conscience combined with 
original sensitiveness of temperament which has so often driven highly 
gifted men into Romanism from the need of a firmer support than they 
can find in the independent conclusions of theirown judgment, . . . The 
nearest parallel to him in a moral point of view is Coleridge, to whom, 
in intellectual power, apart from poetical genius, I think him decidedly 
superior... . 

With Sterling I soon became very intimate, and was more attached to 
him than I have ever been to any other man. He was indeed one of the 
most lovable of men. His frank, cordial, affectionate, and expansive 
character ; a love of truth alike conspicuous in the highest things and the 
humblest ; a generous and ardent nature which threw itself with impetu- 
osity into the opinions it adopted, but was as eager to do justice to the 
doctrines and the men it was opposed to as to make war on what it thought 
their errors ; and an equal devotion to the two cardinal points of liberty 
and duty, formed a combination of qualities as attractive to me as to all 
others who knew him as well as I did. . . . Though he was never in the 
full sense of the word a profound thinker, his openness of mind and the 
moral courage in which he greatly surpassed Maurice made him outgrow 
the dominion which Maurice and Coleridge had once exercised over his 
intellect; though he retained to the last a great but discriminating ad- 
miration of both, and toward Maurice a warm affection.* 


Sterling detains us a moment longer, not only by the great 
charm of his personal character, but by the powerful influence 
he exerted upon others. He certainly did not lead them, but 
he greatly affected them. The most sorrowful note in all 
Maurice’s letters is that in which he expresses repeatedly his 
sense of responsibility for Sterling and his profound sadness at 
the failure of his friend’s faith. Mill’s opinion we have given. 


* John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, pp. 153-155. 
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Hare’s tribute to him, published in 1848, was followed by Car- 
lyle’s in 1851. The relation of these two famous character 
sketches appears in the record made by Caroline Fox: “ Long 
letter from Julius Hare, detailing difficulties in the Sterling 
memoir which we had foreseen and could well enter into. He 
seems almost forced to publish more than he would wish, in 
order to leave Mill and Carlyle no pretext for an opposition 
portrait.” * Hare’s characterization of Sterling was the occa- 
sion of severe strictures upon the founders of the so-called 
Broad Church party, which seems to have included nearly 
everyone who did any independent thinking. Carlyle’s charac- 
terization has become as truly a revelation of himself as it is 
of Sterling. It may be surmised that Sterling understood his 
biographer fairly well. He discovered in 1840 what all the 
world has learned since, that “ Carlyle’s low view of the world 
proceeded partly from a bad stomach.” “One day,” writes 
Caroline Fox, “he was, as often, pouring out the fullness of his 
indignation at the quackery and speciosity of the times. He 
wound up by saying, ‘ When I look at this I determine to cast 
all tolerance to the winds.’ Sterling quietly remarked, ‘My 
dear fellow, I had no idea you had any to cast.’ ” 

Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, is remarkable as the one man 
whom Carlyle never found it in his heart to write down. 
Mrs. Oliphant, in her Memoir of Principal Tulloch, speaks 
of Erskine as “the well-known and venerable prophet of a 
shadowy creed which nobody could define, yet all respected and 
admired.” Tulloch writes to a friend, from the house of Mr. 
Erskine at Linlathen : 

Our old friend here is as full of spiritual wisdom as ever. The long 
pauses amid the damp autumn leaves yesterday afternoon, as he expounded 
and reexpounded his favorite idea of the spiritual education under which 
every man and the whole race of men are, and of God as a teaching 
Father, were very picturesque, but were not very comfortable... . Whata 
cheerful, hopeful, yet pathetic confidence he has!... You know how 
much he loves and admires Maurice, yet he quietly said, last night, talk- 
ing of the Athanasian Creed, ‘‘I think Mr. Maurice could find good 
reason for anything.” + 


Upon Carlyle and Irving, Erskine’s influence was very great; 
both revered him as a prophet. But it was to Maurice that 


* Memories of Old Friends, Caroline Fox, p. 247 
t The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, vol. ii, p. 121. 
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the heritage of his thoughts descended. This letter of Tul- 
loch’s was written in 1865. In 1830, before leaving Oxford, 
one of Erskine’s books, entitled The Brazen Serpent, came to 
Maurice’s notice, and produced upon hima marked effect. He 
writes to his sister: “The peculiarities of his system may be 
true or not, but I am certain a light has fallen through him on 
the Scriptures which I hope I shall never lose, and the chief 
tendency I feel he has awaked in my mind is to search them 
more and more. I hear from those who know him that he 
reads nothing else himself.”’* 

Maurice came into close personal relations with Erskine, vis- 
ited him at Linlathen, maintained a long correspondence with 
him, and in 1852 dedicated to him his work entitled The Proph- 
ets and Kings of the Old Testament, in a letter to Erskine, say- 
ing, “I have longed to do what I have done for many years, 
when an occasion should offer. I wished to tell others how 
much I believe they, as well as I, owe to your books; how they 
seem to me to mark a crisis in the theological movement of this 
time.” The singular influence of Sterling upon men of differ- 
ent opinions has been noticed. It is quite as remarkable to see 
how Erskine of Linlathen left his impress upon men as diverse 
in opinion and character as Irving, Carlyle, and Maurice. 

We must pursue our journey a little farther in Maurice’s 
company. Let the date now be 1850, after a lapse of fifteen 
years. Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit has 
been published ten years. Wordsworth has just died, as 
shortly before had the Bishop of Norwich, Edward Stanley. 
Thomas Arnold has been dead eight years, and for six every- 
one has been reading his Life and Correspondence, by his 
devoted pupil, Arthur Stanley. The latter is about to com- 
mence his six years as Dean of Canterbury, and has recently 
published his memoir of his excellent father. Julius Hare, 
now for ten years archdeacon, has been six years married ; has 
published his Vindication of Coleridge and his Vindication 
of Luther, his Mission of the Comforter, and his Remains of 
John Sterling, and is groaning in spirit over the perversion to 
Rome of his fellow-arehdeacon, Manning, who has followed the 
example of Newman, now four years a Romanist in name, as 
he had long been in conviction. 


* Memoir of Principal Tulloch, Mrs. Oliphant, p. 216. 
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Here then at 1850 we find Maurice, after years of contro- 
versy and obloquy, in fellowship with some who are like- 
minded, entering into that deep struggle of Christian socialism 
with which his great name must ever be connected, as truly as 
it is with the enlargement of religious belief. Here with him 
is Kingsley. How he brightens the scene! Derwent Coleridge 
had called him “a genuine out-of-doors English boy.” * R. C. 
Powles says he had, as a boy, “ the vehement spirit, an adven- 
turous courage, a love of truth, an impatience of injustice, a 
quick and tender sympathy ;” so that a college friend could 
say of him to his widow, “I never saw 7 him do anything that 
I should have any objection to tell you.” At twenty-three he 
settled at Eversley, on the borders of Windsor forest, where he 
was to reside for thirty-three years. This was in 1842. His 
biographer says: “At this time Maurice’s Aingdom of Christ 
was put into his hands. It was in a great crisis of lis life, 
and he always said that he owed more to that book than to any 
he had ever read, for by it his views were cleared and his faith 
established.” It is worth noting that already he had been 
greatly influenced by Carlyle and Coleridge—The French 
Revolution, Past and Present, and Miscellanies of the for- 
mer, and the Azds to L?eflection of the latter “ utterly delight- 
ing” him. Upon him, too, had fallen light from Wordsworth’s 
heart. In 1844 he writes: 

I have been reading Wordsworth’s Huzcursion with many tears and 
prayers, too. To me he is not only a poet, but preacher and prophet of 
God’s new and divine philosophy—a man raised as a light in a dark time, 
and rewarded by an honored age for the simple faith in man and God 
with which he delivered his message; whose real nobility is independent 
of rank, or conventionalities of language or manner, which is but the 
fashion of this world and passes away. 

Arnold’s influence, too, reached him. He decided against 
Rugby because of the Toryism of his father and himse If, and 
ever after deeply regretted it. One cannot help wondering 
what direct contact with Arnold might not have done for 
Kingsley. But herevered Thomas Arnold. “In plain truth,” 
he says, “the English clergy must Arnoldize if they do not 
wish to go either to Rome or to the workhouse before fifty 
years are out. There is, I believe, an Arnoldite spirit rising. 

I would devote soul and body to get together an 


* Charles Kingsley, His Letters and Memories of His Life, chap. il. 
35—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIIL. 
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Arnoldite party of young men.” In 1848 he came into close 
acquaintance with Julius Hare, Bishop Stanley, Stanley the 
younger, and Thomas Hughes, through whom Arnold’s spirit 
must have constantly touched him. But Maurice becomes his 
‘*master ”—such is his constant name for him—his “ oak of the 
mountain,” “inspired, gigantic ;” and to Maurice, Kingsley be- 
came “the freshest, freest-hearted man in England.” He 
meets Bunsen, “such a divine-looking man, and so kind,” and 
3unsen finds for him an honored place among his crowding 
friendships. 

But our ramble must cease somewhere. We set out at 
Stoke-on-Terne rectory, when the century was new. Let us rest 
at Eversley rectory, with the century half gone. To multitudes 
these men with whom we have been in familiar touch are as 
fascinating as the heroes of romance. No one of them, from 
Coleridge to Robertson, is without his devoted admirers among 
us. But to this individual attraction is given new intensity 
when it is seen how remarkably their lives interpenetrated each 
other, and how powerfully each was affected by the rest. When 
the history of the religious thought of the past hundred years 
is written, to Coleridge and Wordsworth, the philosopher and 
the poet of the spiritual life, standing side by side at the gate 
of the century, will be traced in large degree the impulse 
which gave to these highborn souls of a later day their key- 
thought and their master motive. It would indeed be vain to 
assert that the path over which we have now journeyed is the 
one royal road upon which truth has come down to our own 
mighty day; yet, without doubt, our ramble has taken us 
through the seedplot wherein has started much of the best 
growth for those fields of social reform, education, and theo- 
logical thought which the men of the next century will, with 
hope and ardor, cultivate—from which they will reap for the 
world harvests abundant and rare. 
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Art. IIL—SHOULD METHODISTS “SING LOW?” 


Tue somewhat recent demand that Protestants should enjoy 
fuller religious liberty in the South American republics* has 
elicited an utterance from a certain Roman Catholic publication 
which is worthy of examination. The editor of Zhe New 
York Freeman’s Journal, the Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D.— 
who some years ago deservedly secured world-wide fame for his 
noble contribution to Christian literature, Votes on Ingersoll— 
has recently been studying Methodist history. The editorial 
in his paper plainly indicates that the man who pursued Inger- 
soll “step by step, piercing him with keen Damascus blade at 
every turn, aye, dissecting him to the very marrow of his 
bones,” has written in great haste and not in the best spirit. 
After quoting the statement of a Methodist exchange that two 
registered letters had been “addressed by Methodist ministers 
to the pope, calling attention to the fact that Protestants in 
certain South American countries, where [Roman] Catholicism 
is supreme, have no religious liberty,” Dr. Lambert says: “ It 
seems to us, in view of the record of the founder of Methodism 
on religious toleration, that Methodist ministers should sing 
low.” He then affirms, “ Had they had their way, and followed 
the inspirations of John Wesley, this free republic would have 
had no existence.” Having told us that “the Methodists have 
never been sufficiently numerous to shape the laws or policy of 
any nation on earth,” he next declares: ‘‘ Had Methodism been 
always the religion of the people of the South American States, 
as Catholicism has been, we have no doubt a missionary going 
there to teach any other form of worship would have a hard 
and dangerous time of it.” Because John Wesley wrote a 
letter, in 1780, which called forth a great deal of criticism, he 
is surprised that Methodist ministers should be so “ imprudent 
in pushing themselves forward as champions of toleration,” 
and regards it as a “strange” procedure that they “are now 
* In 1894 a committee was appointed by the Chicago Methodist Ministers’ Meeting to direct 
a movement toward securing larger religious freedom for Protestants in South America, In 
the prosecution of its work it received letters, strongly indorsing the effort, from such 
representative characters as Dean Farrar, Neal Dow, Algernon Charles Swinburne, General 
O. O. Howard, Justin McCarthy, W. E. H. Lecky, Bishop A. C. Coxe, Miss Frances E. Willard, 


and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The present article has been prepared by one actively engaged 
in that movement.— Eb. 
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appealing to the pope in behalf of religious toleration in South 
America.” Very humorously indeed he asks: “ Would it not 
have been more prudent, and more modest in them, to have 
left the appeal to the pope in the hands of the Quakers, or some 
other sect whose founder was not so conspicuous a persecutor 
of Catholics?” After pleasantly reminding us that “any con- 
duct on the part of Methodist ministers that is calculated to 
recall the intolerant record of their founder is bad economy,” 
he fearlessly asserts, “The inflammatory addresses of John 
Wesley were the prime cause of the great London anti-Catholic 
riots in 1780, which resulted in the death of nearly five hundred 
people.” Then, taking a calm survey of the entire situation, 
he proceeds to deliver the following admonition: “ In view of 
these facts it is meet for Methodist ministers to set their music 
to the key of B flat, and sing low.” 

His assertions suggest a few questions to which our common 
Christianity may profitably give attention: 

I. What is “the record of the founder of Methodism on 
religious toleration?” Is it such that Methodist ministers 
should “sing low?” Jolin Wesley wrote a well-known letter, 
in the opening days of 1780, a letter which Dr. Lambert will 
admit is the very quintessence of mildness itself when com- 
pared with the awful historie facts which made such a letter 
possible. Its facts are like those contained in the letter written 
by Lord Acton, an English Roman Catholic, to Mr. Gladstone, 
and published in the London Zimes of November 9, 1874, 
facts the very recital of which called forth such a storm of 
indignation that Lord Acton, “in order to repel the charge that 
the facts were invented for a theory,” resolved that he would 
“furnish the means of testing certain statements” made by him 
“in a letter of November 8 to Mr. Gladstone,” and so addressed 
a letter to the editor of The Times, which was published in the 
issue of that paper for November 24, 1874, a letter that stirred 
the world profoundly from the Thames to the Tiber. Let Dr. 
Lambert read in its entirety the letter found in Tyerman’s Life 
of Wesley,* and then read the letters of Lord Acton in the 
London Times. We give the three following sentences from 
Lord Acton’s letter to Mr. Gladstone as a sample of religious 
toleration—not toleration as it was understood by the man who 


* Tyerman’s Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., vol. ili, pp. 318-320. 
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said, “ The world is my parish,” but toleration as it was under- 
stood by occupants of the papal throne : 

One of the later popes has declared that the murder of a Protestant is 
so good a deed that it atones, and more than atones, for the murder of a 
Catholic. 

Now Pius V, the only pope who has been proclaimed a saint for many 
centuries, having deprived Elizabeth (queen of England), commissioned 
an assassin to take her life; and his next successor, on learning that the 
Protestants were being massacred in France, pronounced the action glori- 
ous and holy, but comparatively barren of results. 

He (Gregory XIII) implored the king during two months, by his 
nuncio and his legate, to carry the work on to the bitter end, until every 
Huguenot bad recanted or perished. 

Dr. Lambert will not deny that such utterances as these—tle 
utterances of popes—should move “any government, Protestant, 
Mohammedan, or pagan,” to consider the question, If self- 
existence is to be our policy, what course shall we pursue 
toward the adherents of a Church whose head advocates an 
exterminating policy for those who do not believe in the teach- 
ings of that Church? When John Wesley, whose “genius for 
government,” Macaulay says, “was not inferior to that of 
Richelieu,” was brought face to face with this most difficult 
question, he did not advocate the persecution of Roman Catho- 
lies, but would concede to them both civil and religious liberty. 

His letter moved the Rev. Arthur O’Leary to enter into 
controversy with Mr. Wesley. All will admit that O’Leary’s 
“quaint jocularity and rounded periods are amusing;” but 
does the editor of the Freeman’s Journal—a master spirit in 
controversy—think that they furnish “the slightest answer to 
Wesley's allegations?” We shall now let Mr. Wesley, in the 
final paragraph of his closing letter to Father O’Leary, speak 
for himself : 

Would I then wish the Roman Catholics to be persecuted? I never 
suid or hinted any such thing. I abhor the thought; it is foreign to all 
I have preached and wrote for these fifty years. But I would wish the 
Romanists in England (I had no others in view) to be treated still with the 
same lenity that they have been these sixty years; to be allowed both 
civil and religious liberty, but not permitted to undermine ours. I wish 
them to stand just as they did before the late act was passed; not to be 
persecuted or hurt themselves, but gently restrained from hurting their 
neighbors,* 


* Tyerman, Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., vol. iii, p. 322. 
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To the present day, according to Tyerman, “the arguments in 
Wesley’s letter of January 21, 1780, remain unanswered.” 

John Wesley’s record on “religious toleration” is a noble 
one. He marched through life endeavoring to discover good 
everywhere. Is it not a fact that he admired the piety of mem- 
bers of the order of La Trappe, and saw in their experience 
the work of God—a work of righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost? Did he not commend and publish the life 
of Thomas Firmin, an English Unitarian, “ whose real piety, not- 
withstanding his erroneous notions on the Trinity, he says 
he dares not deny?” Did he not even go the length of saying 
that he “ makes no doubt that Marcus Antoninus, the heathen 
emperor of Rome, shall be one of the many who shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God?” 

II. Is it true that “the inflammatory addresses of John Wes- 
ley were the prime cause of the great London anti-Catholic 
riots in 1780, which resulted in the death of nearly five hun- 
dred people?” What strange things we are now told concern- 
ing the man who, during his lifetime, was said to be “a Jesuit, 
a correspondent of the pope, in league with France, and in the 
pay of Spain!” John Wesley’s “ inflammatory addresses ” the 
“ prime cause of the great London anti-Catholic riots in 1780!” 
What reputable historian makes such an assertion as this? It 
is not Knight, nor Stanhope, nor Green, nor Lecky, nor even 
the Roman Catholic historian, Justin McCarthy, who, in his 
ITistory of the Four Georges,* says: “ Not Mark Antony, not 
Charles XII, not Napoleon ever went through such physical 
suffering for the love of war, or for the conqueror’s ambition, 
as Wesley was accustomed to undergo for the sake of preaching 
at the right time and in the right place to some crowd of ig- 
norant and obscure men, the conversion of whom could bring 
him neither fame nor fortune.’ Could McCarthy pay anobler 
tribute than this even to the saint who, tradition asserts, ban- 
ished the snakes from Ireland ? 

In a sermon preached in 1891, the pastor of the Channing 
Unitarian Church, at Newton, Mass., also said: “John H. 
Newman, in one of his works, selects Jolin Wesley as the only 
man known to him in the Chureh of God who stood forth as 
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one who might deserve thi title of saint.”* If John Wesley 
had been “a persecutor of Roman Catholics,” and if at the 
age of seventy-seven his “inflammatory addresses” had been 
“the prime cause of the great London anti-Catholic riots in 
1780, which resulted in the death of nearly five hundred peo- 
ple,’ would Cardinal Newman have regarded him as “ one who 
might deserve the title of saint ?” 

III. Are Methodist ministers, in “pushing themselves for- 
ward as champions” of religious toleration, acting a part that 
is not in accord with the genius of Methodism? The genius 
of Methodism is, as Dr. Chalmers said, “ Christianity in ear- 
nest.” Cardinal Manning, in his work England and Christen- 
dom,* tells us that though the early Methodists were “hated and 
ridiculed ” “ for their piety,” yet “in thirty years they had won 
their position” and “changed the aspect of society.” This 
Roman Catholic tribute to Methodism stands side by side with 
that heathen tribute to the great Galilean, “Truly this man 
was the Son of God.” Methodism has ever been the champion 
of toleration in its highest and holiest sense. She will fight 
the battle of religious toleration for the oppressed, and not 
leave in the hands of her most excellent friends, the Quakers, 
what she ought to do herself. Like her founder, she aims at 
the spiritual elevation of the people, and in order to accomplish 
this she never wastes her energies on imaginary wrongs. But, 
let there be wrongs that are real, wrongs that cry to heaven for 
redress, wrongs that in piteous tones seem to say to her, “ Wilt 
thou not plead my cause?” and then will be seen the truthful- 
ness of the words of Bishop Huntington, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, “ Methodism works for results, and they are gen- 
erally results worth working for.” 

The following preamble to the resolution of the Methodist 
Ministers’ Meeting at Chicago, April 2, 1894, clearly indicates 
the evils that Dr. Lambert’s “champions of toleration” are de- 
termined to remove: “It has been made evident to us that 
our Protestant brethren in the republics of Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia labor under oppressive disabilities that affect, not only 
the profession of their faith and the public worship of God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience, but also their civil 
and inalienable right to be legally married without being com- 


* Zion's Herald, February 25, 1891. + Pp. 36, 37. 
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pelled to forswear their religious convictions.” This is more 
than a battle for Methodism or Protestantism ; it is a battle for 
humanity ; it is a battle that will win as sure as on the throne 
sits He of whom we sing, “ Allelulia: for the Lord God omnip- 
otent reigneth.” That the wrongs referred to in this preamble 
actually oceur on this American continent, in these closing 
years of the nineteenth century, is not fiction but fact. A let- 
ter received by the Chicago committee from the papal Secre- 
tary of State, dated Rome, November 30, 1895, asserts that 
“the constitution of Peru recognizes no other form of mar- 
riage as valid than that prescribed by the Council of Trent,” 
and that “the same condition of things relative to marriage ex- 
ists in Bolivia and Ecuador.” In the opening days of Decem- 
ber, 1895, the sad intelligence reached this country that in 
Peru the Lima authorities, roused to action by Roman Catholic 
priests, had ordered the expulsion of Peters and Jarrett, two 
missionaries who had scrupulously obeyed the law, and were 
very popular among the people of Cuzco, where they had la- 
bored with considerable success. An Associated Press dispatch, 
dated Lima, Peru, February 28, 1896, stated that the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas B. Wood labored in Peru at the peril of his life ; that 
El Obrero, a paper published in Callao, contained threats 
against the missionary, and that steps to provide for his safety 
were eventually taken at the instance of the United States and 
Great Britain. From Callao, under date of February 4, 1896, 
Dr. Wood writes of the attacks made by the priests on our 
educational work, which aim at nothing less than our banish- 
ment from Peru, as in the case of the expulsion of Peters 
and Jarrett from Cuzco. He says that we have just suffered 
defeat in one of our suburban centers, where all meetings are 
now completely closed under stress of “persecution carried to 
the length of pouring kerosene in at the window and attempt- 
ing to fire the place.” 

If Roman Catholies in this republic were cruelly denied their 
“civil and inalienable right to be legally married without being 
compelled to forswear their religious convictions,” the pope 
and the Roman hierarchy would ceaselessly toil in order to 
have this “oppressive disability” removed; and their laudable 
efforts in this direction would be nobly supplemented by 
Methodist ministers who, acting in accord with the genius of 
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Methodism, would push themselves forward as champions of 
toleration. What is the great distinction between Methodism 
and Romanism in reference to liberty of conscience? When 
Methodism speaks of “liberty of conscience” she means 
that every man shall be permitted to worship God in accord- 
ance with his own convictions. When Romanism speaks 
of “liberty of conscience” she means that every man shall 
be permitted to worship God in accordance with the con- 
victions of the pope. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the author 
of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” in a letter says: 
“We have occasion enough to see that religious freedom, in the 
acceptation of the Church of Rome, means only freedom for 
Roman Catholics. It will meet Protestants nowhere on fair 
and equal ground.” Let him who doubts this remember that 
the late Cardinal Manning, in a sermon* preached at Kensing- 
ton, represented the pope as saying: “I claim to be the su- 
preme judge and director of the consciences of men; of the 
peasant that tills the field, and the prince that sits on the 
throne; of the household that lives in the shade of privacy, and 
the legislature that makes laws for kingdoms. I am the sole, 
last supreme judge of what is right and wrong.” With the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy the phrase “liberty of conscience” 
means simply “ the right to embrace, profess, and practice the 
Roman Catholic religion ” in Protestant countries ; with them it 
does not mean “ the right to embrace, profess, and practice” the 
Protestant religion in Roman Catholic countries. In illustration 
of this the New York /ndependent* thus expresses itself con- 
cerning an editorial comment in the Baltimore Catholic Mirror 


on the subject of religious toleration in South America : 


These remarks are another evidence that the Catholics of this country, 
enjoying the most perfect religious freedom that the Church has any- 
where, have some lessons yet to learn. That they should uphold the 
State or the civil authority in persecuting Protestant missionaries or min- 
isters, shows that, while they are willing to enjoy to the utmost the bless- 
ings of the fullest religious liberty in Protestant countries, they have not 
quite learned tolerance where conditions are reversed. 


IV. Is it true that “the Methodists have never been sufti- 


ciently numerous to shape the laws or policy of any nation on 
earth?” When we compare this statement of Dr. Lambert 


* Sermons on Religious Subjects, vol. iii, p. 79. + Issue of May 10, 1894 
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with his assertion about Methodist ministers that, “had they 
had their way, and followed the inspirations of John Wesley, 
this free republic would have had no existence,” are we not jus- : 
tified in concluding that the Methodist ministers were giants 
“in those days,” and that the Methodist people in these degen- 
erate times “are but a feeble folk?” We have already quoted 
Cardinal Manning as saying that, in the short space of thirty 
years, the early Methodists had “ changed the aspect of soci- 
ety.” Does not this assertion prove that the Methodists were 
“sufficiently numerous” more than a century ago, in the best 
and truest sense, to accomplish this result? It is true that neither 
the Methodists nor any of their bishops have ever attempted 
to “shape the laws or policy of any nation on earth ” as Pope F 
Pius IX attempted to shape the policy of Mexico, when, in a 
letter to the unfortunate Maximilian, he said: “ The [Roman] 
Catholic religion must, above all things, continue to be the 
glory and the mainstay of the Mexican nation, to the exclusion 
of every other dissenting worship.” * Yet it is also true that 
Abraham Lincoln thought, when a delegation from the General f 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in May, 1864, 
assured him of the attitude of that Church in the life-and-death 
struggle for the preservation of our republic, that the Metho- 
dists were “sufficiently numerous” to be a mighty instrument 
in the hands of God for the preservation of one “nation on 
earth.” To that delegation the President not only said that ‘ 
the Methodist Episcopal Church “is, by its greater numbers, j 
the most important of all,” but also declared, “It is no fault in 
others that the Methodist Church sends more soldiers to the 
field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to heaven | 
than any.” + 4 
V. In the light of the past are we justified in concluding 
that a Roman Catholic missionary “ would have a hard and 
dangerous time of it” in teaching his “form of worship ” 
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where Methodism had “ been always the religion of the people?” j 
i To this question the answer of the editor of The New York { 
~ Freeman’s Journal is, “ We have no doubt.” Yet we are 1 
" confident that such a missionary would not “ have a hard and 


dangerous time of it” anywhere on this American continent, 


j * Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, p. 526. 4 
+ Abraham Lincoln's Complete Works, by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, vol. ii, p. 522. *f 
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wherever Methodism—aye, or a healthy Protestantism—is the 
religion of the people. In support of this confidence let us 
take as an illustration the land in which we live, a land Cardinal 
Gibbons truthfully designates as “the giant republic of the 
West.” * The following facts tell their own story: 

1. Cardinal Gibbons asserts that during the time he was 
Bishop of Richmond “fourteen per cent” of all the persons 
confirmed by him in the diocese of Richmond had formerly 
been Protestants. + 

2. He also affirms that of the persons he confirmed in North 
Carolina “about thirty-five per cent” had formerly been 
Protestants. t 

3. In the light of an experience extending over many years, 
he likewise says in the preface to his latest work, Zhe Ambas- 
sador of Christ, “1 do not think that any age or country ever 
presented a more inviting field for missionary labor than that 
which the United States exhibits to-day.” § 

4. An editorial, “A Field for Missionaries,’ in the New 
York Catholic Review declares : “ We have heard that a Catho- 
lie missionary in North Carolina has a congregation every mem- 
ber of which was a convert to the Roman Catholie faith.” | 

5. Cardinal Satolli is reported by the Baltimore Catholic 
Mirror to have said that his “ experience ” has confirmed him 
in the belief that this land is “the country, of all others, in 
which Roman Catholic truth may have the largest field of 
action.” 4 

6. The Rev. Walter Elliott’s article on “ Missionary Expe- 
riences,” in the Catholic World for May, 1895, gives no hint of 
Roman Catholic missionaries having “a hard and dangerous 
time of it” when toiling among Methodists. He tells us that, 
quite recently in Toledo, O., Roman Catholie missionaries con- 
ducted a mission in “ big Memorial Hall ;” that not even Gen- 
eral Booth, “ riding on the wave of sympathy which his stupen- 
dous movement has aroused, drew better audiences than we 
did ;”’ that in a hall which could “accommodate a maximum of 
three thousand, and was packed at every meeting,” “ we cer- 
tainly averaged above a thousand Protestants each night, and 

* The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, July 3, 1886. 
+ The Catholic Church in the United States, by John O’Kane Murray, p. 585. 


+ Ibid., p. 585. § Page Vv; see also pp. 344, 3A7 
i Issue of February 26, 1876. { Issue of July 6, 184. 
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some meetings had as high as fifteen hundred ;” that the audi- 
ence which assembled, night after night, was “an attentive, 
respectful audience, full of interest in religious questions ;” 
that Alexander, a town of “ fifteen thousand people, not a thou- 
sand of whom are Catholics,” is “an excellent field for these 
missions ;”’ a field where “ the pastor averages eight converts 
a year;” that, in Lamson, “at all the meetings the proportion 
of Protestants was over half ;” that, there, “the missionaries 
dined with the mayor and his family on Thursday, having been 
cordially invited.” Judging from the way that Father Elliott 
and his band of missionaries were treated at the hospitable home 
of “ the mayor and mayoress, who are Methodists,” it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that these Paulist fathers would enjoy their 
missionary labors in any country on this American continent 
where Methodists could be found. 

Will Dr. Lambert remember that the entire history of Metho- 
dism proves that she accords to every man freedom to worship 
God in accordance with his own convictions# If a Methodist 
should so far forget himself as to lay an ungentle hand ona 
hair of a Roman Catholic missionary’s head, the Methodist press 
would in strongest terms denounce that act. We are sorry that 
the Roman Catholic press does not pursue this course also. In 
The New York Freeman’s Journal * there appeared, some 
years ago, an editorial in which the editor—not Dr. Lambert, 
we are happy to say, but Professor Maurice Francis Egan, who 
is now Professor of English Literature in the Roman Catholic 
University at Washington, actually advocated the killing of 
Protestant missionarics in Mexico. + 

VI. What are the historie facts concerning Methodists and 
“this free republic?” Dr. Lambert assures us that, if Metho- 
dist ministers had “ had their way, and followed the inspirations 
of John Wesley, this free republic would have had no exist- 
ence ;” and, in the light of this supposition and “ Wesley's 
Tory enthusiasm,” he considers that “it is proper for his 
American followers to be modest.” In the long and desperate 
struggle for the preservation of the Union what attitude did 
John Wesley’s “ American followers” adopt? To this question 


* Issue of September 24, 1887, p. 4, column 5. 
+See also editorial, ** The Killing of Protestants in Mexico,” in The Independent, New 


York, October 6, 1887, 
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let Abraham Lincoln’s noble utterance, in May, 1864, to the 
delegation of the General Conference, be a reply. In the long 
and desperate struggle for the establishment of American inde- 
pendence, what attitude did John Wesley’s “ American fol- 
lowers” adopt? We invite Dr. Lambert’s most careful atten- 
tion to this subject, while we state what distinguished Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics say, and then present the incontrovertible 
facts of the case. Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, states * that 
the “ loyalty ” of “the followers of John Wesley ” was not what 
it should be; and Cardinal Gibbons asserts that, in the struggle 
for “the cause of independence, Methodists, with John Wesley, 
sided with England.” + 

Assertion is one thing; proof is quite another. Cardinal 
Gibbons a few years ago wrote a brochure designated The 
Catholic Church in America. In that pamphlet reference is 
made, not to the attitude of Roman Catholics in England toward 
“the cause of independence,” but to the attitude of Roman 
Catholies in this country. Methodists in England, Jolin Wes- 
ley included, were loyal to the English government, as Cardinal 
Gibbons will assert that Romanists in England, the then head of 
the Anglo-Roman Church included, were also loyal to the Eng- 
lish government. In Zhe Catholic Mirror t appeared an arti- 
cle by Cardinal Gibbons on the Roman Catholic Church, in which 
his reference to the attitude of Methodists toward “ the cause of 
independence ” was—like his reference to the Roman Catholics 
—not to Methodists in England, but to Methodists in this coun- 
try. He said, “ Methodists sided with England,” and yet when 
the present writer forwarded the proofs to Baltimore that such 
was not the case the editor of the J/irror—the cardinal’s own 
paper—after thinking that “our esteemed correspondent” did 
“an injustice in assuming that Cardinal Gibbons attacked the 
loyalty of the Methodist Church as a whole during our Revolu- 
tionary struggle,” said that “ the loyalty of the Methodists of the 
Revolution had never been impeached.” The following asser- 
tion and comment are also worthy of note: Monsignor Quaran- 
totti, when secretary of the Propaganda, in one of his letters to 
the English cabinet said: “ Roman Catholics would not rebel 

* The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, March 11, 1893. 


t Tbid., December 26, 1891. 
+ Issue of December 26, 1891. 
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against his gracious majesty, King George IIT, as witness the sig- 
nificant fact that in the recent unfortunate rebellion in America 
it was the Protestant colonies that rebelled, while the Catholie 
colony of Canada remained faithful to his gracious majesty.” 
Commenting on this utterance of Monsignor Quarantotti, before 
an immense audience of Irish Roman Catholics at the Academy 
of Music, New York city, on Sunday evening, January 22, 1888, 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn said: “That shows what the Roman 
machine would have done if it could. It would have made im- 
possible our glorious American Revolution and the Declaration 
of Independence.” * 

If we compare John Wesley’s Calm Address to our 
American Colonies in 1775 with Pope Pius IX’s letter to 
Jefferson Davis in 1863, we observe on the one hand the ac- 
tion of a subject, and on the other the action of a ruler—the 
action of a subject who, in later years, acknowledged that he 
saw an “ uncommon train of providences” in the final outcome of 
that struggle that resulted in the achievement of American in- 
dependence, and the action of a ruler who, if he did, in later 
years, see an “uncommon train of providences” in the final 
outcome of that struggle which resulted in the preservation of 
the American Union, had not the courage to acknowledge it. 
Wesley, a subject of King George III, who blundered when 
he penned his Calm Address, did, some years later, see so 
clearly the hand of God in history that he declared: “ By a 
very uncommon train of providences, provinces in North 
America are erected into independent States. The English 
government has no authority over them, either civil or ecclesi- 
astical.” + 

Pius IX’s interference in our political affairs during the dark 
days of the civil war, “following soon after Archbishop 
Hughes’s visit to Rome in the second year of the war, coupled 
with the facts that, after that, the enlistments among the Roman 
Catholics nearly ceased, and the papal population became hostile 
to the war, are very significant.” { This interference was not 
the interference of an English subject, but the interference of 


* The Converted Catholic, New York, vol. v, p. 128; vol. vi, p. 123. See also Dr. McGlynn’s 
address in Cooper Union, New York city, February 24, 1889, on “The Public Schools and 
Their Enemies.” 

+ Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. vi, p. 161. The author's last revision. 

t Romanism versus the Public School System, by Daniel Dorchester, D.D., p. 324. 
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a powerful ruler, an interference deserving the strongest possible 
censure. Why employ the word “blundered” in reference 
to John Wesley’s Calm Address to our American Colonies, 
and the phrase “the strongest possible censure” in reference 
to Pius I1X’s letter to Jefferson Davis? When John Wesley 
spoke, or wrote, it was the utterance, Christendom believed, of 
a good yet fallible man. When Pius IX spoke, or wrote, it 
was the utterance, he believed, of “the living Christ.” * That 
this act of Pope Pius IX, to which we apply the language 
“ the strongest possible censure,” may be seen in its true historic 
light, we invite attention to a paragraph in the Lincoln “ Me- 
morial Address” of George Bancroft, delivered before both 
houses of Congress on February 12, 1866. In this address the 
historian said : 

It was the condition of affairs in Mexico that involved the Pope of 
Rome in our difficulties, so far that he alone, among sovereigns, recog- 
nized the chief of the Confederate States as a President and his supporters 
as a people ; and, in letters to two great prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, gave counsels for peace at atime when peace 
meant the victory of secession. + 


Associate this startling fact with the following assertion, 
made in a letter received a few years ago from Lord Robert 
Montagu, a man to whom Mr. Gladstone, in his work entitled 
Speeches of Pope Pius LX, applies the language “champion 
of the papal Church:” ¢ “I know, from personal experience 
in 1863, that your great war, by which you lost thousands of 
brave citizens and immense capital, was planned and promoted 
by Jesuits.”§ After Pius [X—a man who was a pope—penned 
his letter to Jefferson Davis indorsing the Confederacy, what 
action did the Roman Catholic Chureh in America take? 
None whatever. But after John Wesley—a man who was no 
pope—penned his Calm Address to our American Colonies, 
what action did the Methodist Episcopal Church in America 
take? To this question let the following paragraph from Zhe 


chy 


* Speeches of Pope Pius IX, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., p. 6. 

+ Page 34. t Page 40. 

§ Lord Robert Montagu returned to the Anglican Church in 1882, assigning as his reason 
**the shock which was experienced at the discovery of the gross immoralities of the Romish 
priests, and then the knowledge that the prelates of Rome taught the doctrine of rebellion, 
excused dishonesty and murder, fomented agitations, disregarded the sacred and binding 
character of oaths, and were always carrying on political intrigues.” 
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Catholic Mirror,* penned by the writer of this article, give 
reply : 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first religious body in America 
to recognize, in its organic law, by a solemn declaration of its Articles of 
Religion, the new republic. The Methodist Episcopal Church was the 
first religious body in America which officially and formally recognized 
George Washington as President of the United States. Bishops Coke 
and Asbury dined with Washington, at Mount Vernon, May 26, 1785, and 
the hours spent by these Methodist bishops with the Father of his Country 
were employed in discussing the wickedness of slavery. The date of 
their second visit was June 8, 1789, and the object of that visit was to 
present a congratulatory address, bearing date of May 29, 1789, to the 
man who, only a month before, had been inaugurated President of the 
United States. 


A calm reflection on the foregoing undeniable historic facts 
ought to move Dr. Lambert, not only to “ appeal to the pope 
in behalf of religious toleration in South America,” but also to 
reexamine the editorial “ Sing Low, Gentlemen,” and modify 
the following sentence: “In view of these facts, it is meet for 
Methodist ministers to set their music to the key of B flat, and 


sing low.” 
* Issue of March 5, 1892. 
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Art. III.—THE PRIMARY IMPRESSION OF PREACHING. 


One of the primary objects of all public address, in the na- 
ture of the case, is to make a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind of the hearer. Most of all should the preaching 
of the Gospel seek and secure such an impression, and in fail- 
ing to effect it may be said to fail in its essential purpose. Its 
themes are so sublime and sacred, and the ends it contemplates 
so momentous and practical, that nothing short of a positive 
and pronounced influence should attend it. We speak of a 
certain school in modern art and literature as “ Impressionists.” 
First and last, the preacher should be an impressionist, so pre- 
senting divine truth tothe minds of men that it shall be per- 
manently potent in them and over them, and, under the 
cooperative agency of the Spirit, transform and govern their 
characters. No graver and juster charge can be made against 
the average sermon of the modern Church than that it is de- 
void of the virtue of impressiveness, leaving the hearer, to all 
intents and purposes, just where it found him, neither wiser nor 
better by what he has heard, and least of all awakened and 
stimulated to the highest ideals and activities of Christian liv- 
ing. “The first question to be asked with regard to an author's 
style,” writes a late American critic, is, ‘Is it vital? Has it 
life?” And this is the first question to be asked with regard 
to the sermon as a written product—lIs it vital? Has it life, 
natural and supernatural, so as to vitalize everyone who hears 
it? Does it beat and throb with a divine idea and with the 
sanctified personality of the preacher? A more vital theology 
and a more vital order of preaching constitute one of the ur- 
gent needs of the American Church, and if these exist vital 
piety will be a necessary product. 

I. In noting, more specitically, the possible impressions 
sought in preaching, it may first of all be stated, negatively, 
that the primary impression should not be intellectual, should 
not be of “ man’s wisdom.” A prvord, all true preaching must 
be, to an extent, intellectual, in the sense that it must be intel- 
ligent, instructive, the result of careful thinking and study, 
marked by judgment and good understanding. Through and 


through it must be characterized by common sense and educated 
36—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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sense. The Bible is the thought of God revealed to men en- 
dowed with mental faculty, and must be examined and applied 
in obedience to such an origin. No argument is in place 
here as to the need and desirability of an educated ministry. 
The preacher is presumably a teacher, and, therefore, should 
not be a novice either in the subject-matter or the art of 
teaching. He must have wisdom and knowledge, must have 
his mental powers disciplined and enlarged. Lay preachers 
have their place and work, but it is not of them that we are 
now speaking. There are times in the history of the Church 
when God sees fit to use an ignorant ministry and bless their 
work, but such agencies are purely exceptional and nowhere 
represented in Scripture as a normal ministerial order, Far 
too much has been made of the fact that, as a class, the apostles 
of the early Church were “ unlearned and ignorant men.” The 
days in which they lived and the conditions under which they 
preached were strictly exceptional, not to speak of the fact that 
the visible presence of Christ in his divine and gracious per- 
sonality was an inexpressibly important element in explanation 
of any spiritual result. In such an age as this least of all, 
when “the schoolmaster is abroad’’ as never before, can the 
ministry afford to be mentally unfurnished. Students and 
thinkers they must be, knowing the Bible from cover to cover, 
and knowing as much of all related truth as time and talent 
will allow. We are living in a day when the clergy, as never 
before, must command the respect of thinking men ; must speak 
with authority and power; must leave no doubt among the 
people that, when brains were distributed, they were present 
and received their due share; and that they have increased their 
original endowment by individual effort, and propose to keep 
in line with every progressive mental movement. Hence there 
should be no busier man than the preacher, making thinking 
and study his business, and absorbed from head to foot in his 
great mission. “If God hath no need of our learning,” says 
South, “he can have still less of our ignorance.” 

Intellectual preaching, however, in the sense in which we 
are now interpreting it and condemning it, is something different 
from all this. It is an order of preaching in which the intel- 
lectual is made purposely prominent; in which the study is 
transferred to the pulpit and made conspicuous therein ; in which 
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mental processes as such are magnified above the truth sought 
by such processes ; in which dialectics and logic appear in tech- 
nical form; in which the sermon is, first of all, scholarly and 
but incidentally adapted to meet the common needs of the 
average hearer. In such a method the abstract is preferred to 
the concrete ; the process is professional, even to the verge of 
pedantry ; and profound philosophic discussion marks the man- 
ner of the preacher. Intellectual preaching, in this sense, in- 
sists on presenting simple truth through scholastic media, 
through the terms and formule of the schools, insomuch that, 
ere the preacher is aware, the didactic method of the Academy 
and the Porch becomes the adopted method of the pulpit, and 
the mind of the ordinary hearer is at the limit of its tension in 
attempting to follow the complex logic of the teaching. “ You 
must judge for yourselves,” said the devoted Doddridge, “ but 
permit me to say, for my own part, I would not for ten thon- 
sand worlds be that man who, when God shall ask him at last 
how he has employed most of his time while he had the care of 
souls, shall be obliged to reply, ‘Lord, I have restored many 
corrupted passages in the classics and illuminated many which 
were before obscure; I have cleared up many intricacies in 
chronology and geography—these are the employments in which 
my life has been worn out.’” In plain English, intellectual 
preaching, in this sense, is quite above the heads of the people, 
the preacher forgetting, as is so often done, that the elevation 
of the pulpit above the level of the audience is not meant to be 
either mental or homiletic, but purely architectural and mate- 
rial. Of the various false methods of preaching—the platitudi- 
narian, the latitudinarian, and the altitudinarian—the last is 
the most objectionable, for, as the old Welshman tells us, “ We 
might as well be dumb as not to be understood.” Preaching 
may have range and reach, but must not be out of reach. The 
Bible in its origin is a supernatural book, but the method 
in which it is mediated to men must be natural and not beyond 
the bounds of what Locke has called “ human understanding.” 
Moreover, in listening to such a method it is not a little difh- 
cult to free ourselves from the idea that there is an intended 
parade of learning, a kind of mental exhibit to the uninitiated, 
not altogether devoid of mental pomposity. In such cases ab- 
struse reasoning and a highly technical nomenclature are used, 
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mere “ words to no profit but to the subverting of the hearers.” 
As we listen we exclaim to one who has something to say, as 
did Falstaff to Pistol, “I pr’ythee now, deliver them like a man 
of this world.” The extent to which in the English language, 
and especially in the sphere of technical terms, a man may use 
high-sounding phrases and say nothing is as disheartening as it 
is common. Able sermons, so called, may be anything but 
apostolic, and were never less needed than now. The sermon 
from the hearing of which an audience rises only to say that it 
was a masterly mental effort is a failure from the biblical point 
of view, and in the view of those hearers who have come to the 
house of God for practical ends. The English divine, Dr. 
Barrow, was a preacher of this order, of whom Charles II 
remarked that he was most unfair because he exhausted 
every subject. This he did, and in the process exhausted the 
hearer, being in favor at the court largely because he never 
touched the conscience of the king. His method was due in 
part to the academic habit he had formed as a professor of 
Greek and of mathematics at Cambridge. It is often said that 
professors as a class, theological and academic, are unacceptable 
preachers because too scholastic in their method. The criticism 
is a just one, and there are good reasons for it; nor should an 
order of men whose regular work is professional be subject to 
rigid comment at this point. For a man whose profession is 
technical teaching to be a generally acceptable preacher demands 
special talent and special tact and grace, and is a veritable mark 
of genius. Of the great court preachers of the time of Louis 
XIV, Bourdaloue was the most intellectual. Richard Hooker, 
Bishop Butler, and Archbishop Whately of England were such 
preachers, and hence succeeded in reaching but a limited num- 
ber of hearers. 

II. We remark, further, that the primary impression of 
preaching should not be literary—should not be “ with enticing 
words.” Here, again, it is in point to state that all preaching 
is and must be, to an extent, literary, in good taste. It must 
have what Cardinal Newman has called “a note” of dignity 
and refinement. In diction, structure, method, and general 
style the sermon should commend itself to well-bred and well- 
read men In this sense it should have in it the evidences of 
culture, and should address itself acceptably to men of culture, 
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in so far, at least, as not to offend their sense of propriety by 
the violation of the accepted principles of literary art. The 
course of liberal training through which the American clergy 
as a class are supposed to go is of itself sufficient to insure the 
essential presence of correctness in language and in the general 
conduct of the discourser. An illiterate ministry is a contradic- 
tion in terms, as much so as an ignorant ministry. Such an 
order of preachers is indeed at times honored of God in special 
exigencies and for special ends; yet it is strictly exceptional, is 
under special providential oversight, and in no sense is a prece- 
dent for the imitation of the growing Church. The Bible is a 
book among books, the thought of God in written form, and, as 
such, has a literary type of its own—its prose and verse, its 
history and parable, its semiepic and semidramatie poems. 
Hence the increasing emphasis now laid on the distinctively 
literary study of the Bible, not only by way of a destructive 
criticism on the part of the higher critics, but by way of con- 
structive criticism on the part of devout students of the word. 
Hence the preacher of the Gospel must be conversant with the 
Bible on its human side, and in his interpretation of it must 
be loyal to its literary character. 

Literary preaching, however, in the sense now understood 
and condemned, is a something different from all this—in 
which the literary element is emphasized as the prominent one, 
by which the pulpit is transformed into the library, and books 
and authors are the conspicuous feature of the place and hour. 
The preacher now assumes the attitude of the well-read man, 
the man of letters, and wishing to be so understood. In the 
preparation and presentation of divine truth the imagination is 
exalted, the poetic instincts of the hearer are addressed, sacred 
discourse is reduced to one of the fine arts, and frequent cita- 
tions from authors are made a specialty. Such an order of 
preaching is esthetic rather than instructive ; in good form for 
the sake of the form; applying to all the clergy the irony 
of Emerson as to city pastors, that “they may have piety, 
but must have taste.” Sermons replete with quotations from 
secular literature invariably lose something of their specific 
spiritual impression, and this is especially so if the citations 
be from the more psychological and obscure authors, such as 
Browning and Carlyle, rather than from such simple and nat- 
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ural writers as Cowper and Lamb, Irving, Whittier, and Long- 
fellow. 

Here, again, there is the appearance of literary conceit, by 
which the attention of the hearer is gradually diverted to purely 
secular matters, and from the truth preached to the person and 
attainments of the preacher. What the apostle calls ‘“ excel- 
lency of speech” may be the paramount purpose, the preacher 
aiming to be, as Ezekiel expresses it, “a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice.” Every minister is, as 
John the Baptist was, the voice of God to men, but not ex- 
clusively voice; a mouthpiece of God, but not exclusively 
mouth; a man who speaks when he speaks out of “the 
abundance of the heart” and in obedience to the message that 
has been given him of God. Of the famous preachers of 
the time of Louis XIV, Massillon was the most pronounced 
of the literary order. Jeremy Taylor, of England, was such 
a preacher, with his rich Asiatic style, captivating the imag- 
ination of the hearer and addressing himself directly to his 
taste. Blairand Guthrie, of Scotland ; Tillotson, of England ; and 
Nott, Chapin, and Channing, of America, may be here included. 
Finished sermons, so called, may be a total failure. The ser- 
mon of which the most that can be said is that it is in exqui- 
sitely good taste is not the ideal sermon, and violates that fun- 
damental law of simplicity which is nowhere so essential as in 
the Christian pulpit. We are living in a time when societies 
of ethical culture are the media through which some teachers 
of the truth are pleased to fulfill their ministry. To these 
orders there are but two objections, the one being that they 
are ethical only, and the other that they have primary reference 
to culture. It was the signal characteristic of the preaching of 
the early Church that, surrounded as it was by the highest 
models of Hellenic taste and art, it addressed itself, in simplest 
terms, to the deepest needs of men, quite irrespective of the 
artistic canons of the schools of Greece. Inthe pulpit, at least, 
what Mr. Arnold calls “the sense in us for conduct” must 
always take precedence of “the sense in us for beauty,” and 
must control throughout the method of our sermonizing and the 
spirit of our preaching. 

III We are now prepared to note, positively, the primary 
impression of preaching, that it be spiritual, “ in demonstration 
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of the Spirit.” Whatever may be the intellectual and literary 
element, the spiritual should dominate and predominate. In 
answering the question as to what is meant precisely by spir- 
itual preaching we may say, in general, preaching begotten of 
the Spirit as a divine teacher, developed and applied on methods 
sanctioned by the Spirit, and always seeking that the Spirit may 
be honored in it and by it as the Spirit of grace and truth. 

In noting more specifically the nature and purpose of such 
preaching, we state, first, that it is preaching to the conscience. 
Such a purpose is strongly emphasized in Scripture and in the 
history of the Church. The word of God is “ quick and pow- 
erful.” It is a trumpet sounding out its solemn warnings, and 
a light, full-orbed and searching. Such was the preaching of 
John the Baptist to Herod, and of Paul to Felix and Agrippa. 
So Peter preached at Pentecost, and Christ himself to scribes 
and Pharisees. So preached the English and continental re- 
formers to princes and worldly potentates, it being to the last- 
ing honor of some of the court preachers of the seventeenth 
century in France that they stood up in the very center of 
Parisian profligacy and warned the great monarch and his 
courtiers against prevailing sins. In these days, when the time- 
serving spirit is in the house of God, and the “ bondage of the 
pulpit ” is no misnomer, nothing less than a Pauline and Puri- 
tan order of preaching will answer, so as to make it morally 
impossible for sinful men to live on good terms with their con- 
sciences. If the preaching of the time is to meet the require- 
ments of the time it must be spiritual in the sense that it is 
from the conscience to the conscience; pungent and penetra- 
ting; searching as the light; breaking in pieces as the hammer 
of God all that is callous ; burning its way as a fire from heaven 
through all defilement; its language, plain and telling; its 
method, direct and personal ; its injunctions, final. Such is the 
desperate depravity of the natural heart, and such the leveling of 
moral standards, as the world goes and as the Church goes, that 
preaching must be awakening and convincing rather than con- 
ciliatory, pneumatic rather than artistic. It is of conscience 
that Ben Jonson speaks when he says that “the priests of God, 
if effective in their service, must make their pulpits ring and 
the aisles of their churches ring with that round word.” 

Spiritual preaching also seeks to affect and determine the 
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will as the executive faculty in the city of Man-Soul. In this 
sense persuasion is the end, a direct bearing on the principle 
of moral determination in man, to the intent that reflection 
may ripen into repentance, and repentance into permanent 
action. Conscience may be reached and the will be untouched. 
Conviction may be secured this side of any committal of the 
soul to overt moral conduct, and the hearer may stand as a kind 
of outside observer of this serious conflict between his moral 
sense and his personal activity. Hence the need of executive 
preaching, appealing to the most interior motives of the soul, 
if so be they may be embodied in the manifest forms of the 
religious life. In this sense preaching must be practical. In 
the best sense of the term it must be preaching for effect. 

Still further, spiritual preaching addresses itself to the af- 
fections. God is love, and a lost world is to be saved by love. 
Hence, preaching must be affectionate, as expressed by the 
apostle to the Thessalonians: “ But we were gentle among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children: so being af- 
fectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us.” There is here Paul’s paternal 
and even maternal interest in men, if so be he might reach 
them. What are we to say, in this scientific and undemon- 
strative age, to such a type of sacred teaching? “ Rivers of 
water run down mine eyes,” said David, “ because they keep 
not thy law.” Nor do we know that, even in this day, we are 
so wise as to have outlived the desirability of impassioned ser- 
mons, begotten out of an inexpressible love for sinful men. In 
the light of such an order of preaching how insignificant and 
unworthy appears a merely intellectual and literary effort from 
the Christian pulpit! Spiritual preaching must thus awaken 
the conscience, excite to action the dormant will, and appeal 
with directness to the deepest emotions of the heart. Such 
preachers were John Owen and John Knox and John Wesley, 
Doddridge and Baxter and Fenelon, Saurin and Robert Hall 
and Robert South, Edward Payson and John Summerfield and 
Bishop Simpson—while in such a gifted herald as Frederick 
William Robertson, of Brighton, the desirable combination of 
the intellectual, literary, and spiritual was exhibited, and always 
with the spiritual so controlling the speaker as to send every 
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hearer away with the deep impression that he liad been under 
the teaching of a man of God and a master of assemblies, and 
wholly for spiritual ends. 

Such a type of preaching is the most pressing need of the 
modern Church, and how to make it acceptable to the people 
is the important problem of the modern pulpit. How to make 
a spiritual Gospel acceptable to men is the question of moment. 
It is said that the modern Church is not reaching the people, 
though having a ministry of high intellectual power. Here 
is an ideal for the sanctified ambitions of the rising min- 
istry, in which are needed liberal and theological training, 
knowledge of human nature, an experimental acquaintance 
with the art of presenting truth to men, personal piety, special 
possession of the spiritual mind, and ability to commend the 
Gospel to “every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” To 
preach the Gospel as Spurgeon preached it is an ambition well 
worth time and strength and self-denial and prayers and tears to 
compass it, if so be the world may be won to Christ. Toward 
the realization of this ideal it occurs to us to say that preaching, 
from first to last, should be spiritually helpful to the hearer, 
whether Christian or unchristian. It is a loving and timely 
help for which worshipers are waiting. Be the sermon able 
or indifferent, on the intellectual side; be it finished or un- 
finished, on the artistic side, it should be a word of cheer and 
comfort, a word in season to the sinful and sorrowing and 
struggling. In the versatile history of the Church great ser- 
mons may have a place. The call is for good sermons, instruct- 
ing, warning, solacing, and encouraging, so that the house of 
God will be the synonym of all that is brightest and best in 
life. It is possible by divine help so to present the Gospel to 
the people that they shall see it to be just what they need and 
impossible for them to live worthily in the world without it. 
It is because this is the work of the ministry that there is no 
ealling on earth comparable to it in the wealth and quality of 
its gracious recompenses. 
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Art. IV.—THE FUNCTION OF DOUBT. 
Tennyson, in the Jong, sweet requiem over his dead friend, 
Arthur Hallam, dares to say : 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


While we wonder what he means he continues: 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them ; thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own. 


The man who has never been face to face with doubt is gifted 
with rare simplicity, or he has never been very far from home. 
He has not stood much by the world’s great highways. Giant 
Despair still keeps open house at Doubting Castle, and it is a 
well-worn path that leads up to his door. To be sure, much of 
our uncertainty—the fertile source of doubt—may be removed 
by demonstration. The traveler who returns from a voyage 
around the world sets at rest any question as to the shape of the 
earth. The telescope verifies the conjecture of Copernicus in 
reference to the moonlike phases of Venus, and reveals the rings 
of Saturn which so bewildered Galileo and baffled Huyghens. 
The sneer of the English Review that steam travel is an absurd- 
ity has been answered by ten thousand bustling locomotives. 
There are, however, some questions that cannot be answered, 
some doubts that cannot be dispelled, some specters that will 
not down. 

Max Nordanu, in his famous work Degeneration, speaks of 
Tolstoi’s skepticism regarding the genius of Shakespeare, and 
of Ibsen’s suggestion that in the planet Jupiter our mathemat- 
ical laws may be subverted and twice two may equal five, as 
the insanity of doubt. This same writer declares that the Ox- 
ford movement and modern revival meetings are also signs of 
degeneration. In his Conventional Lies of Cwwilization he 
further characterizes religion as a functional weakness, and 
brands the biblical conception of the universe as childish. Thus 
he is ready with the thumbscrew for any incredulity in refer- 
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ence to facts of literature or science, and he keeps the same in- 
strument of torture for any credulity in reference to spiritual 
things. Heis adoubter on principle in the realm of the super- 
natural, but he cannot tolerate doubt outside that realm. His is 
the doubt of the iconoclast—the sworn enemy of the truth— 
the skepticism of the advocate and not of the judge; and it is 
not this to which we refer. 

The honesty that discovers and confesses a difficulty when 
secking the truth; the spirit that prefers the sunny side of the 
street and will walk on the shady side only because the end of 
the journey seems to lie that way; that asks the way to Zion 
with face thitherward—it is this of which we would speak. 
Noris it our purpose to discuss “ philosophic doubt,” as Mr. Bal- 
four calls it—the doubt, for instance, of Hume, who brands as 
sophistry and delusion all knowledge except that which is gained 
through “ mathematical demonstration ” and “ experimental rea- 
soning ;” the doubt of John Stuart Mill, who sees in the natural 
world nothing but the “ possibilities of sensation ; ” and the 
doubt of Herbert Spencer, who sees nothing but the “ unknow- 
able.” We are dealing with common men and with the com- 
mon facts of existence, facts that every preacher meets and 
questions that threaten the peace of every soul in whom is the 
spirit of inquiry. 

For instance, the very existence and nature of God are sur- 
rounded by much uncertainty. It has never been proved that 
God is. There is no attempt at such proof in the Bible. His 
existence is assumed, not demonstrated. We feel that there is 
a God. In spite of any lack of proof, and even aside from 
Christian consciousness, it is easier to accept the fact of Deity 
than to reject it. The late Professor Romanes passed through 
every phase of belief on this subject. At his graduation from 
Cambridge he received a prize for an essay on “ Christian 
Prayer in Harmony with Natural Laws.” Later in life he lost 
his bearings and said, “ There can be no longer any doubt that 
the existence of God is wholly unnecessary to explain the phe- 
nomena of the universe.” But when his splendid powers had 
reached maturity he came back to his early faith and wrote: 
“The soul at its best cannot think God out of its life. A belief 
in him furnishes the only reasonable explanation of the uni- 
verse.” To explain away God would leave a countless number 
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of other things unexplained. We may not understand him, 
but we must admit that he is if we would understand in any 
degree the world in which we live. Nature is God, if there be 
no other, and all her parts are played with surpassing skill. 
Nature is a great artist whose genius is seen in sunset sky and 
autumn woods. Nature is a skilled engineer whose machinery 
keeps the sun and stars in place with more than chronometer 
accuracy. Nature is a trained chemist, for no poison on drug- 
gist’s shelves, nor explosive in the alembie of the alchemist, is 
more correctly weighed nor more carefully listed than the ele- 
ments that form the air, or fire, or water. Some intelligent 
mind must have arranged all this, and some cunning hand 
must have wrought these effects. If there be no God, then, all 
hail, Nature! whatever that may be—Nature pronounced 
with an orotund voice, Nature written with a capital N ; for 
Nature is henceforth our God. 

We know, however, that these phenomena are but the mani- 
festations of personality. Just as beyond the pulsing air-waves 
is the musician, and over the vast reaches through which the 
light-ripple has come is the star, so back of the trailing vines 
and tossing waves of the natural world “standeth God within 
the shadow ;” and it is his hand that regulates all these rhythmic 
changes which we sophomorically call the process of natural 
law. And yet there is so little of him that we can see! Lis 
face is veiled and his steps are muffled. Te makes “ darkness 
his secret place.” He is a God that hideth himself. There 
are shadows over the path that leads into his presence. Thus 
the most vital question of our life is capable of a doubtful an- 
swer. The most important landmark in all the chart of truth 
may lie within the territory of doubt. 

Even if we admit the existence of God there is much left 
unsettled. The government of God is so often a consternation 
to us and an apparent impeachment of the divine goodness. If 
there be any system, it so often seems to be a heartless one. If 
the world is not an accident, then it often looks like an inquisi- 
tion. If nature is not a fate, is it not sometimes a fury? The 
philosopher Mill has said that “nearly all the things for which 
men are imprisoned or hanged are nature’s everyday perform- 
ances.” Alexander Pope refers to the apparent indifference 
of the Creator in the familiar lines : 
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Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


From their birth to their death agony life among animals is 
a struggle. Heat and cold, hunger and thirst, storm and flood 

this is the dread gauntlet all must run. Strong enough to be 
the aggressor to-day, they become the prey of a foe yet stronger 
to-morrow. Nearly forty thousand species have been swept 
away in this pitiless struggle for existence. And this not as 
the result of man’s sin, as certain theological schools once taught. 
This was the order ages before man came into being. Indeed, 
this Ishmaelitism in the animal kingdom was more pronounced, 
orat any rate more formidable, in geologic eras than at present. 
No explanation can be given of this except the law of selection, 
and there is no pity, no bowels of mercy, in selection. It is 
bald, grim science. But the same problem meets us when we 
consider humanity. In Longfellow’s poem we are told of the 
ship that sailed up to the Acadian village and drove forth the 
farmers to wander and die in alien lands. They said among 
themselves, 

Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 


Triumphs. 


Yet, in their sad lives that justice never came. Here we have 
it—the old, new story of evil, of misrule, of heartbreaking. If 
there be a God at the head of affairs, what sort of a God is he ? 
Whi is it that so often the useful, the precious are the victims 
of death, while the weak or the dangerous are left to cumber 
the ground? Why does he allow war to tramp through the 
Jand and leave the print of an iron hoof in so many desolated 
homes? Why are the prayers of mothers and wives unheeded, 
while evil men and a mercenary government go on setting 
traps for son and husband, and blighting their lives with aleo- 
holie poison? Whatearthly king could be party to such meas- 
ures without being branded as a Borgia or a Chosroes II? If 
this be God’s world, it seems to have swung a long way from 
God’s heaven, and to have become a dangerous place for God’s 
children. If nature be one of God’s servants, she seems to have 
but little respect or affection for his other servants. Can anyone 
help asking what all this means? And, if this be all, can we help 
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questioning the wisdom and the benevolence of such a cosmic 
system ¢ 

There are difficulties in accepting the sacred Scriptures as the 
sure word of God. They have come to us from a remote past. 
We cannot trace an unbroken line of succession from the orig- 
inal manuscripts; the earlier links of the chain are lost, and we 
must depend upon fragments gathered here and there in tradi- 
tion and in patristic literature to supply the deficiency and prove 
the genuineness of that which we have. These Scriptures are 
full of strange, unprovable things, apparent contradictions, and 
unnatural situations. Very much of their contents is contrary 
to our ordinary experience, and the greater part beyond 
the reach of human comprehension. They tell of the new 
birth of the soul, which doctrine on its face seems an absurdity ; 
of three persons in one God, which seems a contradiction ; of 
fire in a furnace which did not burn ; of a man who walked the 
waves and did not sink ; of the dead coming to life. The Bible 
is not a reasonable book. It does not attempt to convince, nor 
even to conciliate. It scorns the axioms, repudiates the for- 
mulas, and resents the assumptions, of reason. It maintains a 
lofty reserve. It manifests a haughty indifference to human 
opinion. It makes no concessions, and asks no favors. Its die- 
tum is, “‘ He that believeth . . . shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” And this with the cool decla- 
ration, “ What I do, thou knowest not now;” 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” Mystery 
there is everywhere, laughing in our face, entangling our feet, 
and challenging our faith. 

What should be our attitude toward these things? It is 
not necessary that they be treated in the pulpit; at any rate 
their frequent treatment is not advisable. The pulpit cannot 
afford to become a transparency for all the unfaiths and men- 
tal stumblings of the race. Many a man hears about a new 
skepticism for the first time in the Sunday morning sermon. 
Many of our most skillfully adjusted arguments are boomerangs. 
Many of our great cannon carry shot clear over the enemy into 
the further camp of our friends. And yet these questions can- 
not be put out of court. Nor does it meet the situation to 
point to the analogy of nature. The mystery surrounding life 
and growth and matter does not quiet the unrest caused by the 
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mystery in God and his government, and in the book in which 
he claims to reveal himself. It does not solve one problem to 
show that others exist. The gainsaying lips may be closed, but 
the anxious heart is not satisfied. 

It may be said that many of these questions are answered by 
increased spiritual insight. The mature Elisha can see the trans- 
lation of the prophet when the young theological students at 
Jericho are blind. The Ithuriel spear of Christian insight not 
only may transmute a toad into a demon of evil, but it not in- 
frequently resolves what seems to be a demon into nothing 
worse than a harmless, useful toad. Still, there is a wide mar- 
gin. Even Elisha could follow his Master but a short distance, 
and then “he saw him no more.” There were bounds which 
even he could not pass. It is true that “the natural man receiv- 
eth not the things of the Spirit of God, .. . neither can he 
know them.” It is also true that there are many things which 
even the spiritual man cannot receive or know. There must be 
a reason for this aside from the limitations of the finite mind, 
and it isfound at once in the very resolve and effort to make the 
search. There is no danger of spiritual and intellectual stag- 
nation to the soul that seeks for reasons. This very uncertainty 
brings into exercise faculties that would fail if not exer- 
cised. To neglect a power is to lose that power. Not only 
are there blind fish in the Mammoth Cave, but the mice and 
spiders and beetles there are also blind. Surrender eyes, all ye 
who enter here. “ Unto every one which hath [in use] shall be 
given; and from him that hath not [in use], even that he hath 
shall be taken away from him.” Men have looked for that 
which they could not see, but have needed, and not only have 
they discovered new continents, but have developed new pow- 
ers. And the new continents discovered may be less in impor- 
tance than the new powers born. Necessity has been “the 
mother of invention,” and she has also been the foster nurse of 
the inventor. Lecause of the contradictions in divine govern- 
ment we have such men as Job with his questionings and his 
faith, Milton with his matchless poem—the purpose of which 
is to “ justify the ways of God to men”—and Butler with his 
unanswerable Analogy. Because of the obscurities in the Bible 
commentaries have been written, grammars compiled, sermons 
preached, and arguments marshaled, until the destruction of the 
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literature inspired by the Bible would well-nigh produce a fam- 
ine in the reading world. 

No land on earth has been studied as Palestine has been. 
Here are the waters that, contrary to natural law, were once 
trodden by human feet; here the sepulcher whence, contrary to 
all human experience, came forth the dead ; here grew the fig 
tree that withered at a word. Egypt also has been put under 
the microscope. Temple and tomb and pyramid have been re- 
quired to tell all they know of a people who here wore chains, 
and who, according to the written records, trod unharmed a dry 
pathway through the sea. Mount Sinai has been visited by eager 
scholars. Men have stood with bared heads where once the 
cloud rested, and have looked among the rocks for a print of 
the feet which stood upon a “ paved work of a sapphire stone.” 
The very rubbish heaps upon the site of Solomon’s temple have 
been sifted, and the absence of bits of marble and other débris 
of building has been accepted as proof of the statement that the 
stone was made ready at the quarries, and that no tool of iron 
was heard in the building. In 1 Chron. viii, 38, are the words: 
“And Azel had six sons.” Surely there can be no esoteric 
meaning in this simple sentence; yet one of the rabbis observes 
that “ what the wise men have said about these six sons of Azel 
would load thirteen thousand camels.” 

As a result of this research there are renewed proofs of the 
integrity of the Bible and enlarged faith in the wisdom and 
truth of God. The doubt has provided an antidote for doubt - 
the darkness itself has manufactured a star. Xenophon tells us 
that, in the retreat of the ten thousand, the arrows shot by the 
enemy into the camp of the Greeks were used as fuel and kept 
the soldiers from perishing with cold. The attacks upon the 
Bible, provoked by its apparent discrepancies, have awakened 
inquiry ; and, asa result of that inquiry, the book has stood 
forth in greater glory, while they who, like the queen of Sheba, 
came to see if such things be so have said with her, “ Behold, 
the half was not told me.” 

Moreover, it will be remembered that Bishop Butler speaks 
of doubt as a probation. There are those whose chief temptation 
is to doubt. They are correct in life and clean in heart, and 
without the besetment of doubt they would be without beset- 
ment. This is the only point at which they are vulnerable. 
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The struggle on their part to believe the truth is equivalent to 
the struggle on the part of others to obey the truth. They are 
willing to submit to the law when they know the law, and it 
becomes their duty in general to learn their duties in particular, 
It is our business to understand our moral relations; and he 
who makes no effort to discover the truth about a command- 
ment which seems equivocal to him, or an obligation which to 
him seems obscure, is as guilty as he who disobeys that com- 
mandment when apprehended or repudiates that obligation 
when known. 

It is well to remember that God does not promise to make 
everything plain. He does not guarantee to be always the kind 
of deity we may imagine him to be. He is not under contract 
to carry out any program we may arrange for him. Herein 
is a prolific source of doubt. Here isa man who blames God 
because he has no employment and there is no bread in the fam- 
ily cupboard. His God is a master workman, whose business 
it is to keep his men employed. Here is a mother whose child 
is taken away, and at once God is impeached. What God? 
Her God, or rather God as she apprehends him, who is to be 
held responsible for the accidents of the nursery and the igno- 
rance of physical laws. There are people who think it is God’s 
business to keep things straight in the world. To them he is no 
better than a convenient, ubiquitous chief of police, who must 
look to it and see that murders are not committed and that 
saloons are not opened on Sunday. And so when disorders arise, 
of course, God is derelict, and must submit to an investigation 
of his methods. We make the mistake of applying our time 
measurements to eternal principles. We do not allow for point 
of vision. When Donatello finished the statue of St. Mark which 
now stands in front of the Or San Michele, Florence, it was in- 
spected by the linen-workers who were responsible for its con- 
struction. They at once said it was out of proportion, that it was 
awkward in shape, and that it lacked fidelity to life. They 
further demanded that the necessary alterations be made. The 
artist readily complied. The statue was then in the studio. 
When next the linen-workers came it had been lifted to the 
niche for which it was intended. The worthy critics were en- 
tirely satisfied and congratulated themselves upon their artistic 


taste. The figure had not been touched with the chisel. We 
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make the same blunders in our judgments of God. We get him 
out of proper perspective. We persist in bringing him down 
to sea level. He issomuch larger than “the measure of man’s 
mind.” The limitless circle of his purpose sweeps in scarce 
perceptible curve above and beyond our mathematics and eco- 
nomics. To be sure, he does not forget the sparrows upon the 
housetops, but the stars that look down all night upon the spar- 
row’s nest are his stars. He is holding the world for righteous- 
ness. His plans strike their roots down deep into two eter- 
nities. He steps from mountain peak to mountain peak in his 
progress toward the end of the path. We must come out into 
the open air. We must get our souls into a large place. We 
must walk all around God before we can judge him. When we 
thus know him in all the magnitude of his plans, and in all the 
tenderness of his mercy, then we shall not fear the mysteries 
of life and of providence, for back of it all will be a loving 
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Art. V.—GEORGE ELIOT—A SKETCH. 

Few, if any, luminaries in the bright galaxy of modern Eng- 
lish novelists outshine that peculiar and vivid orb the splendor 
of which still burns steadily across “the dark backward and 
abysm of time,” though the glory of Trollope, Lytton, Kingsley, 
and even Dickens and Thackeray seems to wane through the 
passing decades which have quenched so many lesser lights. 
On the night of December 22, 1880, George Eliot conquered 
“the fever called living,” and entered into her rest, only a few 
months after the literary Grundies were convulsed with aston- 
ishment at the announcement of the marriage of this eminent 
woman with Mr. J. W. Cross, a London banker, formerly resi- 
dent in New York. It has been stated that Mary Ann (or 
Marian) Evans was the daughter of a poor clergyman who at 
one time was attached to the Church of England, but eventu- 
ally became a Presbyterian minister. It has been declared, also, 
that she was adopted in early life by another clergyman of con- 
siderable wealth, who afforded her opportunities for securing 
a first-class education. These statements are entirely inaccu- 
rate. The facts of her early life are little known, and she her- 
self was characterized by the reticence of genius concerning 
her own biographical data. 

Mary Ann Evans was born at Arbury Farm, in Warwick- 
shire, England, November 22, 1819. She remained in the pa- 
rental home, first at Griff, on the same estate, and afterward at 
Coventry, until 1849. Her father, Robert Evans, was a land 
agent and surveyor, and served for many years as agent for the 
estates of more than one old Warwickshire family. In the 
Midlands he is still held in kind remembrance as a man of 
sterling probity and uprightness of conduct. Undoubtedly 
this father was the prototype of more than one admirable char- 
acter in the stories of his gifted daughter. George Eliot’s 
early years were passed in the regions haunted by tle memories 
of Shakespeare. Though it is not clear just how or where her 
education was obtained, she seems to have received very careful 
and adequate mental training. Leaving home, she came to 
London while yet a young woman, and devoted herself to serious 
literature. She became associated with John Stuart Mill, Her- 
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bert Spencer, George Henry Lewes, John Chapman, and other 
writers in the Westminster Review, and in time came to sus- 
tain an editorial connection with that publication. In her 
twenty-sixth year she published a translation of Strauss’s famous 
Life of Jesus, her first important work. Eight years later ap- 
peared her translation of Feuerbach’s Hssence of Christianity. 
The dialectic nature of the products of her pen introduced her 
to the philosophic society of that period, of which she soon be- 
came a leading member. It is a question whether the abstruse 
studies in which she engaged were of any great advantage to 
her in her equipment as a novelist, though doubtless in mental 
poise and accuracy in the use of language she was steadied and 
guided by the discipline which she received in her philosophic 
researches. 

Such a genius as Miss Evans possessed could not long remain 
in the thralls of pure didacticism, and at the suggestion of 
Herbert Spencer she entered the field of the novelist. The 
nom de plume “ George Eliot” she employed for the first time 
when her initial work of fiction was sent to Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. The manuscript of this book, Scenes of Clerical Life, 
was dispatched anonymously to the editor of Blackwood’s, who 
at once accepted it, believing that he discovered in it the first 
fruits of an unusual and superior ability. George Henry 
Lewes acted as Miss Evans’s agent and adviser in this transac- 
tion, and about the same time began that intimate association 
and literary companionship which was to terminate only with 
the death of Lewes, in 1878. Even at this day it is difficult to 
believe that the circumstances and events of a peculiar profes- 
sional life, depicted with such rare skill, pathos, and fidelity, 
were not at some time included in the writer’s personal experi- 
ence. This earliest book of stories revealed in George Eliot 
the possession of that loftiest attribute of genius, the power of 
self-effacement and the projection of the author’s mind with 
intensest sympathy into her own imaginative creations, until 
they become as real and vital as their antitypes of flesh and 
blood. This gift is sometimes called the dramatic instinct, and 
is disclosed in its perfection by Shakespeare, and in a scarcely 
less degree, though in an almost wholly subjective relation, by 
Browning, and, notwithstanding the eccentric manner of its 
presentation, in another realm by George Meredith. Of the 
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work of an author endowed with the dramatic instinct in its 
highest form the delighted reader might say, as Emerson re- 
marked of Montaigne’s essays, “Cut these words, and they 
would bleed.” It is hardly possible to illustrate our meaning 
by any passage wrenched from its connection, unless it be one 
which, with its context, is familiar to the reader and in his 
thought receives emphasis from its setting in the completed 
story. However, we will venture the following excerpt from 
Middlemarch. It is a portion of that chapter descriptive of 
the scene between Will Ladislaw and Rosamond Lydgate after 
they have been surprised by Dorothea Casaubon in a confiden- 
tial interview : 


It would have been safe for Will, in the first instance, to have taken 
up his hat and gone away; but he had felt no impulse to do this; on the 
contrary, he had a horrible inclination to stay and shatter Rosamond with 
his anger. It seemed as impossible to bear the fatality she had drawn 
down on him without venting his fury as it would be to a panther to bear 
the javelin wound without springing and biting. And yet—how could 
he tell a woman that he was ready to curse her? He was fuming under 
a repressive law which he was forced to acknowledge. He was danger- 
ously poised, and Rosamond’s voice now brought the decisive vibration. 
In flutelike tones of sarcasm she said, 

‘*- You can easily go after Mrs. Casaubon and explain your preference.” 

‘*Go after her!” he burst out, with a sharp edge in his voice. ‘‘ Do 
you think she would turn to look at me, or value any word I ever uttered 
to her again at more than a dirty feather? Explain! How can a man 
explain at the expense of a woman ?” 

‘* You can tell her what you please,” said Rosamond, with more tremor. 

‘*Do you suppose she would like me better forsacrificing you? She is 
not a woman to be flattered because I made myself despicable—to believe 
that I must be true to her because I was a dastard to you.” 

He began to move about with the restlessness of a wild animal that 
sees prey but cannot reach it. Presently he burst out again: 

‘‘T had no hope before—not much—of anything better to come. But 
Thad one certainty—that she believed in me, Whatever people had said 
or done about me, she believed inme. That’s gone! She’ll never again 
think me anything but a paltry pretense—too nice to take heaven except 
upon flattering conditions, and yet selling myself for any devil’s change 
by the sly. She'll think of me as an incarnate insult to her, from the 
first moment we—”’ 

Will stopped as if he had found himself grasping something that must 
not be thrown and shattered. He found another vent for his rage by 
snatching up Rosamond’s words again, as if they were reptiles to be 
throttled and flung off. 
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‘‘Explain! Tell a man to explain how he dropped into hell! Explain 
my preference! I never had a preference for her, any more than I have a 
preference for breathing. No other woman exists by the side of her. I 
would rather touch her hand if it were dead than I would touch any 
other woman’s living.” 


Not a little has been said regarding George Eliot’s tendency 
to moralize, again and again interrupting the course of her nar- 
rative to deliver a homily more or less obvious even to the cas- 
ual reader. This may or may not be true; in the opinion of at 
least one of her readers George Eliot’s preachments are of a 
kind that we could illy spare in a world which is not too easily 
impressed with the value of moral excellence and the things 
“pure,” “lovely,” and “of good report.” To return to Scenes 
of Clerical Life, who that traverses “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” 
would be content to omit from it such reflections, mingled with 
glimpses of natural phenomena, as follows? 


5 

The inexorable ticking of the clock is like the throb of pain to sensa- 
tions made keen by a sickening fear. And so it is with the great clock- 
work of- nature. Daisies and buttercups give way to the brown waving 
grasses, tinged with the warm red sorrel; the waving grasses are swept 
away, and the meadows lie like emeralds set in the bushy hedgerows; the 
tawny-tipped corn begins to bow with the weight of the full ear; the 
reapers are bending amongst it, and it soon stands in sheaves; then, pres- 
ently, the patches of yellow stubble lie side by side with streaks of dark- 
red earth, which the plow is turning up in preparation for the new- 
threshed seed. And this passage from beauty to beauty, which to the 
happy is like the flow of a melody, measures for many a human heart the 
approach of foreseen anguish—seems hurrying on the moment when the 
shadow of dread will be followed up by the reality of despair. ... 

While this poor little heart was being bruised with a weight too heavy 
for it nature was holding on her calm, inexorable way, in unmoved and 
terrible beauty. The stars were rushing in their eternal courses; the tides 
swelled to the level of the last expectant weed; the sun was making bril- 
liant day to busy nations on the other side of the swift earth. The stream 
of human thought and deed was hurrying and broadening onward. The 
astronomer was at his telescope; the great ships were laboring over the 
waves; the toiling eagerness of commerce, the fierce spirit of revolution, 
were only ebbing in brief rest; and sleepless statesmen were dreading the 
possible crisis of the morrow. What were our little Tina and her trouble 
in this mighty torrent, rushing from one awful unknown to another? 
Lighter than the smallest center of quivering life in the water drop, hid- 
den and uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of the tiniest 
bird that has fluttered down to its nest with the long-sought food, and 
has found the nest torn and empty. 
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The three stories, “ The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos 
sarton,” “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “ Janet’s Repentance,” 
which constitute Scenes of Clerical Life, scarcely betray the 
hand of the novice. So well managed and easy is the dialogue, 
so smooth are the transitions of the narrative, so finely balanced 
and adjusted are all the elements of the characters portrayed, 
that Miss Evans seems to have appeared completely equipped 
in the literary arena, as Minerva is said to have emerged full- 
armed from the brow of Jupiter. Though, at this day, it would 
seem that anyone possessed of literary perception must have 
discovered in these tales of provincial life evidences of the re- 
markable imaginative fertility and intellectual richness of the 
author’s mind, it was not until the publication of her next story, 
Adam Bede, in 1857, that her reputation was assured as a fresh 
and cogent personality in the field of letters. Upon the appear- 
ance of this new book George Eliot sprang at a single bound 
into the very van of modern British novelists. Adam Bede 
has been criticised on at least two grounds: first, it is alleged 
that the story presents a false and distorted portrayal of “the 
people called Methodists ;” and, second, that in certain portions 
of the book subjects tabooed in polite circles are treated with 
indelicacy. As to the first objection, anyone familiar with the 
history of early Methodism in England will exonerate the 
author of Adam Bede from the charge of inaccuracy or a will- 
ful perversion of facts. It cannot be denied that, amid the 
varying phases, the stirring scenes, and the intense agitation of 
rude but earnest human nature, early Methodism produced 
strange and diverse developments both of piety and conduct. 
The second charge would scarce® be insisted on in these days 
by any person at all familiar with the products of some recent 
writers of fiction-—though the signs of a healthful reaction 
against the pruriency of much recent so-called literature, and 
the demand for Stevenson’s, Weyman’s, Doyle’s, Hope’s, and 
Crockett’s romances of derring-do and chivalrous adventure, in- 
dicate a return to good old Sir Walter’s knightly tales, and the 
generous and sweetly human pages of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Reade, Trollope, and Kingsley. 
With what strength and delicacy George Eliot can treat these 
subjects which are generally tabooed the ensuing passage from 
Adam Bede attests: 
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It was about ten o’clock when Hetty set off, and the slight hoarfrost 
that had whitened the hedges in the early morning had disappeared as 
the sun mounted the cloudless sky. Bright February days have a stronger 
charm of hope about them than any other days in the year. One likes to 
pause in the mild rays of the sun and look over the gate at the patient 
plow horses turning at the end of the furrow, and think that the beautiful 
year is all before one. The birds seem to feel just the same; their notes 
are as clear as the clear air. There are no leaves on the trees and hedge- 
rows, but how green all the grassy fields are! and the dark purplish brown 
of the plowed earth and the bare branches is beautiful, too. What a glad 
world this looks like as one drives or rides along the valleys and over the 
hills! I have often thought so when, in foreign countries, where the fields 
and woods have looked to me like our English Loamshire—the rich land 
tilled with just as much care, the woods rolling down the gentle slopes to 
the green meadows—I have come on something by the roadside which 
has reminded me that I am not in Loamshire: an image of a great agony 
—the agony of the cross. It has stood perhaps by the clustering apple 
blossoms, or in the broad sunshine by the cornfield, or at a turning by the 
wood where a clear brook was gurgling below; and surely, if there came 
a traveler to this world who knew nothing of the story of man’s life 
upon it, this image of agony would seem to him strangely out of place in 
the midst of this joyous nature. He would not know that, hidden behind 
the apple blossoms, or among the golden corn, or under the shrouding 
boughs of the wood, there might be a human heart beating heavily with 
anguish—perhaps a young blooming girl, not knowing where to turn for 
refuge from swift-advancing shame; understanding no more of this life 
of ours than a foolish lost lamb wandering farther and farther in the 
nightfall on the lonely heath, yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitter- 
ness, 

Such things are sometimes hidden among the sunny fields and behind 
the blossoming orchards; and the sound of the gurgling brook, if you 
came close to one spot behind a small bush, would be mingled for your 
ear with a despairing human sob. No wonder man’s religion has much 
sorrow in it; no wonder he needs a suffering God. 

Hetty, in her red cloak and warm bonnet, with her basket in her hand, 
is turning toward a gate by the side of the Treddleston road, but not that 
she may have a more lingering enjoyment of the sunshine and think hope 
of the long unfolding year. She hardly knows that the sun is shining; 
and for weeks now, when she has hoped at all, it has been for something 
at which she herself trembles and shudders. She only wants to be out of 
the high road, that she may walk slowly, and not care how her face looks 
as she dwells on wretched thoughts; and through this gate she can get 
into a field path behind the wide, thick hedgerows. Her great dark eyes 
wander blankly over the fields like the eyes of one who is desolate, home- 
less, unloved, not the promised bride of a brave, tender man. But there 
are no tears in them; her tears were all wept away in the weary night be- 


fore she went to sleep. 
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After the publication of Adam Bede, in rapid succession 
followed The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola, Felix 
Holt, the Radical; Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda, and The- 
ophrastus Such. In the Mill on the Floss is presented, with 
all the skill of composition, nicest choice of incident, and the 
abounding resources of genius, the love of a brother and sister 
who in their death were not divided. But it is a moot point 
whether in Middlemarch or Romola the splendid literary ability 
of George Eliot reached its highest level. Perhaps the honors 
are about equally divided between the two volumes. In 
Romola the figure of Savonarola, the Dominican monk—im- 
posing, dark, mysterious—stalks amid the lurid and stormy 
scenes which in Florence made tragic the closing years of the 
corrupt century in which he lived. It is with a loving hand 
that the writer has painted, stroke by stroke, the portrait of the 
great preacher and reformer, impressing upon her readers, in a 
manner never to be forgotten, the Frate’s fiery eloquence, his 
consuming earnestness, his uncompromising boldness, his re- 
finement and mysticism. The strong resemblance which the 
countenance of George Eliot bore to that of Savonarola has fre- 
quently been remarked, and it may have been the unconscious 
sympathy thus engendered within her that enabled her to pro- 
duce so vital and memorable a portrayal of the Florentine 
prophet. One of the most artistically wrought, as well as 
realistic, incidents of modern fiction is that wherein Tito 
Melema escapes death by drowning in the stream only to meet 
it in the long grass on the river bank at the hands of his injured 
and frenzied father. This passage will also serve as an ade- 
quate example of the method by which George Eliot produces, 
word by word and sentence by sentence, the culminating and 
abiding impression : 

Tito knew him, but he did not know whether it was life or death that 
had brought him into the presence of his injured father. It might be 
death—and death might mean this chill gloom, with the face of the 
hideous past hanging over him forever. 

But now Baldassarre’s only dread was lest the young limbs should es- 
cape him. He pressed his knuckles against the round throat and knelt 
upon the chest with all the force of his aged frame. Let death come 
now. 

Again he kept watch on the face. And when the eyes were rigid again 
he dared not trust them. He would never lose his hold till some one 
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came and found them. Justice would send some witness, and then he, 
Baldassarre, would declare that he had killed this traitor, to whom he 
had once been a father. They would, perhaps, believe him now, and 
then he would be content with struggle of justice on earth—then he 
would desire to die with his hold on this body, and follow the traitor to 
hell that he might clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his knuckles against the round 
throat, without trusting to the seeming death, till the light got strong, 
and he could kneel no longer, Then he sat on the body, still clutching 
the neck of the tunic. But the hours went on, and no witness came. No 
eyes descried, afar off, the two human bodies among the tall grass by the 
riverside. Florence was busy with greater affairs and the preparation of 
a deeper tragedy. 

Not long after these two bodies were lying in the grass Savonarola was 
being tortured, and crying out in his agony, ‘‘I will confess.” 

It was not until the sun was westward that a wagon, drawn by a mild 
gray ox, came to the edge of the grassy margin, and as the man who led 
it was leaning to gather up the round stones that lay heaped in readiness 
to be carried away he detected some startling object in the grass. The 
aged man had fallen forward, and his dead clutch was on the garment of 
the other. It was not possible to separate them—nay, it was better to 
put them into the wagon and carry them as they were into the great 
Piazza, that notice might be given to the Eight. 

Romola is not George Eliot’s most popular novel, but, as 
illustrating her vast constructive skill, the polemical bias of her 
mind, the singular ability with which she could turn current 
traditions and historical events to the novelist’s account, her 
wide acquaintance with ancient and medieval literature, and 
her power of absorbing the peculiar awra of an ardent nation- 
ality, this book will always be considered among her best. The 
virile quality of this great woman’s writings is indicated by the 
fact that for years the pseudonym under which she wrote was 
accepted as the genuine name of a man of extraordinary genius 
and knowledge. We know of but one other such instance of 
equal interest on record, and that is of a notable French woman 
who for many years sent forth her writings to the world under 


the fictitious name of George Sand. 

The private life of George Eliot has been made the subject 
of much unfair and ignorant discussion. The paucity of 
details regarding her domestic affairs renders it not altogether 
safe to pronounce judgment upon what may, superficially, per- 
haps, appear to be a violation of the sanctity of the marriage 
bond. It hasalready been stated that the manuscript of Scenes 
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of Clerical Life was sent to the publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine by George Henry Lewes. Mr. Lewes was a student 
of philosophy, the author of a few philosophical treatises, and 
the writer of a Life of Goethe, by which work he is best 
known. He had a wife who had abandoned him two or three 
times; after having condoned her offenses on former occasions, 
he at last refused to countenance longer her vagaries of passion, 
and so made their separation final. He met Mary Ann Evans, 
being attracted to her both by her philosophical writings 
and adimiration for her superior intellectual attainments, and, 
though Miss Evans was reticent to an extreme degree, she was 
finally persuaded to share with him his home. It seems to 
have been a case of purely mental affinity. They lived together 
in London, and henceforth to her intimate friends George 
Eliot became known as Mrs. Lewes. Lewes became her literary 
agent and adviser, jealously guarding ler every interest, and so 
protecting and fostering her intellectual life that she was 
enabled to develop it under the most favorable conditions. 
This intimate association and close literary friendship termi- 
nated only with the death of Mr. Lewes, in 1878. Mr. Lewes 
having been unable to obtain a divorce from his first, erring 
wife, the union between the philosopher and the authoress 
could not be rendered legal by either Church or State, though 
it was sanctioned by the approval and good wishes of a large 
circle of refined and intelligent personal friends. Not a few 
persons are disposed to regard with a lenient eye the moral 
vagaries of the possessors of genius. It has been said that 
“the being who is gifted with genius does not possess it; it 
possesses him, and he and we have to pay the penalty.” But 
nature is a stern Nemesis, and every false position into which 
we may be betrayed involves its own sorrow and loss. In his 
volume entitled J/y Confidences Frederick Locker-Lampson 
says : 

Tam sure that she [George Eliot] was very sensitive, and must have had 
many a painful half hour as the helpmate of Mr. Lewes. By accepting the 
position she had placed herself in opposition to the moral instincts of most 
of those whom she held most dear. Though intellectually self-contained, I 
believe she was singularly dependent on the emotional side of her nature. 
With her, as with nearly all women, she needed a something to lean upon. 
Though her conduct was socially indefensible, it would have been cruel, 
it would be stupid, to judge her exactly as one would judge an ordinary 
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offender. Whatagenius she must have had to have been able to draw so 
many high-minded people to her! I have an impression that she felt her 
position acutely, and was unhappy. George Eliot was much to be pitied. 


And elsewhere he says of the relation of George Eliot and 
Mr. Lewes, “ He was ever on the alert to shield her from wor- 
ries and annoyance, and keen to get her good terms from the 
publishers, but somehow it seemed an incongruous partnership.” 
George Eliot was a passionate admirer of personal beauty in 
either man or woman, as witness her descriptions of Hetty 
Sorrel and Tito Melema. Probably this was the result of 
intense consciousness of her own deficiencies in respect to 
physicial comeliness. Locker-Lampson again writes : 


Nature had disguised George Eliot’s apparently stoical yet really vehe- 
ment and sensitive spirit, and her soaring genius, in a homely and insig- 
nificant form. Her countenance was equine—she was rather like a horse, 
and her head had been intended for a much larger body; she was not a 
tall woman. She wore her hair in not pleasing, out-of-fashion loops, 
coming down on cither side of her face, so hiding her ears; her garments 
concealed her outline—they gave her a waist like a milestone. You will 
see her at her very best in the portrait by Sir Frederick Burton. To my 
mind George Eliot was a plain woman. 


Of her habits of conversation the same writer observes: 


She had a measured way of conversing, restrained but impressive. 
When I happened to call she was nearly always seated in the chimney 
corner ona low chair, and she bent forward when she spoke. As she often 
discussed abstract subjects, she might have been thought pedantic, espe- 
cially as her language was sprinkled with a scientific terminology; but I 
do not think she was a bit of a pedant. Then, though she had a very 
gentle voice and manner, there was every now and then just a suspicion 
of meek satire in her talk. Her sentences unwound themselves very 
neatly and completely, leaving the impression of past reflection and 
present readiness; she spoke exceedingly well, but not with all the sim- 
plicity and verve, the happy abandon of certain practiced women of the 
world; however, it was in a way that was far more interesting. I have 
been told that she was most agreeable en téte-d-téte; that when surrounded 
by admirers she was apt to become oratorical—a different woman. She 
did not strike me as witty or markedly humorous ; she was too much in 
earnest. She spoke as if with a sense of responsibility, and one cannot 
be exactly captivating when one’s doing that. 


Of the poetry of George Eliot not much needs to be written, 
though curiously enough she herself preferred it to her novels. 
It is pale and colorless, as compared with the iridescent splen- 
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dors of her prose compositions. Her natural mode of expres- 
sion was not in verse. While much of her prose is essentially 
poetical, her large powers evidently chafed under the restraints 
and limitations imposed by metrical laws and the exigencies of 
rhyme. While her patience as an artist was long and deep, 
she lacked that subtler gift or instinct which makes the poet 
the seer, and whereby his utterances are forged from the 
central fires of his life. “The Legend of Jubal,” “ How Lisa 
Loved the King,” and “The Spanish Gypsy” are the most 
notable of her poetical writings. The didactic habit of her 
mind quenched the singer’s sibylline rage. The following 
stanzas embody her nearest approach to lyric fire : 
Sweet evenings come and go, love, 
They came and went of yore; 


This evening of our life, love, 
Shall go and come no more. 


When we have passed away, love, 
All things will keep their name ; 

But yet no life on earth, love, 
With ours will be the same. 


The daisies will be there, love, 
The stars in heaven will shine; 

Tshall not feel thy wish, love, 
Nor thou my hands in thine. 


A better time will come, love, 
And better souls be born; 
I would not be the best, love, 
To leave thee now forlorn. 


If the fame of George Eliot rested upon her poetry alone 
that fame to-day would be a vanishing quantity. It is an inter- 
esting psychological question, or perhaps a question in mental 
pathology, why so many great writers, unsatisfied with their 
noble conquests in the commoner field of prose, like good Cap- 
iain Wegg, “drop into poetry.” The examples of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Lamb, Thackeray, 
and, at the present time, Mr. Gladstone in his translations from 
Horace, occur at once as cases in point. Probably others could 
be recalled with a little effort of the memory. But there is one 
brief poem from the pen of George Eliot which is a beautiful 
and dignified composition, worthy the inspired muse of the 
most gifted of the tuneful ilk. These lines have been quoted 
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quently, but they may be introduced here as constituting the 

frequently, but they may be introduced her tituting tl 

best specimen of George Eliot’s now all-but-forgotten verse: 
Oh may I join the choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 





hie In pulses stirred to generosity, 
ee In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 


For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
ihe And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 





So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
He Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
a With growing sway the growing life of man. 
ie So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
i With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
: Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
; A vicious parent shaming still its child 
} Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 
i Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
E Die in the large and charitable air. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 


eee 


This is the life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
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The later works of George Eliot were extremely successtul 
in a pecuniary way. She received but fifteen hundred dollars 
for Scenes of Cle rical Life. But Middl march brought her 
forty thousand dollars, and Daniel Deronda nearly as much 
more. Only one other female author has rivaled George Eliot 
as regards financial rewards of her work—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Upon the death of Mr. Lewes, after a year and a half of 
virtual widowhood, George Eliot was married May 6, 1880, ut 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, to Mr. John Walter 
Cross. Mr. Cross was much younger than his bride, and had 
long been a valued and esteemed friend of both herself and Mr. 
Lewes. Says Locker-Lampson of the new union: 

George Eliot’s more transcendental friends never forgave her for mar- 
rying. In a morally immoral manner they washed their virtuous hands 
of her. I could not help thinking it was the most natural thing for the 
poor woman to do. She was a heavily laden but interesting derelict, 
tossing among the breakers, without oars or rudder, and all at once the 
brave Cross arrives, throws her a rope, and gallantly tows her into harbor, 


A little more than seven months after her marriage with Mr. 
Cross George Eliot passed into that realm where Time himself 
“shall furl his wings and cease to be.’ The funeral of Mr. 
Lewes had been held in the mortuary chapel in Highgate 
Cemetery, and there the funeral of George Eliot was also held. 
It was a day of snow and slush, and a bitter wind was blow- 
ing, “but still,” avers an eyewitness, “there was a remarkable 
gathering from all parts of England.” Of her burial place a 
writer in the London Chronicle says: 

When you get to the top of Swain’s Lane you see two gates; take the 
one on the right and, entering, keep to the left. The path sweeps round 
a little hillock, and in a few steps you see in front of you a great block 
of buildings. Thisis St. Pancras Infirmary. You keep straight on until 
you come to the last turning to the left; take that, and after ten yards you 
come on a plain gray granite obelisk and pedestal, together not more than 
ten feet high. Without your attention being called to this quiet memorial, 
amid so many elaborate commemorations of sorrow, you would pass it 
unnoted, But stop a moment and read. This is what you see: 


“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 





Here lies the Body of 
* George Eliot,” 
Mary Ann Cross. 
Born 22 November, 1819; 
Died 22 December, 1880, 
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That is the simple yet eloquent inscription cut on the granite pedestal 
in severely plain letters of gold. The Spartan brevity and simplicity of 
it is in keeping with the great writer’s life and philosophy. And the in- 
evitableness of the ‘‘common lot” is unconsciously emphasized by the 
fact that on her right is a monument more ornate than her own, chroni- 
cling the death of an unknown family. Here, facing the east and the 
rising sun, lies the ashes of one who bore a proud name in the brilliant 
roll of English literature, resting after a busy life of earnest purpose and 
much great work accomplished. Many may regret that a more conspicu- 
ous, a more elaborate monument does not mark the Friedensheim of the 
author of Middlemarch, Felix Holt, Adam Bede, and Romola, These have 
to be reminded that George Eliot’s most ‘‘ enduring brass” is to be found 
in her works and the memory of her life. 

The attainments of George Eliot were remarkably extensive. 
She was a classical scholar, and to her familiarity with the prin- 
cipal modern languages she added an acquaintance with Russian 
and modern Greek. She was widely learned in the physical 
sciences, the arts and philosophies, and was a profound student 
in the history of human thought and investigation. The pe- 
culiar characteristics of her mind were acute analysis, unerring 
perception of fitness and relation, a luxuriant but chastened 
fancy, and a rare and delightful energy of expression. Her 
style is a compound of classicism and didacticism, of scientific 
technicality and broad colloquialism. Not one of her country- 
women of this or any former period, excepting Mrs. Browning, 
can compare with her in expressive ability, keenness of dis- 
crimination, and forceful and elegant English. Among female 
writers what Mrs. Browning is in poetry George Eliot is in 
prose. Though not so much given to the use of the incisive 
and vigorous Saxon words with which our language abounds as 
Mrs. Browning was, yet she fully equaled her in knowledge of 
the delicate shades of difference in nearly synonymous terms, 
while she easily surpassed her in methods of technical utterance 
and the fullness of her vocabulary. The mantle of high- 
priestess of British novelists, the peeress of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and the greatest of that trio of great female story 
writers, Jane Austin, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot, lies 
where she dropped it. Who shall be worthy to wear it after 
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Arr. VI.— RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND BE- 
TWEEN PURITAN AND METHODIST. 

Tue period between Puritan and Methodist began, in Eng- 
land, with one reaction and ended with another. The first 
reaction was against extreme Puritanism, the other against 
extreme deism. The first reaction began with the return of a 
king to his kingdom, the other with the entrance of a Christian 
scholar into the religious world. Charles II and John Wesley 
mark the limits of the latest period of English irreligion. 

The Cromwells had died. The Commonwealth had passed 
away, not so much for a lack of Cromwells as for a lapse of 
the old Puritan spirit, which sought by means of armaments 
and parliaments to institute a “kingdom of God” on earth. 
Puritanism had made godliness the standard, but Puritanism 
was without a standard godliness, inasmuch as, in spite of its 
nobleness of purpose and strength of will and strenuousness of 
effort, Puritanism was limited by her narrowness and weakened 
by her pettiness, and in the name of godliness soon exhibited 
the tyranny of spirit it had condemned under the name of 
king. Puritanism had stood for religion, but religion had be- 
come politics, and politics had narrowed the nobler idea to the 
contines of a limiting theory. 

From the death of the first Cromwell, in 1658, to the return 
of the exile King Charles, in 1660, a whole age seemed to 
pass over England. The sober dress of the Puritan was 
changed to the gaudy dress of the cavalier; the holy twang 
was displaced by ribaldry of speech and flippancy of utterance ; 
the demeanor of life passed from a too severe seriousness to a 
most detestable levity. In Parliament, where the stern-faced 
Puritans had sat in their gloomy righteousness, now gathered 
cavaliers whose passions, suppressed by the events of the last 
two decades, found issue in statutes more revolutionary than 
the mandates of Cromwell. The official body which had re- 
moved the crown, and the head with it, from Charles I now 
placed the scepter more firmly in the hand of Charles IT. 

Ecclesiastically, Puritanism was exchanged for episcopacy ; 
morally, pleasure, too base to be called frivolous, displaced aus- 


tere gravity of manners; religiously, the revolution in charac- 
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ter was attended by a revolution in thought, and these changes 
passed to such an extreme that the second reaction was expressed 
in the greatest revival in religion the world has known. The 
Pentecostal revival soon lost its power in the baseness of Rome, 
but modern evangelism is reaching and vivifying the entire 
world. 

The moral purpose of the period was to find a basis for ethics 
independent of revelation. It is noticeable, however, that men 
who would free themselves from the strictures of superhuman 
authority seek such freedom by a method which will protect 
them against such an authority should it unexpectedly exist. 
Hence, between Puritan and Methodist, religion must be re- 
tained ; for its necessity was admitted, thongh its divine sanc- 





ry tions must be removed, as their inconvenience was manifest. 
Z Men assented to the existence of objective truth, to which the 
; mind might reach upward from below, but which could not be 


imparted from above. A universal human scholarship not a 
divine inspiration seemed possible. 

: The human mind, therefore, must seek its religion, since 
none could be revealed. The method the mind should adopt, 
the direction in which it should seek, and the inspiration of the 
quest were determined by the intellectual elements of the age, 
expressing themselves in ethics, in philosophy, and in science. In 
' ethics five men are representative. Hobbes, deriving morality 
a from self-interest and finding moral sanction in the royal will; 
Cudworth, deriving morality from reason; Shaftesbury, from 
good will; Hutcheson, from good taste ; and Bolingbroke, from 
pleasure, good or bad, indicate the progress of the ethical 
thought of England during the period under review. Hobbes 
had set the pace, and it was in vain that Cudworth and Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson emphasized sesthetic morality ; the nation, 
with God undeified, passed beyond such influences to an age 
whose moralist was Bolingbroke. The Puritan had cut clean 
to the bedrock of moral obligation, and in such an age only as 
thin a blade as his could cut so deep. When ethical thought 
dulled its edge on moral theory devoid of divine sanction the 
foundations were not uncovered, and vice and crime sprang up 
amid the ruins of an effete morality. Life without the in- 
spiration of God soon lacked, also, the aspirations of man. 
Philosophy, too, added her ingredient to the character of the 
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thouglit of the time. The voice of Francis Bacon calling men 
to the study of nature, and of Descartes calling men to the 
study of man, were heard ; Locke, inquiring into the origin of 
knowledge, taught men that religious knowledge, also, might 
be uncertain ; while Spinoza, critically examining the scriptural 
writings, cast a shadow upon the authority it had been assumed 
the Scriptures possessed. The nation was accustomed to 
change; they had seen political and social changes innumera- 
ble; old things had been rapidly passing away ; new things had 
been speedily displaced by newer things; a transition in re- 
ligion was compatible with the experience of the times. 

The transition began with a destructive process. In the 
earlier part of the period Lord Herbert, Blount, and Hobbes 
had viewed religion from a political standpoint, and had found 
it initnical to the political spirit. But with the opening of the 
eighteenth century the lead of Locke was followed by Toland 
and Shaftesbury, who examined the first principles of religion, 
while Collins and Woolston, following the guidance of Spinoza, 
critically attacked the miracles of Christ and the prophecies of 
the Old Testament as evidences of Christianity. The constructive 
process followed. Even beneath the attacks of the destructive 
writers lurked a half-expressed consciousness of deity; the de- 
fenders of Christianity, also, impressed the thought of the time 
with the religious sense, while the religious sense itself could 
not be satisfied with the negations of the earlier writers. But 
whither should men turn to find that God whose existence and 
character revelation had not revealed? Man must have a God; 
the spirit of the age, making its appeal to reason, sought a so- 
lution of the mystery of the divine existence in the nature 
which that God had made, and which reason was revealing. 
The world was being brought into the light of human knowl- 
edge. The discoveries of science had revealed the wideness of 
the universe and the uniformity of creation and the reign of 
law. As men turned away from the old, which was depreciated 
by the new criticism, they instinctively laid hold of the new, 
just rising clear and attractive from a long neglect. Nature, 
forgotten during the long process of speculative thought, offered 
an attractive source from which might be drawn what the soul 
of man instinctively felt must be possessed, a sense of divine 
relationship. Natural religion was to take the place of re- 
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vealed religion ; Tindal and Morgan and Chubbled the attempt 
to find in nature the Deity they could not find in revelation. 
The theist had conceived of God without the universe, sepa- 
rated from his works and independent of law, himself his own 
law, and his will supreme and arbitrary in determining law; 
the deist, on the other hand, would find God immanent in nature, 
especially in man, thus presenting once more an idea which had 
been firmly grasped by the early Greek fathers. It was a no- 
ble conception. It insisted on a God at hand, not afar off; it 
brought Deity and nature into sublime harmony ; it proposed 
to make nature everywhere speak of God. Yet it failed, not 
merely to take the place of the old religion, but to afford any 
vital religion at all. While assuming that God was near, yet, 
by denying revelation, it placed him afar, inasmuch as he could 
not make his presence known to the human heart. God 
might speak through nature to man, but he could not speak to 
man himself. Nature stood always between man and Deity, 
and soon nature alone was seen making its appeal to the senses, 
not to the soul. The God whom these men sought to make 
immanent in his universe was about to be excluded altogether 
by a process whose logical result must be blank atheism. 
Meanwhile, the Christian faith had not lacked defenders. 
Waterland and Foster replied to Tindal; Bishop Sherlock 
wrote his Zrial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus 
against Woolston; Lyttleton had defended revelation ; War- 
burton had written Zhe Divine Legation of Moses; and Bishop 
Butler had replied to everyone in his famous Analogy. It 
was a contest of giant intellects. Tle defenders of Christianity 
adopted the basis of argument afforded by their opponents. 
Their appeal, also, was to the reason. Hence, in their defense 
of Christianity the intellectual element predominated. An 
ethical tone pervaded their writings, and all proved themselves 
“moralists rather than theologians.” During the whole proc- 
ess dogmatics were left in abeyance, and even Butler, who 
gave a new force and new standing to theological determina- 
tions, afforded little clew to the mystery of the divine relation- 
ship to the soul. For, in fact, the individual had been forgotten 
in the intellectual struggle. The Churches preached no longer 
doctrines, and insisted no longer on other than the ethical con- 
tent of religion. The whole effort of the Church and of 
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Christian thinkers was given to the negative process of self- 
defense against the deism of the age. 

An interesting comment on the futility of the religion of na- 
ture to sustain the moral character of the time is the rise of the 
“ British essayists,” whose purpose was to stay the rising tide of 
wickedness by literary efforts. Zhe Tattler, The Spectator, The 
Guardian, The Rambler, sustained by such editors and con- 
tributors as Steele, Addison, Pope, Berkeley, and Johnson, un- 
dertook to make vice unpopular and evil character disreputable 
by humorous and sarcastic discussions of the vices and follies 
of the people. From the lighter vein of humor they soon 
passed to severe denunciations and keen criticisms of popular 
methods of life. It was doubtless the most important attempt 
in history to elevate the moral tone of society by literary means. 
Its success was only partial, even though the influence of such 
writings was very great. But the failure of this movement 
was not more a proof of the weakness of literature to purify 
society than the existence of that literature is a reflection on 
the religious character of the times. 

Evidently the results of the struggle of three quarters of a 
century were incomplete and unsatisfactory. Skeptical thought, 
driven from the position of deism, looked now toward atheism ; 
forced to abandon the religion of nature, men were about to 
abandon religion of any kind. Religion became identified with 
ethical culture, and ethical culture proved itself incapable of 
lifting the dark pall of immorality and spiritual indifference 
which hung over England when the eighteenth century began. 
The theology of the time, such as it was, “suffered from the 
divorce between intellect and a living Christian experience.” 
The apologist had won a victory against deism, but the world 
still lay in the moral stupor of religious indifference, receiving 
from dead ecclesiasticism, as it were, the formula of the bread 
of life, but finding nowhere any warmth to stir the hidden 
leaven. Deism, to be sure, was not dead, but it was paralytic ; 
the Church of the new century may not have been dead, but it 
was torpid; theology, having spent its powers in a successful 
self-defense, was, nevertheless, facing a problem which the deists 
had set, and which the century would only begin to solve—the 
harmony of revelation and law in the religious life; the whole 
English world seemed waiting the introduction of a life which 
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should fuse the severed elements of truth held in separation by 
the deist, who emphasized law, and by the apologist, who in- 
sisted on the importance of revelation. 

The Methodists came at this appointed time. It has not been 
clearly enough recognized that the distinctive feature of Meth- 
odism was not simply a revival of emotional religion. There 
was something deeper about it than that. Its greatest service 
was that it brought to the theological content of religion the 
spiritual element to give it life. Methodism began the solution 
of the problem just stated. With the deist, Methodism found 
God immanent in nature; with Kant, Methodism found his 
most positive revelation in the convictions of the soul; with 
the old theology, Methodism placed God supreme over nature. 
Methodism brought the life, also, that could fuse these essen- 
tial truths into a vital religious state of the individual soul. 


Webber, CMC deem. 
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Art. VII.—THE VENDETTA—HOW LAW EVOLVES 
FROM THE PATRIARCHAL CELL. 


Tue vendetta had its home in Corsica. When a man was 
murdered a kinsman of the victim drew his sword and pursued 
the felon to vengeance. But the Corsican vendetta had its 
analogues in the penal jurisprudence of many people, illustra- 
ting all stages of legal development, from the rudest and most 
archaic conditions to the refined and finished systems of our 
modern times and Western world. It is the object of this article 
to exhibit the influence of kinship in the evolution of law. 

By kinship we understand the relation of individuals who 
trace their descent from a common ancestor. While many 
seem to live companionless and isolated from the association 
and affection of kindred, or wholly without known relatives, 
thoughtful contemplation of vital statistics brings to mind with 
wonderful suggestiveness the conception of the brotherhood of 
man and the great truth that God made of one flesh all men to 
dwell upon the earth. The blood of Victoria is found in about 
all the royal families of Europe, and in direct line the queen’s 
descendants will soon occupy the thrones of Russia, Germany, 
and England, not to mention the lesser principalities where 
they already rule. Nature provides us just as prolifically with 
ancestors. Each one of us has four grandparents to two par- 
ents, and going back to the twentieth generation he finds that 
over one million ancestors have poured their blood into his 
veins. This is subject to some qualification, for kinsmen may 
intermarry, even such near relatives as first cousins; but this 
circumstance only adds emphasis to the statement that all men 
are brothers. 

It seems a simple task in these days to determine the prov- 
ince of jurisprudence, and to define law as the whole body 
of those rules which are enforced in courts of justice. But the 
antiquarian and the student of oriental institutions has no such 
conception of the law. He finds law commingled with sacer- 
dotalism and jurists confounded with priests. The sanction 
which compels obedience to public authority is often wanting, 
and social disapprobation is the only coercive force in law. 
Down to our own time, and in the most highly evolved _polit- 
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ical societies, we find ecclesiastics holding office as ministers of 
state, diplomatic envoys, aristocratic legislators, and chiefs of 
the judiciary. Bishops have been the tutors of princes, and the 
Church has been the monopolist of learning. Aside from an 
elective ecclesiastical principate in the empire of the popes, 
lasting to the present generation as an independent member of 
the family of nations, with armies and revenues, with nobility 
and a diplomatic corps, with treaties and legislation, and aside 
from the spiritual baronies of the Middle Ages, we find epis- 
copal tribunals charged with jurisdiction over marriage, ali- 
mony, and divorce, as well as over the temporal interests of the 
probate of wills, the guardianship of orphans, and the adminis- 
tration of the property of intestates. The ecclesiastical courts 
were not abolished in England till forty years ago. 

There is, therefore, no justification for the lofty scorn with 
which some churchmen regard the law—as we know it—as the 
product of the evil devices of ungodly men, framed With a view 
to defeating the ends of justice, and administered by men of 
selfishness, ambition, and unworthy motive. In reality, our 
law is not the product of the creative genius of some great 
legislator ; it is rather the result of the gradual unfolding of 
national life and character. It has its beginnings in neighbor- 
hood customs, in the usages of markets, in the necessities of 
trade, and in the orderly course of exchange. It receives its 
first formulation in the adjudication of tribunals ; and when its 
development has ceased it takes on its final form in a statutory 
enactment. All the forces that act on man in society—polit- 
ical, religious, moral, and economic—contribute to its develop- 
ment. It may be properly regarded as the will of the state; 
for the people stand ready to vindicate its decrees by the last 
ounce of public authority. 

While our modern law responds promptly to the call of 
economic necessity, ancient law was a stranger to the principle 
of progress and exalted tradition as an infallible rule of right. 
Ancestor worship and a reverence for the past, which it is 
difficult for us of the West properly to estimate, aided in accom- 
plishing this result. In fact, the jural notion presents itself to 
many orientals of our day, not as suggesting a rule of human 
action, formulated to control present conduct and relying for 
its vindication on the presence of force; but it appears insepa- 
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rably associated with past immemorial usage, and amounts to 
an official utterance of the undeviating practice of the fathers. 
The oriental regards the phrase, “It has ever been the cus- 
tom of our ancestors,” as equivalent to the formula, “ Be it 
enacted.” 

While it is not entirely pertinent to the present discussion, 
which is concerned with jurisprudence, it is certainly suggestive 
to note the influence of kinship in religion. Man in general 
inherits the religion, as well as the language, of his ancestors. 
Some jurists of distinction have not hesitated to refer all the 
institutions of early law to the zeal with which provision is 
made for the celebration of funeral rites and the perpetuation 
of the memory of the dead. The first appearance of deities is 
in the shape of household or hearthstone gods, which theorists 
have sometimes associated with the spirits of departed ances- 
tors. These conceptions, while general among the rudest of 
the races of men, are also to be met in the most historie and 
venerable religious systems. It is easy to find such suggestions 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. The Jew regards his religion as 
hereditary. He spends little money on missionaries and main- 
tains no propaganda. He regards Hebraistic theism and re- 
ligious ceremonial as the system of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Jehovah’s jealous care is for Israel, whose battles he fights 
and whose sins—generally the going after false gods—he pun- 
ishes. Absorption by marriage or adoption into a new family, 
subject to the jurisdiction of a new house-father, prompts the 
one initiated to say, “ Thy gods shall be my gods.” 

But in politics the influence of kinship is equally apparent, 
and quite as universally discoverable. The king is the father 
of his people, and the basis of associated life and action among 
primitive men is the fact or legal fiction of consanguinity. 
Human history begins with an account of brotherhood quar- 
rels. The Latin legend of Romulus and Remus is antedated 
by the Hebrew story of Cain and Abel. Tribal sovereignty, 
in the order of evolution, precedes territorial sovereignty ; in 
fact, the latter, if we are to credit Sir Henry Maine, is a tardy 
offshoot of feudalism. In primitive antiquity men acted to- 
gether, not on account of local contiguity, but because of their 
descent, actual or simulated, from acommon ancestor. The 
student of law and politics need not recognize anything im- 
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portant as earlier than the patriarchal state. The sociologist, 
the anthropologist, and the paleontologist may push their in- 
quiries farther back into primitive antiquity and make useful 
investigations into the weapons, the clothing, the food, and the 
speech of the earlier progenitors of the human race. But 
savage troglodytes, scattered over vast areas, without common 
literature, history, and traditions, can furnish but meager con- 
tributions to juristic and political science. Promiscuous asso- 
ciation of the sexes leaves paternity unascertained. This 
threatens the stability of property and the regularity of in- 
heritance. The dawn of civilization comes in with the reign 
of law and with that degree of sexual jealousy which makes it 
possible, by legal presumption, to determine paternity and im- 
pose its obligations. We can conceive of no high civilization 
unguaranteed by law ; law is at once the cause and effect of high 
civilization. Thus Herbert Spencer, the sociologist, misunder- 
stands Sir Henry Maine, the jurist. Each has made profound 
investigations in the field of primitive antiquity. One is a 
student of social, and the other of juristic, phenomena. Mr. 
Spencer’s authorities on the subject of “the primitive man” 
are works of adventure and exploration, written mostly in the 
last half century by travelers, and, in some instances, by men 
of science, who have gone into heathen continents and to the 
uttermost ends of the earth in search of sociological informa- 
tion. Many phenomena, of course, have been misinterpreted, 
and many recorded observations have been discredited as “ the 
slippery testimony of travelers’ tales.” Considering the grad- 
ual stages in human evolution, Mr. Spencer may have made 
the nearest approach of any philosopher or man of science to 
the primitive man; but from a standpoint of absolute chiro- 
nology his sources of scientific investigation in general do not 
go back of the present generation. Sir Henry Maine finds 
no occasion to speak of the Aleutian Islanders, whose institu- 
tions furnish much valuable material to Mr. Spencer. As late 
as the last year of Mr. Arthur’s administration the President 
of the United States, in a message to Congress, remarked the 


entire absence of civil authority in Alaska, except as represented 
at one station in the customs service ; there was no law for the 
collection of a promissory note, the punishment of a mur- 
derer, or for devolving the estate of a decedent. 
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The nomadie Abraham, paying no taxes and professing no 
allegiance to any earthly ruler, himself fights kings and exacts 
tribute from them. Like the leaders of wandering Arabs and 
the fighting chieftains of our American Indians to-day, the 
founder of the Jewish race illustrated in his own person a 
leadership which comprehended all the functions of modern 
government, judicial, military, and diplomatic. But he found 
no abiding home till he rested in the cave of Machpelah. Our 
federal government still treats the aborigines in part as sub- 
ject races and in part as independent sovereign nations. As 
wards of the law the Indians are fed and clothed at public 
expense. As belligerents they are met on the battlefield with 
the honors of war. As proprietors of land they are remuner- 
ated for cessions of territory made through formal treaty. 
sut at all times their political existence and tribal independ- 
ence are considered apart from the territory, ever changing 
and narrowing, which is called the reservation. So throughout 
European history, till feudalism charged land with the burden 
of meeting military necessities, we find in the coinage and in 
public documents phrases like rea Francorum, but no titles 
suggestive of territorial sovereignty. 

Perhaps the law of wills and inheritance exhibits more im- 
pressively than any other body of juristic doctrine the influence 
of kinship in legal evolution. In point of historical develop- 
ment intestate inheritance precedes testamentary succession. 
The conception of a will, as a means of disinheriting children 
and devolving an estate in accordance with the excessive par- 
tiality, fleeting caprice, or malignant temper of the testator, is 
a conception of our modern times, and was not familiar to the 
jurisprudence of primitive antiquity. In fact, ancient law re- 
garded a will as a means of perpetuating the family in a sue- 
ceeding generation by nominating a new chief on whom the 
headship was to be devolved. Little power of free testament- 
ary alienation was recognized. The patriarch was more like a 
trustee or steward of common possessions belonging to the 
family than an original proprietor. He could not do as he 
saw fit with what seemed to be his. Often a son, on coming 
of age, could compel his father to make a partition of the 
family holdings, as suggested by our Saviour’s parable of the 
prodigal son. Sir Henry Maine and others have found this 
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curious rule in many widely separated sections of the Eastern 
world. Under early Roman law the son, whom the father 
might have punished by leaving him only a small portion, 
could bring a complaint against the will as undutiful or in- 
officious, and obtain judicial relief against paternal injustice. 
In France to-day the practice of dying intestate is very gen- 
eral, and the law limits the testator’s power of bequest to the 
portion which the law gives to one child on intestacy. The 
Roman testator was required to mention his children in his 
will, in order to escape the imputation of insanity. It is hardly 
necessary to say that with the evanescence of paternal authority 
and filial reverence in our own day, in America, the old restraints 
upon the power of testamentary alienation have disappeared. 
It is not necessary for a father to make any testamentary pro- 
vision for his children; and, if the estate be in personal prop- 
erty, the widow, too, may be left unprovided for. 

Intestate succession is based entirely on cqnsanguinity 
throughout the whole civilized world, where the influence of 
the one hundred and eighteenth Novel of Justinian has made 
itself felt. No suecessful efforts have been made to dislodge 
this principle. The main motive to accumulate wealth is the 
desire to endow one’s family. The wickedness of unlimited 
inheritance and the unreasonableness of collateral succession, 
which many advanced thinkers seek to prove, are in no way 
inconsistent with this doctrine. The objection which is made 
to unlimited inheritance may as yet be only of theoretical inter- 
est, while the succession of collateral relatives can be justified 
by the politico-economic argument that no property should be 
left ownerless. 

Sir Henry Maine has taught us that the family was the unit 
of ancient society, and that early law knew nothing of the 
individual. The family was regarded as immortal and inex- 
tinguishable, like the modern corporation. When niggard 
nature denied heirs of the father’s blood adoption supplied 
the defect. The Hebrew custom, under which a man married 
the widow of his elder brother who had died childless, illus- 
trates the same doctrine, that the family must not be allowed 
to perish. Adoption and frequent change of name among the 
Japanese are likewise explained on this principle. The patri- 
archal headship was a representative relation. In the mancei- 
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patio of the Roman law some jurists have found an oral will, 
taking effect immediately, without secrecy and with full knowl- 
edge on the part of the heir of his expectations thereunder, or 
more properly of his realizations under a conveyance which, 
while testamentary in its form, was yet a transaction ¢nter vivos. 

Land has been held by families as an inalienable and com- 
mon possession of a group of kinsmen under many distinct 
legal systems. While communal holdings have preceded in- 
dividual ownership, and while agricultural and pasture lands 
have shifted from one group to another under periodical allot- 
ments and reallotments, house lots or homes for residence have 
been among the first instances of private ownership of land 
disentangled from legal possession by communities. An illus- 
tration in point can be found in the Hebrew institution of the 
return to the family of the grantor, in the year of jubilee, 
of land that had been alienated. Our present estate in fee 
simple absolute shows the influence of the principle of kinship 
in the evolution of the law of landed property, in the very tech- 
nical formulation of such an estate as granted to a man and his 
heirs. The history of the law of real property exhibits the 
early grant, or feudwm, as originally made for the life of the 
grantee; later on, when fiefs became hereditary, the coequality 
in ownership of the grantee and his heir presumptive was 
recognized, and the consent of the latter became necessary to 
a sale. 

Crime, too, was looked upon by ancient law as a family 
offense. The family of the aggressor was held liable to make 
satisfaction to the one injured or his next of kin. Every 
townsman was in effect on the bond of his neighbor to answer 
for his misconduct, and was therefore bound to pursue and 
overtake any fugitive criminal with hue and ery. So, under 
the rude systems of primitive jurisprudence, the wife and 
children of the offender, though innocent of all complicity in 
his criminality, suffered the penalty with him, even death 
sometimes, as in the case of Achan. More refined codes deny 
the equity of this rule, and provide, as we find in the later 
Jewish law, that children shall not suffer for the parent nor the 
parent for his children. 

It is difficult to distinguish a crime from a civil injury, 
except in an arbitrary way. Modern codes rank crimes as 
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offenses which are prosecuted to judgment by the king or the 
people as plaintiff, while offenses left to the discretionary 
vengeance of the injured party or his family are deemed civil 
injuries or torts. It is useless to say that crimes affect the 
public, and that civil injuries affect individuals only. Every 
tort and every breach of contract, even, affects the credit of 
the community; every case of dishonor of mercantile paper 
makes it more difficult for an honest man to borrow at the 
bank; every repudiation of a tradesman’s bill enhances the 
price of commodities to the consumer who pays his debts 
promptly. On the other hand, while every murder is an of- 
fense against Almighty God, and against the peace and 
safety of the people of the State, to use the quaint language of 
the old English indictment, still the deathblow falls with great 
weight and often with crushing effect upon the family of the 
injured party where a breadwinner is violently removed. Our 
criminal Jaw has reached its present condition only through 
centuries of gradual development. In early law torts and 
crimes were not readily distinguished. Almost all offenses, in- 
cluding murder, were expiable. A pecuniary fine, which was 
levied on the transgressor, atoned for all wrong that had been 
done to private parties, and public prosecution was unprovided 
for. The right of private vengeance has been recognized 
throughout all the ages of legal history, from the time of the 
establishment of the Hebrew cities of refuge and from the days 
of Job down tothe abolition of the duel, if, indeed, we have 
yet reached that time. Looking at the English law, we find 
that killing a citizen was at first cognizable by criminal tribu- 
nals only when committed in the actual presence of the king. 
Later on, through the course of generations and centuries, the 
royal castles and palaces, the highways, and finally the whole 
kingdom came within ‘the king’s peace.” And, in the mean- 
time, while this development was taking place, society was com- 
pelled to rely on the vendetta for the punishment of violence. 

Kinship as a factor in legal evolution has also been felt in the 
department of law called procedure or remedial justice, and 
particularly in the law of evidence, which has to do with the 
methods and means by which matters of fact that are the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry are established or disproved. Our 
present method of proof is to take the sworn statements of wit- 
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nesses and documentary testimony properly identified. This, 
however, is one of the latest developments in legal science and 
history. Throughout the long ages of legal evolution much 
reliance las been placed on the oaths of litigants and others who 
have assumed to assist the courts to ascertain the unknown from 
the known. Our Anglo-American trial by jury, with the re- 
quirement of unanimity, has doubtless felt the influence of the 
custom of compurgation which long prevailed on the continent 
of Europe. This was a plan of trial under which the parties 
litigant, instead of summoning as witnesses those who had an 
exact and circumstantial knowledge of the matter in dispute, 
called on their relatives and friends respectively to testify as 
to the general good character of the plaintiff, on the one hand, 
and of the defendant, on the other hand. Unanimity is of the 
very essence of such procedure. Wager of law is found in the 
Pentateuchal jurisprudence; it allowed the defendant to go 
free on taking oath to his innocence. It lingered to a late 
date in European law. A woman, aceused of adultery, could 
establish her innocence by swearing to that effect at the church 
altar. Wager of battle, too, not formally abolished in England 
till the present century, was an instrumentality of proof, by 
which a man could appeal to Heaven to requite a wrong done to 
a kinsman by giving victory in a duel to him who had the 
right. It is to be admitted, however, that compurgators were 
not necessarily the kinsmen of the suitors, and also that wager 
of battle was invoked as a remedy in many cases not involving 
any violence or injury to a relative. 

The tendencies of the times are away from family unity and 
solidarity, away from the despotism of patriarchal authority 
over women and children, toward individualism and democracy. 
This is to be seen in the legal emancipation of woman and in 
the freedom of divorcee. In social and religious life it can be 
noted in the disposition to substitute for parental watch-care 
and direction the labors of the Sunday school teacher, the kin- 
dergartner, and the governess. In politics we find it in the 
steady advance of women, married and unmarried, to the full- 
ness of civic privilege and responsibility. Over a generation 
ago Tocqueville noted, during his travels in America, that the 
spirit of democracy seems incompatible with reverence for 
parents. There has been no change in these later years. 
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Deference to age and assumed merit, resting on parenthood 
or official authority, is fast vanishing in this country. The 
overshadowing influence of the family is a reminiscence of the 
antiquarian. 

The status of women and of married women in various legal 
systems is full of interest and suggestiveness. Many enthu- 
siastic social reformers deceive themselves through their failure 
to recognize the distinction between the femme sole and femme 
covert of our Anglo-American law, and rush to the conclusion 
that legal incapacity is based on the assumed mental inferiority 
of females. This is grievous error. No such principle is con- 
tained in the common law, though it was present in the civil 
law, where the perpetual tutelage of woman was established 
propter animi levitatem. Legal incapacity, which is a personal 
privilege, available for the protection of the incompetent per- 
son, is, in Anglo-American law, not a monument to woman’s 
intellectual inferiority, but rather a necessary consequence of 
family solidarity and unity. It is not woman, but the married 
woman, that the common law pronounces incompetent. The 
Jemme sole may own, hold, and alienate property, real and per- 
sonal, without legal limitation. But the personality of the 
married woman, according to the old English rule, is merged in 
that of her husband. Her personal property becomes her hus- 
band’s on marriage; the husband is entitled to the rents and 
profits of her landed estate ; he must pay his wife’s debts con- 
tracted before marriage; he is liable for her torts ; acts of vio- 
lence done by the wife in the husband’s presence render him 
guilty of crime; the wife’s suits must be prosecuted and de- 
fended by her husband ; the husband cannot make any contract 
with his wife; and all capacity to contract is practically denied 
the married woman. 

These rules of the English common law are not out of har- 
mony with the jurisprudence of all those systems which rec- 
ognize the family as the unit of society. The Hebrew law is 
well illustrated in the text of the tenth Sinaitic commandment, 
where the wife is classified with slaves and domestic animals as 
the property of her husband. In the agnatic family of Rome 
woman was the slave of her father till married, when she 
became the slave of her husband; and the death of father 
and husband brought her no emancipation, but sent her into 
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bondage to her nearest kinsman. She was in perpetual 
tutelage. 

Woman never figures in genealogies where the family is 
agnatic and recognizes patriarchal headship. Her two sons by 
different fathers may be legally unrelated to one another, as 
under the Roman law. The gospel writers, Matthew and 
Luke, trace the ancestry of Jesus back to Abraham, not through 
the blessed Virgin, but through Joseph, the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, the father of our Lord. Any attempt to connect the flesh 
and blood of the Saviour with the royal house of David 
through females would have failed of its purpose, on account of 
the inability of jurists of that time to grasp a conception so 
utterly foreign to all their thought. The kaiser may be sup- 
posed to interpret German sentiment accurately in his remark 
that woman’s sphere is with the children, in the kitchen, and at 
church. In Germany woman is a beast of burden, and is often 
seen yoked with brutes as a draught animal on the farm. In 
England, where, according to Blackstone, woman is the great 
favorite of the law, no woman can secure a divorce on account 
of her husband’s adultery, unless this offense be accompanied 
by cruel and inhuman treatment. 

In New York, and generally in the United States, statutes 
have wrought havoc with these rules of the common law. A 
married woman may now own and sell property and make con- 
tracts binding on her separate estate, as if she were a femme 
sole. She may alienate by deed or will any of her real prop- 
erty without her husband’s knowledge or consent, and with- 
out his joining in the deed to bar his old right of curtesy. 
She has a larger measure of control by deed and will over her 
real estate Shan her husband has over his real estate; for the 
wife’s right of dower in the realty of her husband cannot be 
threatened by any act, on his part, of conveyance or testament, 
nor yet by any proceedings on the part of his creditors through 
attachment or execution. 

The married woman has thus been emancipated from the 
thraldom of the ancient law. Not only is her own condition 
bettered, but family holdings are made more secure against 
financial reverses. Her independence is secured by a distinct 
and separate treasury under the roof of her husband. In fact, 


the husband may be a guest in the home of his wife and chil- 
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dren. This doubtless suits the disposition of many. The hus- 
bands are few who object to having rich wives. The most 
worthy of husbands aim to establish such independence as a 
shelter from the storms of business life. And every man, 
whatever he may think best in the case of his wife, covets for 
his daughter just such a position of independence and equality. 
Domestic life is sweetened where the husband finds in the 
society of his wife the companionship of his equal instead of the 
service of a domestic drudge. Women, and men, too, are 
brutalized by asserting the principle of obedience to the hus- 
band’s authority as the right rule of domestic life. We are 
only supremely happy when in the company of our equals. 
The banquet in the home of our wealthy friends we most en- 
joy in retrospect, when we talk it all over with our daily com- 
panions. While at the feast we are ill at ease, and wish it past. 
So, democratizing the family establishes liberty where despot- 
ism once reigned, and prepares the conditions most favorable 
to the highest individual development of both man and woman. 

The antiquarian may drop a tear on this newest page of the 
statute book as he contemplates the passing away of the old 
family life with its reverence for paternal authority; the 
venerable sages, who have survived the struggles of the last 
fifty years, may warn us that these new statutes are like so 
many centrifugal forces tending to disrupt the unit of society 
and scatter its component atoms; the saints of the former 
times who linger among us will invoke the authority of medi- 


geval canons, and denounce the law reforms of to-day as 
amounting to a denial of the precepts of true religion and the 
authority of the word of God. But liberty continues the mani- 
fest destiny of the race, because it is the spirit of Christianity. 
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Art. VIIIL—CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

DunrinaG the last two decades, perhaps more than at any other 
time in the century now so near to its closing, the speculation 
has been indulged in by a class of highly cultured and thinking 
minds as to what would be the effect upon the present century 
or the one so soon to succeed it were Jesus Christ to project 
himself as fully into the tendency of its thought and practical 
tife as when he in a physical form appeared on the historic 
hilltops and valleys of Palestine and “ went through the cities 
and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem.” 
This speculation has not assumed so much the form of that now 
somewhat famous interrogatory of the versatile and highly ac- 
complished Stead, “ What if Christ should come to Chicago?” 
but it is in the burning question, How shall Christ come more 
fully into the life of the age and the trend of its thought? In 
the attempt to answer the question, either in the above form or 
in some other, many forceful scholars have written fascinating 
pages and have led their readers into entrancing fields of cul- 
tured thought. But while there has been an abundance in the 
way of literary merit there has also been a plethora of philo- 
sophical and metaphysical statement, and there are thousands 
who will challenge the accuracy of positions taken or the legit- 
imacy of conclusions arrived at. 

What is there in the theological phenomena of the times to 
arouse suspicion or awaken any alarm? It is true that the 
American mind is being constantly disturbed in its religious 
beliefs by the immigrations from the Old World—especially 
from Great Britain and Germany—and that there is an over- 
whelming influx of the false theories of Berkeley, Kant, and 
Hegel. The one idea upon which the thought of the age needs 
to rest itself is that of Edwards, the “absoluteness of God.” 
This principle, if resolutely employed, will insure both con- 
tinuity and progress in the thought and life of Christianity in 
every zone. 

But the absoluteness of God is reached through the finality 
for mankind of the mind of Christ. The mind of Christ is em- 
ployed as the creative and conservative principle in theology 
and in other intellectual movements of the times. Christ is 
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seen as the supreme instrument of the Spirit in the moral edu- 
cation of the race. A Christological interpretation becomes a 
theological principle, and issues in the methods of the preach- 
ing of the times. Revolution is as sure to take place in the re- 
ligious thoughts of men as in human affairs or in the history of 
the nationalities of the world. Christ is needed to move among 
these contrasting and antagonistic forces in order to bring 
about a settlement amid this confusion. If it is true that this 
revolution is going on in the religious thought of the world it 
needs the guiding hand of the divine Christ to bring it back 
into the old and well-beaten pathways of truth. 

If we were seeking for the most striking illustration of this 
thought we might find it in the revolutions of nations. The 
ancient Greeks fought desperately and won splendid victories 
at Plateea and Salamis, but had no conception of the service 
those two victories would render to mankind. They fought 
for their own hearthstones and freedom, but they did not see 
that their trophies were to be something more than scores of 
standards taken and heaps of Persian dead. They were hewing 
out a path through which Pericles and Phidias, Sophocles and 
Plato might march out of the ideal world into the clear light 
of history. There was a divine Power protecting them, and 
there was ultimately the marvelous development of the Greek 
intellect and genius, and the literature of the world has felt the 
magic of its touch. The Revolutionary fathers had but little 
conception of the drift and ultimate product of their work. 
They had a genuine love of liberty and a hatred of oppression, 
and they determined to throw off the yoke which galled their 
neck at whatever cost. Each of these actors performed his 
part well, but not the wisest of them—not Adams or Jefferson, 
not even Washington—comprehended the genius of the play. 
Their action started a vast scheme of providential service whose 
end is not yet and will not be for centuries to come. If there 
has been a divine intelligence overlooking the revolutions of 
the world, and an infinite power so shaping human action as to 
send results down through the ages that ultimated in the highest 
good to mankind, so this same divine force must appear amid 
the antagonisms of thought in this age and bring out of what, 


in so many ways, seems the most appalling chaos the effulgent 
light of a brighter morning. 
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It is not sufficient that men depend on the expansion of mind 
in its travels through the sciences. This has been done in 
many cases, and the unfoldings have shown the boundless re- 
sources open to human genius. The field of astronomical 
science has been entered, and it has been noticed what great ex- 
pansion has taken place in the human mind since the beginning 
of the Copernican demonstrations. Before some inquirers in 
this field “the universe has broadened out in the mind of 
the modern thinker, as compared with the narrow notions of 
the early observers of the heavens ;” and they claim to have seen 
in this fact an illustration of how the mind may be broadened 
into a higher conception of what Christ and Christianity are to 
the life of this age. Still another domain is entered, and there 
is supposed to be a marvelous expansion of the human mind in 
the conelusions to which so many thousands have come regard- 
ing the age of the world and of the human race. Dr. G. A. 
Gordon has come into this field and has given the following 
utterance : “ Instead of a race with a career running only for 
six thousand years we have a humanity with a probable history 
of a hundred thousand years.” Carlyle paints in glowing terms 
the history of the French Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Frederick the Great; but is this a mere hint of the life of the 
three modern nations preceding our own—the French nation 
and the Prussian in the eighteenth century, and the English in 
the nineteenth? We have the Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire, as delineated by Gibbon ; the ive Ancient Monarch- 
ies, as set forth by Rawlinson; but can it be possible that this 
is only “the beginning of the new conception of history?” 
It is claimed that in these and other familiar historical facts 
there are evidences of the existence of the human race extend- 
ing backward to almost endless ages beyond the historic period, 
and there is great significance in the expansion of thought as it 
comes down to us from such a distant past. In this expansion 
and growth of the race many claim to see the onward progress 
of the Christian idea, and that the Christ of to-day must mean 
vastly more to the race than he ever did in any other period in 
the world’s history because of this expansion. This idea of 
expansion is carried down even to the life of Paul, and it is 
claimed that it has a rich embodiment in his life and labors. 
Upon this subject another has written in the following words : 
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The apostle Paul has indeed a magnificent sense of history, and a pro- 
found philosophy of it, as is abundantly attested by his speech to the 
Athenians, and by passages of the greatest moment in the letters to the 
Galatians and Romans, But the ideal of a Christ for humanity, ultimate 
as a form of thought although it is, and capable of infinite expansion in 
answer to the developments of time and the facts of the case, could not 
have meant for him what it must mean for the believer to-day. The re- 
stricted conception of salvation inaugurated under the apparent appalling 
compulsion of facts by Augustine, cherished through the Middle Ages, re- 
vitalized by the reformers, and descending with the Puritan inheritance 
to the present generation, is possible to those only who shut their eyes to 
the vastness of human history. The consciousness of history as of un- 
measured extent, and as embracing countless multitudes of the human 
race—inferior doubtless in every way to the men of to-day, but upon 
whose sacrifices and rude civilizations, representing worlds of struggle and 
suffering, the modern age has built, and without which even genius itself 
would be comparatively helpless—is one of the great forces that are call- 
ing for anew conception of salvation. It is impossible to believe that 
the unmeasured worlds of prehistoric man that at the present time are 
rolling into the vision of the nobler spirits--and whose wonderful contri- 
butions in the way of brain and muscle and rude inventions, of the in- 
dispensable preliminaries of civilization, are receiving wider and more 
reverent recognition—do not stand in the eternal loving thought of 
God in Christ. The idea that confines salvation to the remnant, whether 
that be the remnant of the Hebrew prophet, or that of the medieval 
saint, or of the Puritan, is to-day incredible. If cherished it can have 
but one issue—atheism. 


Notwithstanding all the sentiment that has been cherished in 
regard to “ prehistoric man,” and in spite of all the books that 
have been written on the subject, including the works of Hitch- 
cock and Winchell, it will require something more than a mere 
dogmatic statement, though embellished with the highest style 
of rhetorical finish, to produce a general belief that the age of 
the world extends very far back of the Mosaic account. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the Christ idea of all the 
centuries is not an evolution but a revelation. To the fol- 
lowers of Wesley, Fletcher, and the hosts of other renowned be- 
lievers and eminent Gospel teachers, from the earliest ages 
down to the latest century, such conclusions concerning the age 
of the world, based on such a premise, must be wholly repug- 
nant and unwarranted by any of the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures, and without justification in any phase of human 
experience. Paul, without any question, had the highest ideal 
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of Christ for humanity, but this ideal was not gathered simply 
and alone by the all-masterful logic at his command and the 
philosophical deductions he was able to bring forth from the 
teachings of Jesus. It was that which he was able to gather 
out of a rich experience into his own soul and life by a per- 
sonal contact with him, and the efficacy which he found in the 
atonement in its removal of sin and guilt from his own soul. 
It was out of this personal experience that he was able to say 
to the Ephesians, “ For by grace are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” The ages 
have flowed steadily on since then, and marvelous changes 
have taken place in the physical conditions around us. New 
discovery and new inventions in the arts and sciences have come 
forth in every century, decade, and year in numberless thou- 
sands; and the round earth has blossomed out with what the 
brain of man has conceived and his cunning hands have 
wrought. Wings have been given to his thoughts; he has 
harnessed the lightnings to the chariots of his progress ; he 
has laid his hand on the forces of nature and made them do his 
bidding ; he has multiplied the latent forces about him a mil- 
lion times and utilized them in almost every conceivable way. 
But, while he has been marching on amid these boundless 
achievements, he has been perpetually reminded that there are 
many things about him that remain the same as at the begin- 
ning. The plan of the material universe, so far as it is percep- 
tible by human intelligence, remains unchanged. When he 
looks into the heavens he sees the same stars twinkling above 
him and the same sun and moon that came forth in the early 
morning of creation now shining in the same resplendent glory 
that first dawned upon the heavens when God said, “ Let there 
be light.” The same breezes that filled the sails of the primi- 
tive ships of Columbus and fanned the brow of Miles Stand- 
ish on the American continent are wafted to him. So, when 
he—like Saul crying out in the bitterness of his soul from the 
renowned hilltop that overlooked Damascus, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?”—asks for pardon and peace, he must 
hear the voice of that same Jesus speaking to his inmost con- 
sciousness the relief that never has been found elsewhere. 
Thus, whatever man finds new in the onward march of the 
ages ; whatever developments may confront him in science, 
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art, or history; however much thought may be enlarged and 
the mind strengthened by new forms and adaptations which 
may chance to be about it, the Christ of the nineteenth century 
is the Christ of “yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” He 
is the same Christ as of Peter, James, and John, of Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus. And when he shall go into the twentieth 
century, whose morning radiance is now gleaming over the 
mountains, he will be the same Christ, handling with ease 
whatever forces he may see fit to touch, and augmenting and 
strengthening his kingdom as the decades advance. 

In the presence of these most significant facts, what is the 
place of Christ in the pulpit of to-day? It has been truly 
said : 

An historical character truly interpreted yields a working philosophy 
of the universe, and that becomes a message for the preacher, and upon 
his lips presses for triumphant utterance in the life of mankind. Thus 
the modern pulpit has a large task on its hands, a task that must mean 
for all genuine preachers a magnificent opportunity. Still, the very 
greatness of the opportunity must create a certain noble solicitude, must 
tend to press the preacher back upon the infinite inspirations. 


As Jesus, in carrying forward his great work, and ‘laying 
hold upon every opportunity which presented itself to him for 
giving an uplift to humanity, retreated back “ upon the life of 
God,” so the preacher of to-day must find his source of strength 
and power in the Infinite. 

No man can be a very close discerner of the signs of the 
times if he cannot see that the representative men in the 
Church, and all the other Christian toilers of to-day, whatever 
accidental accretion may lie in their pathway, or however vio- 
lent may be their encounter with the adverse opinions of men, 
are moving “as close as can be to the pure and august word of 
the Lord.” There is, therefore, a specific mission for the 
Christian minister of to-day. The mass of humanity that is 


crowding about him on all sides must be brought into a “ new 
and profounder sense of the meaning of Christ in the spiritual 
training of mankind.” There is on every hand a hungering 
for the “meat which perisheth.” While a few earnest toilers 
are hurrying with willing feet along every pathway of duty 
the millions are rushing into all secular avenues in quest of 
gain. Every open gateway to new discovery and new inven- 
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tion is entered, and on all sides there is a frenzy to reach a new 
and unexplored field. Great facts in national history, buried 
in the slumber of ages, are being brought to the surface. Ar- 
chological and technological science are opening up to mod- 
ern gaze the wonders of the long ago. The geography of the 
world is constantly changing. National and international policies 
are being examined with a vigor and closeness unprecedented 
in the annals of the past. See how the systems of finance of 
the great nations of the world are being turned over and over 
again. Even philosophy in its most modern phases is ransack- 
ing the whole round earth in the most persistent investigation, 
and men everywhere are giving the outery of Goethe, “ More 
light! more light!” 

But, while these phases of life are discoverable everywhere 
about us, it can also be plainly seen that no such spirituality 
comes into the life of the age as is demanded by the highest 
necessity of our moral being. The Christian scholar, looking 
most deeply into these conditions and deploring this modern 
trend, has set in motion an aggregation of influences which may 
ultimate in the wonted relief. The pulpit must find a conspic- 
uous place among these forces. It has been well said: 

The longing for the true word of Jesus, the desire to reach the crea- 
tive mind underlying Christendom, the hunger for help in the task of in- 
terpreting the world and its life, is the great motive in the characteristic 
criticism, historical research, and theological construction as at present 
carried on by Christian scholars. The ultimate problems of reason are so 
difficult, the final questions of faith are so urgent and perplexing, that 
along a score of different lines Christian thinkers are returning to their 
Master. It is felt more and more that there can be no substitutes in 
creeds, in Church authority, in patristic tradition, in apostolic interpre- 
tation, for him, and that without him there can be no solution of our 
human problem. The preacher must join in this sublime return. His 
question is primarily one of moral dynamics, and it can be met, as to-day 
it requires to be met, only by a new and profound sense of the meaning 
of Christ in the spiritual training of mankind. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the idea of the closest con- 
tact of the preacher with the great Teacher. Says another: 

Preachers need to revive the sense of the supremacy of their calling by 
living more completely under the shadow of the divine Preacher. Preach- 
ing has, in a way, become universal. All the sciences, all the noble arts, 
and all serious schemes of thought point finally to life as their grand ulti- 
mate. ... It remains true, whatever reason may be assigned for it, 
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that there exists a widespread undervaluation of the prophetic office in 
the Christian ministry. ... Preachers need to return to their divine 
Master along this line. He created no outward society, formed no insti- 
tution, relied for the permanence of his influence upon no administration. 
He was the chief of preachers, and moved upon the mind of his time 
through his imperishable words. . .. The word conceived in truth, 
born in love, and spoken in the fullness of insight and power is the 
foundation of Christendom. The prophetic office of the ministry, the 
calling of the preacher, is the corner stone of our civilization ; and if the 
present members of this calling shall live in the consciousness of Christ 
the Preacher there will be a universal revival of coufidence in their 
vocation. 


The loss of confidence in the ministry of this age, to the ex- 
tent suggested in the above quotation, cannot be received with- 
out a flat denial of the historic records of the ministerial office 
as they have appeared in the passing centuries. When the 
preacher arises to great eminence in his office it does not neces- 
sarily follow that, because he represents that particular calling, 
therefore his influence is a passing one. No life has been im- 
pressed half so permanently on the history of the ages as the 
life of Christ ; no men have lived longer in the admiration and 
the affections of the world than have those who have been fore- 
most in propagating religious truth ; and no literature has gained 
a more distinguished perpetuity than Christian literature. It 
would be superfluous to make the attempt to bring forward 
cases illustrative of this position. Volumes written on this 
subject have been made to glow and throb with the consecrated 
lives that have been impressed on the history of the world. 

Morality constitutes a very essential part of human life, and 
when the moral consciousness in any degree has gone to wreck 
it is the mission of the minister of Jesus to undertake its re- 
covery. The sympathies of the Lord Jesus are indissolubly 
joined to this mission. The need of mankind is voiced in the 
sentiment of the psalmist, “ Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” To quote another: “ A moral bath is the world’s 
first necessity ; a soaking in the sea of penitential feeling; the 
cleansing and renewal of life that ean come only out of the 


depths of regret and hope, and the conscience and heart dis- 
solved in high emotion and transformed into a sublime passion.” 

Christ must be supreme in the modern pulpit. The ground 
for this supremacy is in the fact that the “ultimate reality in 
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the universe is in the personality of God, and that only person- 
ality can mediate personality.” Science cannot accomplish the 
mediation ; philosophy, because it seeks only the unity of the 
physical world, cannot do it ; and the only hope that is left to 
the world is the mediation of Jesus Christ, who is the “ only 
divinely recognized personality before the eternal throne.” 
There can be no just denial of the following statement : 

if the modern pulpit wishes to bring men to God it must, first of all, 
bring them to Christ; for the widest outlook over the records of human- 
ity’s long and sad struggle, and the deepest insight, join in support of 
the assertion that ‘‘ there is none other name under heaven given among 
men” whereby the educational power of the Infinite is brought, in bound- 
less measure and resistless form, to bear upon the whole human charac- 
ter. . . . In the sacred elevation of the personality of Christ the wor- 
shiper to-day finds his Father in heaven; and upon this mountain of the 
Lord the modern pulpit, if it is to retain its power over the hearts of men, 
must forever stand. ... Since his advent there has never been a 
really great preacher who did not build upon him; and the preachers of 
the future who will move mightily upon the conscience and aspiration of 
men will move upon them in the forms of his everlasting power. 


Let this sentiment pervade the last utterance of the pulpit in 
the nineteenth century, and it will be the crowning acclaim of 
the pulpit in the twentieth century. 
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Arr. IX.—THE PLANTING OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH IN ITALY. 

Tue world-saving impulse is natural and universal in Chris- 
tianity ; it is instinct in the Master’s spirit and teaching. Every 
loyal follower of Christ looks, prays, and labors for his univer- 
sal dominion. This world-conquering spirit reaches its highest 
development in Methodism. It gives special attention to the 
inward religious experiences out of which this impulse natu- 
rally arises. It is not fettered by the doctrine of decrees and 
effectual calling that grows out of an extreme view of the di- 
vine sovereignty. It believes that salvation is purchased for all 
men, and therefore should be offered to all. By character and 
belief it is impelled to earnest evangelism. Without under- 
valuing the services of others, Methodists feel themselves pe- 
culiarly charged with the great commission to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature, and they are rapidly translating into fact 
the speech of their founder, “ The world is my parish.” The 
pebble thrown into the sea a hundred and fifty years ago has 
sent its widening ripples to all shores, till they now contend 
with the outrushing floods at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Italy has special claims upon American consideration. One 
Italian discovered, and another gave name to, our continent. 
Other more subtle, but not less potent, influences from the 
sunny land helped to shape our laws, our literature, our art, and 
our religion. It was natural, just, and in every way fitting, 
when we saw Italy suffering from the incrustations of centuries 
of error fastened on it; when, overrun by barbarians in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, its pure Christianity was transformed 
by the introduction of pagan rites into the mongrel called Ro- 
man Catholicism, to send back, in tribute for the services ren- 
dered us, the influences of a pure, strong, free life by preach- 
ing there the Gospel that made us what we are. 

Methodism is the logical, historical, and practical antithesis 
of Romanism. The one is intrenched in form, the other in life ; 
the one requires blind submission, the other intelligent faith ; 
the one offers salvation in the Church, the other in Christ by 
faith alone ; the one demands obedience to the pope, the other 
makes Christ Lord of all. It required a number of upheavals 
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to raise the submerged Christianity above the overtlow of world- 
liness and pagan rites brought in through Constantine and the 
incursions of the barbarians that prepared the way forthe Dark 
Ages. The Reformation of Luther liberated the intellect and 
lifted the world above the Dead Sea level of stagnation; the 
English Reformation threw off the bondage of ecclesiasticism 
as represented in the Roman hierarchy ; and the Reformation of 
Wesley lifted the Church above dry forms and dead creeds into 
the life and liberty of the sons of God. The fruit of this last, 
highest movement must now, by every consideration of duty 
and love, be carried back to confront the condition from which 
it is the farthest reaction, and to drop in the rich mother soil 
seeds that ere long will wave in abundant harvests. The mailed, 
bedecked warrior of the Middle Ages is challenged to combat 
by the free, buoyant, trusting David of the new life, on the 
field of glory where once gladiators fought and martyrs wit- 
nessed their faith unto death. 

The proposed, long-discussed mission to Italy at last took 
form in the appointment by Bishop Ames, in March, 1871, of 
the Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D.D., as missionary to Italy. The 
discussion in the Missionary Committee had been able and ear- 
nest, for the question was a difficult one. The proposition was 
at last carried, under the gallant leadership of that valiant knight 
of progress, large faith, and generous outlook, Gilbert Haven. 
It was objected that our first duty is to pagans; that, while our 
funds are inadequate to their needs, we should not divert them 
to nominal Christian lands; that Italy is a country of churches 
and cathedrals, with a numerous ministry, and though they mis- 
use their privileges our responsibility in the case is not so great 
as for those in absolute heathenism. These views were sup- 
ported by such master spirits as Daniel Curry, D.D., W. L. 
Harris, D.D., and many others. But strength of argument, 
weight of intellect, and official position availed not against the 
splendid faith and contagious enthusiasm of the progressive 
members of the committee, who at last won their case by a bare 
majority. When the action was taken and the bishop had se- 
lected a man for the field the proposed appointee long hesitated 
to accept the offered responsibility. The writer was in frequent 
consultation with him on the subject, and it was finally decided 
neither to accept nor decline, but to leave the appointment ab- 
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solutely with the bishop. With the committee almost equally 
divided, and with an impending General Conference fore- 
shadowing changes of personalities and policies, the missionary 
sailed for Italy in June, 1871, with little behind and less before 
him to inspire confidence and enthusiasm. 
A year was passed in Genoa waiting for New York to make 
up its mind, but the time was well improved in learning the 
language, investigating the field, and getting en rapport with 
he Italian people. At last, Gilbert Haven having been elected 
ishop and placed in charge of the Mission, a cablegram was 
received from him December 5, 1875, “ Headquarters, Bologna.” 
The missionary, weary with waiting, flew to the next train for 
Bologna, and in a few hours telegraphed to New York that he 
was on the field. This old university city, if not the best head- 
quarters, had at least the advantage of being central and con- 
servative. Dr. Vernon had recommended Rome, but when his 
official superior said Bologna he promptly acquiesced. 
One of the first difficulties encountered was that of securing 
a place to hold services. All parties were suspicious of tlie 
stranger ; the eyes of the priests were upon every movement ; 
and they held the keys, not only of the kingdom of heaven, 
but of business, society, and the home as well, and it would be 
perilous for any owner of property to rent to one they disap- 
proved. A room was engaged, but the priest found a plau- 
sible pretext for annulling the contract, and thus released the 
owner from his awkward position. Centuries of growing, tight- 
ening despotism had made the hierarchy master of Italy, down 
to the smallest detail in the life of the humblest citizen. But 
Garibaldi had been thundering at the prison doors of his en- 
slaved countrymen; and Victor Emmanuel had actually made 
a breach in the walls of Rome, and a larger one in the stronger 
wall of the pope’s temporal power, and had then marched to 
the Quirinal, where he was seated amid the huzzahs of the popu- 
lace as king of all Italy. These rude shocks at last began to 
arouse men from the sleep of ages, and they were already rub- 
bing their eyes in the early dawn of a new era of freedom for 
Italy. Even the priests felt the change, and were a little less 
arrogant in their absolute rule over the people. By persistent 
effort in meeting priestly craft with skillful artifice after four 
months a place for services was secured. The long-delayed 
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work was happily begun in Bologna, and a few days later in 
Modena, under the labors of Rev. J.C. Mill and Signor <A. 
Guigou, experienced missionaries, at the time providentially 
thrown within Dr. Vernon’s reach. Once getting under way, 
all Italy lay at the feet of these new conquerors, and the ad- 
vance on Rome was not long delayed. Ere a month had passed 
Forli and Ravenna had been taken as preaching stations, and 
soon Bagnacavallo heard the Gospel from Signor B. Godino, 
while Signor B. Malan entered Pescara and Chieti. Bible 
colporteurs were sent abroad to prepare the way of the Lord 
by distributing his word in places to which his ministers also 
vere soon to be sent. 

But the obstacles to be encountered were many and great. 
The Gospel finds difficulties enough in unregenerated human 
nature where false teaching has not perverted the under- 
standing ; but where a corrupt faith has taken possession of the 
soul and is in league with the carnal man, allowing his de- 
mands while maintaining a respectable formalism, they are 
greatly increased. Nothing is more subtle and demoralizing 
than the casuistry of Rome, which balances sin with penance, 
purges it with indulgences, justifies it by making heretics the 
victims of the wrongdoing, and finds release from its penalties 
in purgatorial fires. Lying, theft, robbery, and murder, if 
committed against the enemies of the Church, leave little 
stain on the conscience. Minds saturated with such perverted 
notions of fundamental moral principles, under the fostering 
eare of the “holy mother Church,” are a poor soil for Gospel 
seed. Even devout and upright Roman Catholics, of whom 
there are many, might see little occasion to turn to “another 
Gospel, which is not another.” They believe the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, accept its rule of life, and live in its hope. 
What more has the missionary to offer? Does he proclaim God 
as the Father, Jesus Christ as the Saviour, and the Holy Ghost 
as the Sanctifier? Does he insist upon obedience to God’s law 
and faith in his word? All this, and more, they hold as tena- 
ciously as he; the missionary was himself instructed in these 
very things by the Church of Rome, or by agencies that sprang 
from it, and would he now become its instructor ? 

Then, again, the Italian has great respect for art, architecture, 
ritual, and a scenic service that appeals strongly to the imagi- 
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nation; and he would be unfavorably impressed in passing from 
the splendid cathedrals of Rome to the poor, hired, unchurchly 
apartments where the Protestant service was housed. In men 
of sincere minds the reaction from the corruptions of the pa- 
pacy, while strong, was toward skepticism, rather than toward 
another form of Christian faith. That is the law of reaction; 
destroy faith, and the mind flies to skepticism rather than to 
other faith. One of the hardest forms of unbelief to deal with 
is that so prevalent in Italy, born of moral revolt from the in- 
consistencies of the professors of faith. 

Great as the difficulties were, the Gospel soon began to bring 
forth fruit, and the toilers were cheered with the promise of 
harvest. The heart of the superintendent was made glad in 
these early months by the acquisition of a veritable Timothy, 
as he afterward proved, the highly educated and gifted Signor 
Teofilo Gay. He had graduated from the Geneva Theological 
Seminary under Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, had served a year as as 
sistant pastor of a French church in London, and had in his 
make-up the sterling stuff of his Waldensian ancestors. He 
threw himself into our work with great enthusiasm, entering 
Rome as the representative of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
November 2, 1873. He at once took high rank among the lib- 
eral spirits, advanced thinkers, and aggressive evangelicals of 
the city, and soon became the foremost man in the évangelical 
Protestantism of Italy. Before the year closed work was es- 
tablished in Florence by Rev. A. Arrighi, an Italian who emi- 
grated to America when a boy, and, having there been con- 
verted, was educated by that veteran advocate of an Italian 
mission, Dr. Charles Elliott, for the work of preaching the Gos- 
pel in Italy. Mr. Arrighi, well known to the writer as a fellow- 
student in college days, returned to his native country at his 
own expense, offered his services to Dr. Vernon, and at Florence 
began one of the most successful stations the Mission has had. 
Our cause here encountered one of its severest persecutions, 
the priests actually leading in acts of violence. Stones and 
elubs were used, windows and doors of the church were broken, 
lights were extinguished, and the congregation was badly 
frightened; but the next day the rioters were lodged in jail, 
the church had much free advertising, sympathy was aroused, 
and the wrath of man turned to the praise of God. 
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A notable conversion in July, 1874, greatly cheered our 
Methodist “Italian band.” Professor Alcesta Lanna, Ph. * 
D.D., a young man of great reputation as a scholar, and i 
high position in the Roman Catholic Church, after long and 
anxiously seeking for light, being “instructed in the way of 
the Lord” more fully, came into a joyful acceptance of Jesus 
Christ by faith. It was the “joy of the Lord,” for he was sac- 
rificing much for no visible gain. He was a professor in the 
Appolinari, the most popular Catholic college in Rome, had 
been professor of philosophy in the Vatican Seminary, and had 
an assured comfortable salary with the prospect of promotion 
before him. But his soul had long been ill at ease. He ear- 
nestly sought light and peace, and when he found the pearl of 
great price he gave up all he had that he might secure it. He 
thennetor ward became a most interesting and helpful factor in 
the Mission, serving for many years as pastor in Rome with 
great ability and fidelity. At the close of the same year another 
conversion added much to the growing confidence and strength 
of the Mission. Professor E. Caporali, LL.D., the son of a 
Viennese baroness, “a wide-ranging, industrious student of the 
German type,” well known as an editor and author, chanced to 
enter one of our evening services in Rome and at once felt the 
awakening power of the truth under the influence of the Spirit. 
After a season of mental struggle, under a deep sense of sin, 
he entered by faith into the peace of Christ, and gave himself 
heartily to the work of God. He had high literary ambition, 
and was at that time carrying through the press a work of great 
literary and scientific merit, that contemplated thirty volumes 
of five hundred pages each. At the time he gave up all for 
Christ, though he was able afterward to continue his literary 
labors in connection with his services to the Church. 

In the year 1874 Bishop Harris held the first Annual Meeting 
of the Mission. He cordially agreed with the opinion of the 
superintendent that the headquarters of the Mission should be 
in Rome, and so ordered. Though originally opposed to the 
Mission, the bishop now became one of its warmest friends, de- 
claring in many public addresses after his return to America 
that no mission of the Church had shown as large results at the 
same period of its history. Upon removing to Rome, Dr. Ver- 


non immediately began preliminary measures for building a 
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church in that city, with the view of giving strength and per- 
manence to the Mission at the national capital. Obtaining con- 
sent from the board in New York, he purchased a lot on Via 
Poli, and began the erection of a church. The work progressed 
as rapidly as slow Italian methods would permit, and on Chirist- 
mas Day, 1875, the first Protestant Christian church for native 
Italians was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God as St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. A solid, neat structure, 
capable of seating about three hundred, and well located for our 
work, it gave standing and strength to the Mission, and gave 
notice also that we had come to stay. A fine congregation was 
soon collected, and the ministry of the word brought forth fruit 
in many conversions. The writer had the privilege of looking 
into the face of a large and intelligent congregation in this church 
in 1888, while Dr. Teofilo Gay, then at the height of his pop- 
ularity, preached an earnest sermon. 

With a strong and secure position in Rome, with learned 
and able expounders and defenders of the new doctrine boldly 
preaching salvation by faith under the very shadow of the Vat- 
ican, our people and cause took new heart throughout Italy, 
and cheering reports from all quarters stimulated the superin- 
tendent to push the work with renewed energy. A most in- 
teresting incident that was to attract the attention of all Chris- 
tendom began in the acquaintance and friendship that sprang 
up between Dr. Vernon and Count Enrico di Campello, a canon 
of St. Peter’s Church at the Vatican. The count was highly 
educated, and had fine natural abilities ; he stood high in eecle- 
siastical circles, and had before him brilliant prospects if faith- 
ful to the Church of Rome. But he had iong chafed under the 
manifest corruptions of that moribund ecclesiasticism, and a 
spiritual hunger had been awakened which the dry husks of 
its dead formalism could not satisfy. For three years he was a 
frequent visitor at Dr. Vernon’s study for discussion and prayer, 
with an ever-growing desire for deliverance from the bondage 
in which he was held. The struggle was long and fierce. On 
the one side were the associations of his life, the venerable 
Church, its great institutions, its splendid cathedrals, its promise 
of promotion; on the other, associations with strangers who 
might not remain in the country, a feeble and despised sect, 
small and obscure places of worship, and no security for sup- 
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port or position in the future. But he was deeply in earnest, 
brave, and true, and with such a nature there could be no doubt 
about the final issue. He finally reached a decision that brought 
peace to his soul, and on September 14 renounced his lucrative 
canonry at St. Peter’s and his allegiance to the Church of 
Rome, and in presence of the congregation of St. Paul’s, Piazza 
Poli, united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. The con- 
version of such a distinguished son of the Chureh attracted 
great attention, and the secular press in Rome and throughout 
the world gave prominence to it as the most significant case of 
the kind since the Reformation. Had not another Protestant 
communion coveted this prize won from the papacy, and prom- 
ised to open for the count such a literary career as he desired, 
which it never fulfilled, he might have become eminently 
useful in our Mission. But having been lured from us, and 
disappointed in the assurances given, he at last took an inde- 
pendent position, in which he has been true to his dissent from 
the papacy and loyal to the pure Gospel. 

The Gospel had now been planted in most of the leading 
cities and centers of influence in Italy. In Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Naples, Bologna, and in many smaller places ef- 
fective missionary work was being done. Priests, and ministers 
from other Protestant communions, were offering their services 
in greater number than could be accepted. The Annual Meeting 
of the Mission that convened in Rome March 16, 1881, under 
the presidency of Bishop Merrill, marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of Italian Methodism. Seventeen ministers assembled 
with buoyant faith and overflowing enthusiasm, bringing cheer- 
ing reports from the fields where they had toiled for the Master 
and witnessed the triumphs of his Gospel. The work seemed 
so hopeful, solid, and genuine, and the outlook was so full 
of promise, that, after careful inspection and deliberation, the 
bishop felt it his duty to organize the Mission into an Annual 
Conference. This action gave the Mission autonomy, dignity, 
and strength, and all went forth to their fields of labor with 
new heart and hope. Just ten years after his appointment 
Dr. Vernon saw this splendid result of his toil, a new star taking 
its place in the constellation of Conferences. There were at 
this time one thousand members in our churches and a good 
Sunday school force at work on the Italy that is to be. 
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Sut if our altar fires burned brightly the fires of persecu- 
tion burned not less fiercely. It was not for us to win a crown 
in Italy without fighting for it. Many plots, schemes, false 
accusations, tumults, and scurrilous publications had been em- 
ployed to hinder the Gospel; but the most violent and das- 
tardly attempt, as of old, was by a Judas from within. One of our 
ministers, of more than ordinary ability as a preacher, had been 
accused of flagrant immoralities, and the matter assumed such 





shape that the superintendent was compelled to take notice of 
it. He long hesitated to give the watchful foe cause for “a 
oF railing accusation” against us; but when the evil within 
threatened greater injury than could come from taunts from 
without he felt compelled to act. An investigation, according 
to forms of Discipline, resulted in the conviction and expul- 
sion of the accused brother. After a few months’ wandering 
“throngh dry places, seeking rest, and finding none,” like the 
spe evil spirit of old, he said, “I will return unto my house whence 
I came out,” either to enter or to destroy it. Entrance being 
denied, he attempted the second thing proposed to himself. He 
instituted a civil suit against Dr. Vernon for defamation of 
character and loss of salary. The penalty for such a crime as 
charged is very severe in Italy, and if the superintendent could 
be convicted he might expect years of imprisonment. Con- 
viction, by a court made up and surrounded by papal influences, 
was not wholly improbable. The papers were served upon Dr. 
Vernon and he was placed under arrest. The case came before 
the court in Naples July 23, 1882, with Dr. Vernon in the 
prisoner’s dock. For five days testimony and argument pro- 
ceeded, Roman Catholic judges sitting in judgment on a 
Protestant missionary who was in Italy for the purpose of 





overturning their system of doctrine and worship. It was a 
fortunate thing for our cause that Bishop Harris was able to 
appear as a witness, giving important testimony as to the exact 
conformity of the proceedings in the expulsion of the accused 
minister with the law of the Chureh in such cases—the point 
on which the case turned. After his return to this country 
the bishop, with tears in his eyes, related the incidents of the 
trial to the writer, and how promptly he responded to a tele- 
graphic summons that reached him in Vienna, though he felt 
that he was putting his life in peril by going into cholera- 
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scourged Italy at that time. Great ability was displayed by 
counsel on both sides; and such a disposition to be fair was 
manifested by the judges, and so conclusive was the testimony 
for the defense, that Dr. Vernon’s counsel declined to address 
the court when final opportunity was given. The court, after 
a few minutes’ recess, announced its decision, entirely absolv- 
ing the accused. Thus Cesar, at his judgment bar, rendered 
unto the Gospel the things that belong to the Gospel. 

Annual Conference sessions were held in 1883 at Turin, 
in 1884 at Perugia, in 1885 at Bologna, in 1886 at Venice, 
in 1887 at Pisa, and in 1888 at Rome. These dates cover 
a period of agitation in which questions of administration 
were violently discussed, diverting attention from evangel- 
istic efforts, dividing and dispiriting the workers, and giv- 
ing a pause to the rapid progress that had marked the his- 
tory of the Mission. No true man need fear honest and fair 
criticism of his work. Dr. Vernon invited the most thorough 
inspection of all that had been done in Italy. At his request 
the Missionary Board in New York appointed two of its most 
prominent members, Bishop C. D. Foss and Dr. John F. 
Goucher, to thoroughly inspect the affairs of the Mission. 
These servants of the Church, after a winter spent in Italy in 
execution of their trust, made a report that must forever stand 
against all attacks upon the administration in Italy. 

Yet it would be impossible to avoid differences of opinion 
upon the administration of such a work. A few points on 
which differences arose may be indicated. The administration 
aimed to produce a pure, strong Italian Methodism, as dis- 
tinguished from an American Methodism, on Italian soil. 
Only superficial thinkers or dreaming theorizers, who sit in 
their quiet studies far from the field of action and spin Utopian 
schemes, for the practical application of which they never 
shed a drop of blood, would think of loading down the Gospel 
on its entrance into a new and hostile field with the mannerisms 
and customs of a foreign land that were not essential to its 
truth and spirit. To preach the Gospel successfully to Italians 
one must become an Italian in all but his sins and superstitions, 
offering not an American but an Italian Saviour. Those who 
impose on the Gospel a social cult or political cast are hin- 
derers rather than helpers of its progress. It is better first to 
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gain entrance for the pure, simple Gospel, and trust to its 
ieavening influence for the rest. 

Another principle was that forms of service and methods of 
work should be determined by what is most effective and best 
adapted to Italians. Evangelistic services were conducted as 
they are in England, as they were in America by our fathers, 
and as they are in most mission fields to-day, without inviting 
penitents to the “ mourners’ bench” or “altar.” This was not 
because Italians would not come, but because they would come 
with the old Roman superstition about the efficacy of sacred 
places. To facilitate spiritual apprehension it was necessary to 
keep as far as possible from the Roman reliance upon places, 
penances, and forms. Many objected to this who could have 
found a better field nearer home for their criticism. 

It was also deemed wise to interfere with social habits and 
customs as little as possible until the Gospel obtained a footing 
and wrought needed changes by its spiritual transformations. 
Wine-drinking at meals, and as part of the meal, is universal 
in Italy, though intoxication is very rare. The superintendent 
believed it wise to deal with that question as our fathers dealt 
with it in this country, as the Wesleyans in England are deal- 
ing with it to-day—to let the preaching of the Gospel develop 
a sentiment before a law is announced. Amongsthe early 
Methodists of this country it was not an unusual thing for min- 
isters to indulge freely at the houses of their members. To 
have required total abstinence in the beginning, as many in- 
sisted should be done, would have resulted in the Italians ab- 
staining, not from wine, but from Methodism. 

The fact that the hymnology of Protestantism in Italy was 
employed in our services was sharply criticised. It was ob- 
jected that the Methodist Hymnal should be translated and 
used ; but no one of these crities ventured to furnish a transla- 
tion or suggest anyone who could. It requires almost as much 
genius to translate as to write a hymn, and there is probably 
not a living Methodist to-day on either side the ocean who 
would risk his reputation in an effort to translate our Hymnal. 
It was a great help to the Protestantism of Italy, a bond of 
union against an opposing, colossal unity, to use the same hym- 
nology in all its branches; and it was hoped there could be no 
great sin in using the hymns of Luther, Watts, Toplady, and 
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others that have so large a place in the Methodist Hymnal. 
Other equally frivolous criticisms, born of partial knowledge 
and the lack of sympathy natural to those remote from the 
field, did much toward interrupting the harmony and chilling 
the aggressive spirit of our conquering force in Italy. 

The literary and educational needs of the Mission were care- 
fully considered and provided for as far as means would permit. 
The Corriere Evangelico and the Fiaccola were weekly publica- 
tions that gave the Gospel to the people in print in able dis- 
cussions of live religious topics. The Wuova Scienza, a monthly 
review, took high rank among the best literary publications in 
Italy, addressing educated minds on profound and stirring topies. 
The superintendent translated our Articles of Religion, Gen- 
eral Rules, Ritual, and such portions of the Discipline as seemed 
necessary for use in our Italian churches. 

We now approach the close of the planting period and pause 
a moment to look at the characteristics of the chief instrument 
under God in this work. Dr. Vernon held thorough loyalty to 
his Church and its officials to be a part of his religious faith, 
and an administrative duty, as well as a personal privilege. He 
hesitated not to differ from his official superiors, but was prompt 
to obey their orders and loyal in supporting their plans. Too 
much a gentleman to be discourteous to any, he felt it a necessity 
of character and condition cordially to obey them that had the 
rule over him. His complete self-abandon to the work and to 
the men who aided him in it was a marked characteristic. To 
his peril and personal injury, he refused for a number of sum- 
mers to leave Rome, that he might personally watch and aid 
every movement and that he might be to his helpers an example 
of devotion. Often did the writer observe in visits with him 
among his laborers how absolutely he gave himself to them 
and made himself one with them, winning in return that ardent 
affection and attachment to his cause that still lives in many 
hearts in Italy. Healso displayed great care in administration. 
When he may have seemed slow he was disentangling the com- 
plex conditions by which he was surrounded, and endeavor- 
ing to discover a safe path before setting forth. Many priests 
were offering themselves, whether for hire or for love of Christ 
he must ascertain. Jesuitical traps were laid for him, and the 
watchful papacy was ever ready to attack in the rear if unable 
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to standin front. It required great skill to steer safely through 
the perils that beset him and to satisfy the demands of tlie 
home Church and of the missionary oftice. He becaine a recog- 
nized master of Italian literature and art, and used the language 
with a correctness and facility acquired by few Americans. 
These qualities, grafted into a stock of sturdy honesty, high 
self-respect, and supreme devotion to God, made him a work- 
man in Italy that needeth not to be ashamed. 

The superintendent at last grew weary in his work, though 
not of it. Accepting the appointment to Italy at the first with- 
out having desired or sought it, he often longed to lay it down 
and return to his native land. When the writer was in Italy 
in 1875 he was intrusted with authority to negotiate with the 
authorities at New York for the superintendent’s return to 
America, if it could be effected without detriment to the Mis- 
sion. But after repeated interviews with Bishop Simpson and 
the missionary secretaries it seemed inexpedient to press the 
matter at that time; assurance was given, however, that a com- 
petent man would be selected and sent to Italy as soon as con- 
venient, that he might become acquainted with the work and 
be ready to relieve the superintendent. In 1886, Dr. William 
Burt having been sent to Italy, Dr. Vernon at the General 
Conference of 1888 resigned the superintendency. After sev- 
enteen years of fruitful labor he turned over to the Church 
one thousand one hundred and fifty-nine members and proba- 
tioners, sixty-one thousand dollars’ worth of property, twenty- 
four pastoral charges, and twenty-six members of Conference. 

Space will not permit fuller mention of the heroic men who 
helped to achieve these splendid results, such as the able and 
laborious Enrico Borelli, and his devoted and early crowned son, 
Emilio; the diligent and faithful Giacomo Carboneri; the highly 
educated and versatile T. D. Malan ; and many others “ whose 
names are in the book of life.’ Italy will hold them in grate- 
ful remembrance, and God will recompense their toils. 
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Art. X.—THE BIOGRAPHY OF SPIRIT. 
i 


Wno has yet written the biography of that nameless, mys- 
terious “it” which is the essence of personality? It were 
easier to describe acguilles, crests, precipices, the mountain’s 
iridescent glory or awful gloom! A wonderful fraction of 
world it is! or, rather, a world within a world! But of its 
creation no record so complete as that of the earth, in the Book 
of Origins. Only God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives, and man became a living soul. In that man I, too, be- 
came a living soul! His Eden, with its ‘ tree of life” in the 
midst of the garden, was my home, and his expulsion was also 
mine—yet not finally and forever, for there is a “ second Man” 
whose return to the tree of life is mine. 

Of this the Mayas—they are types—had, perhaps, no full 
conception. Their day-signs, still to be read in their strange 
valendars, show that they thought chiefly of human life in its 
physical or sensuous aspects. The serpent with them signifies 
poverty and labors; a flower or herb, brevity of life; a lizard, 
ills of nakedness and cold; a deer, the necessity of seeking 
food; a tiger, bad luck; a skull, universality of death; a stone 
knife, war; a winged head, the variety or uncertainty of 
events; water, abundance; a rabbit, eating, drinking, and 
making merry; a shower of rain, pleasure and worldly con- 
tentment ; a house, tranquillity ; an eagle, freedom. The only 
sign that refers to the distinctive life of the spirit, dissoci- 
ated from the life of the body in its physical environment, is 
that of the devil, “ who takes souls to hell ;” and the only one 
that evidences faith in a god is that of the moon, symbolizing 
the deliberation with which the Creator contemplated the act 
of making the world. 

So that, though much is said in symbol of the distress and 
delight of life, and little of its origin and destiny, enough is 
expressed to show that in prehistoric ages, and among peoples 
whose life was never transfigured by biblical truth, the story 
of the human spirit was regarded with profoundest interest 
because of its tragedy, its intense and culminating criticalness. 
Even the poor Maya believed in a devil and a hell, and it is 
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easy for us to infer that he regarded with terror the signs of 
the lizard, the skull, the tiger; and that he contemplated with 
ecstasy the signs of the rabbit, house, and eagle. It is also easy 
to conceive that he became bitter and defiant under his poverty 
and labors, and that he longed for good days of plenty and free- 
dom. For the life of the spirit is related to all nature, human- 
ity, God, eternity, and each life is an inlet to the whole tide of 
existence. It is what it is, because life is composite, and the 
individual spirit is an index of it in its motions. This gives to 
the biography of the spirit its perennial charm, its ever-fresh 
interest, so that, in this later time, educators are approaching 
the conclusion that the true method of educating is by biog- 
raphy. 
II. 

Saint Augustine, Rousseau, Amiel, and Marie Bashkirtseff 
have written journals of the inmost life. With varying pur- 
pose, to quote the poet Sill, they faced their life, “ that silent 
ghost, and forced it speak what it would have with them.” 
Yet their apparent frankness is outweighed by their reserve. 
Like ourselves, they, too, fronted barriers to comprehensive self- 
knowledge and exact prescience of the final development of the 
spirit. Indeed, the key-word to their confessions is dissatisfac- 
tion. They felt that they had been thrust upon the stage be- 
fore they were ready for the best playing of their part, and that 
they would be summoned from it before comprehending the 
plot of the drama, before knowing whether they had played in 
tragedy or farce. 

Augustine believes that he will ultimately become trans- 
formed into the likeness of the divine Jesus, and that his part 
in the drama does not end when he disappears from the stage. 
Less popular than the Confessions of Jean Jacques or the 
Journal Intime of Amiel, Augustine’s Confessions is a great 
autobiography, because it is saturated with passionate aspiration 
after the holiest—after God. The saint hungered and thirsted 
for God. 

Rousseau was a deist who ignored the obligations of the 
moral imperative embodied in the law. He neither hungered 
nor thirsted for God. Bashkirtseff trifles with God, and 
charges him with disloyalty to himself. On a certain day she 
wrote, “ The life of anyone—one’s entire life, without any con- 
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cealment or disguise—is always a grand and interesting spec- 
tacle.” It is, indeed, the only grand and interesting spectacle. 
It is that which gives grandeur and interest to the arts, to sci- 
ence, to history, to letters, to poetry, to the drama. Poor 
Marie! “TI still have my conscience, and I pray to God every 
night in despite of my reason,” she wrote in her Journal. She 
patronized God, condescended to address him, associated him 
in a way with her art—and died. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to compute the effect of Amiel’s 
Journal upon modern thought, but not too soon to form a 
judgment on Amiel himself, that poet who wrote prose, that 
idealist who dreamed dreams and waited for a day that never 
came in which his dreams would body themselves in deeds. 

Contrast with these the Jowrnal of John Wesley. It lacks 
“charm,” let us admit, because it is so ethically strenuous, so 
uncompromising. Wesley was not a saint, not a poet, not a 
philosopher, not an artist, not a creator of new industries, nor 
an inaugurator of new commercial relations ; but his life was 
penetrated with the impulses of moral mastery ; it was majes- 
tic in great achievement, because he recognized the end of ex- 
istence to be the culture of the spirit of man under tutelage of 
the Spirit of God. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


In our March number of the present year we requested each 
of our subscribers to mail, on a postal card addressed to the 
editor, his vote for or against our cutting the leaves of the 
Review. As yet only a small number, not over five hundred, 
have responded. The polls are still open, and we renew our re- 
quest for a full and immediate expression of preference. There 
are reasons why the leaves of the Review should not be cut 
unless there is a strong demand for the change. 


CotoneL T. W. Hiaeinson remonstrates against a too sweep- 
ing denunciation of immigration. In the light of American his- 
tory such denunciation is absurd, and, moreover, it is ungracious 
in any man upon our soil to wish to bar, except for the gravest 
reasons, the entrance of later arrivals by closing the ports at which 
he or his near ancestors came into the land. As human history 
runs it is not long since the Pilgrims landed. We are all new- 
comers. ‘To say that the red man is the only native American 
is not much of an exaggeration. 

“Tt is immigration, not natural increase, which has made the 
material greatness of this country.” If for the most part they 
are the plebeians of Europe who come, we should remember 
that only the day before yesterday the ancestors of our present 
ee patricians were plebeians. Take the Astors for example. The 
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AG latest arrivals are Americans in the making. If their appearance 
+ is appalling, they probably look no worse than did earlier crude 
L and squalid immigrants who have vanished into respectable de- 


scendants. Taking our country as a whole, it is amazing with 
what rapidity the generality of newly arrived foreigners merge 
if invisibly into the common mass of the population. Frequently 
their children, or at farthest the second generation, can scarcely 
be distinguished from the lineal descendants of the founders of 
the republic. In America, as De Tocqueville saw and said, a 
log hut, or a dugout, or a shanty, is “not a home, but a halting 
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place on the way to something better,” possibly to the White 
House or a palatial mansion. 

In order to deter us from permitting the snobbishness of race 
prejudice to grow up among us, Colonel Higginson first reminds 
us that in the past each new class of arrivals brought some good 
quality and did some useful work of its own; and then recites 
certain facts, trustworthily reported, which tend to show that it 
is “a mistake to assume that any one race monopolizes all the vir- 
tues, or that the community” receives more injury than benefit 
from new importations. He writes: “The late Rey. Horatio 
Wood, who was for more than half a century city missionary at 
Lowell, and who watched the whole change from American to Irish 
factory girls, told me that in one respect it brought a distinct moral 
improvement: the ignorant Irish girls were more uniformly 
chaste than the Protestant farmers’ daughters whom they super- 
seded. Now the French Canadians have replaced the Irish; but 
a Protestant physician of great experience, whose practice in- 
cluded several large manufacturing villages, almost wholly French, 
told me that he had never known an illegitimate birth there. At 
the old ‘North End’ of Boston, where Irish superseded Ameri- 
cans, and have now given place to Italians and Russian Jews, a 
city missionary has testified to a moral improvement from the 
change ; the Italians, though quarrelsome, are temperate, and he 
says he never saw a Jew intoxicated. No doubt the prisons show 
a larger proportion of foreigners than of natives, because the 
foreigners represent the poorer class and the less befriended, 
But the eminent scoundrels, who are rich and shrewd enough to 
keep out of prison, are rarely foreigners; they are more often 
the native product and use the others as their tools ; one such 
successful swindler doing more real harm in the community than 
twenty men convicted of drunkenness or petty larceny. Even as 
to crimes of violence it is not among the vehement Italians that 
lynchings occur, but in those portions of the Union least touched 
by foreign immigration. Let us make laws, then, to regulate 
those landing on our shores ; but let us not forget that the an- 
cestors of our lawmakers also landed here.” 

The writer of this editorial note, whose American citizenship 
dates back to the early English Puritan settlers of New England, 
seeing sense and fairness in Colonel Higginson’s words, tran- 
scribes them here as a needed counterbalance to certain intem- 
perate diatribes against immigration, as if it were a chief cause 
of nearly all the nation’s ills and perils. 
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SCIENTIFIC TESTIMONY TO CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Tue question is often raised as to the side upon which the major- 
ity of scientists are ranged in the controversy between faith and 
unbelief. We know of no one who has taken the trouble to 
investigate the subject carefully. It is probably true that the 
few epoch-making scientific men of more recent times have been 
either antagonistic to Christianity or unable to accept it. On the 
other hand, a very large number of men occupying first rank in the 
realm of science have held more or less firmly and consistently to the 
Christian faith. In other words, with the few exceptions noted the 
expert testimony asto the compatibility of Christianity and modern 
science is by no means wholly unfavorable to the faith of Christ. 

It is fair to ask whether both sides do not overestimate the value 
of the argument; and it isa noticeable fact that the popular apol- 
ogists and assailants of Christianity are about the only ones who 
employ it at all. The attitude toward the Christian system of a 
celebrated scientist is, doubtless, a convenient defensive or offen- 
sive weapon; but it may be dangerous to our faith to allow, even 
by implication, that a small number of men, however able, can be 
appealed to on the ground of their scientific attainments for the 
settlement of the correctness or incorrectness of our faith in Jesus 
Christ. We did well to rejoice in the “ conversion of Romanes,” 
as we should in the conversion of any other unbeliever; but it is 
possible to place too much dependence on it in our popular con- 
tention against scientific unbelief. 

Perhaps Christians have been compelled to reckon up the num- 
ber of scientific men who espouse their cause, in order to rebut the 
extravagant claims of infidels. There appears, however, to be a 
tacit admission on both sides that learning can decide the issue. 
Very early in apologetic literature do we find a tendency to dwell 
with satisfaction upon the talents and erudition of certain adher- 
ents of Christianity. Because natural science is the most admired 
form of learning in our day this generation limits the appeal 
chiefly to its devotees. If this method of defense and attack 
means anything it is that scientific investigations are conducted 
with an exactness and a freedom from prejudice which thoroughly 
guarantee their conclusions. 

Is, then, scientific thought more exact than any other thought ? 
No one who knows what has been achieved in the investigation of 
nature can fail to admire the painstaking care with which these 
researches are conducted. But surely it is no detraction from the 
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merit of natural science to say that only in the means, and not in 
the principles of investigation, does it possess any advantage over 
other departments of learning. We name but one instance out of 
many when we say that historical research is as exact and severe 
in its methods, and as cautious in its announcement of conclusions, 
as is natural science. 

This brief review will suffice to point out that natural science 
has no claim, on the ground of exactness, to the position of arbiter 
of the faith not equally valid for philosophy, psychology, and 
history. Nor have scientists any advantage in point of freedom 
from bias. It is a law of the human mind, from which scientific 
men are not exempt, that intense application to one idea blinds 
to the value of all that lies beyond that particular sphere of 
thought. History abounds with illustrations. Our civil war had 
come to an end twenty-five years before any considerable number 
of those who participated in its agonies could adjust themselves to 
new political problems. Bismarck has never been able to grasp 
any other thought than the unity of Germany, though that has 
been an accomplished fact for more than a quarter of a century. 
And even among scientific men, and within the realm of science 
itself, there are numerous instances. Martineau, in his Study of 
Religion, reminds us, although in another connection, that 
“Tycho Brahe, though a Copernican in relation to the planets, 
and, in applying the theory, himself the discoverer of three lunar 
inequalities, stood out against the diurnal and annual motion of 
the earth ;” that “Huygens and John Bernouilli, entangled in the 
vortices and plenum of Descartes, set their faces against the New- 
tonian physics;” that ‘‘Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, could 
never let go Stahl’s phlogistic theory of combustion ;” and that 
Brewster could not “surrender to the undulatory doctrine of light.” 

Thus the laws and the history of thought demonstrate that the 
judgments of scientific men, as the judgments of others, are not 
infallible. Mental horizons are limited. The logician cannot un- 
derstand the artist and the poet. The business man fails to 
fathom the motives of the student. The politician has no mental 
sense capable of putting him into sympathy with the dreams of 
the idealist. Those legal minds are rare which are capable of 
feeling the full force of an opponent’s position. 

If the man of science is no more exact or free from bias in his 
thinking than other men of trained minds, why should we lay so 
much stress on his testimony concerning Christianity ? In fact, 
there is only one point upon which he is specially qualified to 
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speak with authority on these subjects, and that is as to the 
compatibility of certain forms of Christian doctrine with specific 
scientific theories. And even on this point the theologian is as 
capable of judging as is the scientist. Where incompatibility 
exists time only can reveal whether both or but one shall have to 
change ground. 

When, therefore, we find scientific men denying the validity of 
the evidence for the existence of God, or of design in the struc- 
ture of the world, we should recall the fact that their opinions on 
these points are worth no more than the opinions of other edu- 
cated men, and that, owing to their babit of looking at nature, 
each in but a limited number of aspects, they may be even less 
capable of judging accurately concerning matters beyond the 
realm of their thought than others less skilled in science. No 
presumption for or against a religious tenet can be based on the 
opinion of a scientific man as such, for he has no means or abili- 
ties for testing their truth not equally possessed by multitudes of 
others. Ona subject so vital and personal as one’s religious faith 
each must determine for himself. And Christianity is of such a 
nature that all of its essential tenets, so far as they pertain to this 
life, may be tested by the thoughtful mind, in experience, here 
and now. The faculties necessary for this crowning evidence of 
the truth of Christianity are, though obscured in some, bestowed 
upon all, learned and unlearned, alike. 


WHY MEN DIFFER IN REASONING. 


Tue mind—the thinking power—has always puzzled philoso- 
phers at the most practical point in its operations. Minds being 
alike and the data for reasoning being the same, why do different 
minds reach unlike or antagonistic conclusions? The reasoning 
process itself is so simple that no mistakes seem possible. A 
familiar example runs: All men are mortal ; John isa man; John 
is mortal, 

The conclusion—John is mortal—is so plain that no mind ever 
did or can draw any other. One may deny that John is a man, 
and also assert that there is as yet no proof that John or any 
other living person is mortal. But we should not stop to discuss 
with people who denied either the major or the minor premise. 
And yet all differences in conclusions must arise out of variety in 
estimates of premises. Then, the matter must be thrown farther 


back ; for major and minor premises depend on facts and the 
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meaning of facts. If the facts are differently appreciated, differ- 
ent premises will be laid down. It will be found in all large dif- 
ferences—say in politics—that the facts are not the same or that 
their values and meanings are differently weighed. 

I. The data for reasoning are the same ; but some minds do 
not know the data at all, or very inadequately. To ascertain the 
data one must take facts apart, see how they are made up, and 
construct data. As a rule a datum in any large concernment—as 
in politics or religion—is composite, a number of facts are grouped 
in it. And the facts constitute the field where the dispute ought 
to be waged ; but as a rule men try to settle their differences by 
logic, though logic has nothing to do with the case. From time 
to time for centuries philosophers have taken up the case of a 
poor citizen of Athens, who believed that he owned all the ships 
in the harbor. He counted his ships, estimated their cargoes, the 
length of their voyages, the amounts gained by each ship, and his 
own profits. It was observed that his figures were remarkably 
accurate, so much so that he was seldom wrong in his estimates of 
his own income. He was wrong on only one point. He did not 
own the ships, and he thought that he owned them, and built his 
fortune on that false basis. The little fact that he made a mis- 
take about destroyed all his calculations. No matter how per- 
fectly he appreciated all the other facts, his one error overthrew 
the conclusion that he had a right to a large income; and they 
called him a lunatic. The mistake of fact was fundamental; on 
the fact of ownership all the rest depended. The world is full of 
men not in mental hospitals who are just like this poor Athenian. 
The facts at the bottom of their edifice of logic are all wrong; 
the logic is good, perfect ; the error is down below the logic. 

The differences, then, in our opinions start in knowledge of 
facts. The man who is wrong does not know his facts. It is pos- 
sible that there may be ten or more wrong conclusions—that none 
of us may be right because no one knows the facts as they actu- 
ally are. It is a familiar experience that two disputants may be 
both wrong ; both are ignorant of the facts. On some questions 
no one ina thousand men may be right. Ignorance vitiates all 
logic. We have a familiar device for narrowing the field of pos- 
sible error—the excluded middle. The planet Mars is inhabited 
by living beings or it is not so inhabited. No third supposition 
is possible. But it does not furnish any facts in proof of number 
one or number two merely to exclude number three. Many per- 
sons write and talk as though this device added some data to 
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their side. The question of fact remains open ; we must ascer- 
tain the things essential to life, and ascertain their existence in 
Mars. But these facts prove only that Mars may 6e inhabited ; 
that it 7s inhabited remains to be proved by other facts. If our 
telescopes show us the works of living beings on Mars the case is 
made out. We may err at each of the three stages: what we call 
essentials of life may be an imperfect list ; these essentials may not 
exist in Mars, though we think they exist there ; and what we 
call the works of living beings may be wrought by the elements. 

II. In political and religious discussion—the two large matters 
of dispute among men—it is always the fact which is the real 
matter of difference. The fact is not a bit of reality ; it is a piece 
of mentality ; the mind in perceiving it gives it form, color, re- 
lations ; and the coloring and relating of the fact differ in differ- 
ent minds through the affections, prepossessions, and interests of 
the different disputants. This is the second great cause of con- 
flicting opinions. 

The affections, including all the bias they produce, may exclude 
the fact from knowledge. ‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have light.” The case is typical of all rejections of light. 
“Tam not reading anything on the other side,” said a politician, 
when offered a document. The affection for an opinion hedges 
it round and excludes the fact ; if it enters the field of vision it 
is modified to suit the needs of affection. Reasoning from con- 
sequences would seem to be fatal to whatever works evil or in- 
jury ; but affection finds another cause for the evil. To go 
straight to a consequence is difficult when the thing to be found 
is unwelcome. The affection struggles to change route, and it is 
apt to succeed. Buckle had for thesis that faith—he called it 
credulity—retards or arrests civilization. He easily made all the 
facts say so; though most skeptics admit that some forms of 
faith are a force helpful to civilization. 

What passes for argument in all fields is open to suspicion in 
regard to the facts under the premises. ‘The mind makes history 
to please its affections; two minds make each a different history 
out of the same facts. There is no safety for the reason except 
in pure and disinterested purpose ; and opinions may be dearer 
than lands or gold. We instinctively distrust the man who has 
an interest of a money sort in his opinion ; but the man who has 
no such interest is often more dangerous through his love for his 


opinion. 
III. We are apt to put too high a value on our reasoning 
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powers. They are, in fact, so simple and easy for all men to ex- 
ercise that culture of them is hardly needed. What we do need 
is a love of truth which will cast out the love of our own opinions. 
Then we shall reason to common conclusions if we all know the 
actual, inevitable fact. All culture of the mind ought to be con- 
centrated upon finding facts, their relations and their weight. 
We shall find ourselves weighing them by logic, finding them by 
logic, fixing their relations by logic ; and we shall differ in our 
opinions because each of us has a different fact when we have 
finished the process, because we began with a different fact. 
There will be “many men of many minds ” just as long as appre- 
ciations of facts differ. We shall see eye to eye when the facts 
we see are absolutely the same for us all. 

The value of our study, if it has any, lies in locating the 
source of our differences. We are too apt to say that the other 
man reasons badly. Men never reason badly except from sheer 
purpose. The reasoning is correct when one is sincere, often 
when one is not sincere. The error is not one of logic ; it is one 
of fact. An analysis of the premises of two debaters will show 
that they are not talking about the same things—that they are 
building on different foundations. Common facts will make 
common premises and conclusions. 

IV. Are we hopelessly shut up to ignorance of the facts? Must 
we go on differing because we know different facts which our 
debates assume to be the same facts? It is very common to say 
that no man can escape bias—that, therefore, affection in each of 
us must create our facts for us. It is equivalent to declaring that 
the truth cannot be known. It happens, however, that many 
facts and groups of facts are understood by all men alike ; that in 
a civilized society the number of such facts increases with civili- 
zation. Differences are relics of barbarism, survivals from more 
ignorant ages ; or they are engendered in perverse wills. Igno- 
ranceand sin cause most of them. Of course no reference is made 
here to those choices which satisfy our lawful affections and apti- 
tudes, through which we choose our affections and our pursuits in 
diverse ways. 

The reasoning man is in all of us the same ; the judge is one 
in his decisions. But ignorance and perversity make the same 
case a different case on which the judge renders diverse judg- 
ments with perfect accuracy. It is incorrect to say of any man 
that he cannot reason ; the proper statement is that the truth of 
fact is not in him, 
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THE ARENA. 


“KNOWLEDGE AND FEELING IN SPIRITUALITY.” 


THE contributor of an article on this subject, the Rev. F. W. Crowder, 
Ph.D., claims that he is ‘‘ fundamentally ” misapprehended in our critique 
found in the November-December Review for 1896. Let us see. Our 
contention is not on the value or importance of intellectuality or of 
knowing the Scriptures; these cannot be urged too strongly. No more is 
it about the necessity of religion; but the question is one of location—of 
residence. The point at issue is as to whether religion is mostly within 
that realm of psychology called the intellect or of the sensibilities. 

To show that this is fairly stated, and that the contributor holds knowl- 
edge to be chiefly the seat of spirituality, we quote his own words: ‘‘ What 
is the seat of spirituality? . . . Let it for the moment be supposed that 
spirituality is mainly a state of the feelings—a position widely held among 
Christian people.” He urges, then, that knowledge precedes and deter- 
mines feeling, ‘‘and consequently that spirituality is primarily a matter 
of knowledge. This is one of the positions to establish which is the aim 
of his article.” Again he says, ‘‘If spirituality is mainly a matter of the 
feelings, then it is apt to be concluded, as many thinkers in this day have 
concluded, that theories and doctrines have small place in it.” And still 
again he writes, ‘‘ Thus it is seen to what extremes of thought he is in 
danger of drifting who holds to the view that religion is primarily or 
mainly a thing of the feelings.” His position, fairly stated in his own 
words, is that religion is not ‘primarily or mainly a thing of the 
feelings,” but that it is ‘“‘ primarily or mainly” a thing of knowledge. 
Such teaching is incorre¢t and proportionately harmful. 

In his reply the contributor admits our position, that the conscious self 
is a unit and always acts as such, yet he tries to hold that the knowledge 
in the unity always antedates the feeling, and if this is reversed the soul 
lapses into childhood or infantile heathenism. Yet we know that pro- 
found thinkers come to believe in immortality and other things because 
of feeling. In most noble souls love is the strongest argument for future 
life. One has well said that ‘‘ no man who loves his mother can consign 
her to eternal sleep.” This is not prejudice, but experience. 

Our statement that ‘‘ what satisfies the soul is, not thought, but the 
real, life-giving Christ himself,’ the contributor declares is a ‘dark 
mystery, into which no human mind can enter.” It may be a great 
mystery, but not a dark one, as it is illuminated by the personal Holy 
Spirit, whose symbol is a tongue of flame. It is not true that ‘‘no human 
mind can enter” into this conscious communion and fellowship. It has 
become the most real thing in human consciousness, and that, too, by the 
laws of science and philosophy. It is not apprehended by the intellect, 
but in that department of the mind called the affections or feelings. Our 
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brother must admit that knowledge is not religion—at least, not the 
Christian religion. That is the same old Socratic idea that knowledge 
is virtue, the fallacy of which was shown in Christ’s new philosophy of 
the heart. He buttresses his argument by a quotation: ‘‘ Within the 
sphere of feeling the rapture of the sensualist and the devout elevation of 
the saint are precisely on a level; the one has as much justification as the 
other.” This shows his estimate of a religion of the heart or affections. 
They are no more on ‘‘a level” than virtue and vice, the witness of the 
Holy Spirit and remorse, or Satan and God. 

No man can think very far into this subject without seeing that the 
principal part of religion lies within man’s pathematic nature—the affec- 
tions, the feelings, the heart. We plead for the broadest, truest, and 
profoundest thought, for scholarship the most erudite and philosophical, 
both in Scripture and out. At the same time he must recognize the facts 
as to the proper adjustment of our holy religion to the human soul, The 
mind has three powers—intellect, sensibility, and will. These three are 
one, and act asa unit. Yet each has its office, and fills it. (1) The in- 
tellect is the faculty of perception, or thought. (2) Sensibility, or sensi- 
tivity, is the capacity of feeling; it includes ‘‘sensation, both external 
and internal, whether derived from contemplating outward and natural 
objects or relations and ideas, desires, affections, passions; it also in- 
cludes the sentiments of the sublime and beautiful, the moral sentiment 
and the religious sentiment. (3) Will is the faculty by which the rational 
mind makes choice of its ends of action. Psychologists place the pro- 
pensities within the pathematic sensibilities. Even curiosity, or the desire 
for knowledge, is a feeling. If seniority were the question, surely feeling 
must be regarded as senior and knowledge the junior, However, our 
discussion is not one of age or dates, but of location, as to where religion 
dwells. Veracity, or the propensity to utter the truth, is a feeling. So 
is the propensity of self-love or desire for happiness, Feeling is the 
home of all the benevolent affections; it includes the parental, filial, and 
fraternal. Within this realm is found philanthropy, or love of the race, 
Patriotism is a matter of feeling. The deepest consecration of the human 
mind is loyalty, which is not of the intellect, but of the affections, Take 
two men of equal knowledge, and one may be a Benedict Arnold and 
the other a George Washington. When the feeling changes one plunges 
from the heights of loyalty into the abyss of treason. Gratitude is an 
affection, and all the knowledge of an archangel will not make a soul 
religious if this be lacking. Out of the heart ‘‘are the issues of life.” 
The highest of all authority makes it clear: ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” Religion is love, and not a matter of knowledge, but of feel- 
ing. Knowledge goes with all these, but it is not religion. 

Principal Caird, in his Philosophy of Religion, chap. vi, says: ‘‘ That 
the essence of religion lies in feeling is held to be proved, either (1) 
simply by an appeal to ordinary popular convictions, or (2) by certain 
considerations of a more scientific character.” He also writes: ‘‘ The 
logical or scientific faculty, we instinctively feel, is not the organ of 
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communion with God, nor, by its greater or less acuteness and activity, 
‘an & man’s spiritual state be tested. It is possible to possess ratiocinative 
powers of the highest order—keen and penetrative intelligence, capacities 
of observation, comparison, reflection, the cultured intelligence which 
renders a man a competent literary and historic critic, a subtle apologist, 
a deft framer of theological dogmas and systems of divinity—and yet 
with all this intellectual equipment to lack that element of ‘ living faith,’ 
that state of the heart and affections which constitutes the essence of 
true piety.” Dr. Caird places ‘“‘living faith” among the feelings. 
Another clear statement from the same source is: ‘‘ Indeed, if religion 
is a thing possible for all, if it is a relation of the soul to God not con- 
ditioned by any special gifts or arbitrary acquirements, its essence must 
obviously be altogether independent of that intellectual ability and cul- 
ture which are far from universal. It must come to the human spirit in 
a way possible for the simplest and rudest alike with the most acute and 
cultured intelligence. Religion thus cannot be identified with knowl- 
edge, or regarded as having its seat in the intellect... . And if, as al- 
ready shown, the inward principle of religion is not an intellectual one, 
where can it lie but in the region of feeling or emotion ?” 

The education of the intellect is important, and the work of our schools 
should receive greater emphasis, but it is not religion. The heart 
should have equal training with the intellect. Dr. Caird again says: ‘‘ The 
ultimate source and secret of the religious nature is to be found neither 
in the philosophic intelligence nor in the sphere of external achievement, 
but in the feelings of self-abnegation, of conscious dependence, of awe, 
reverence, aspiration—in that disposition or attitude of the heart toward 
God, call it what you will, which often gives moral elevation to the 
humblest intelligence and spreads spiritual grandeur around the homeli- 
est and obscurest life. . .. Religion is defined as the elevation of the hu- 
man spirit into union with the divine. But this, it may be maintained, 
necessarily implies that the principle of religion lies in feeling. For it is 
here, and here only, that the deepest union between different natures can 
be achieved. It is only in feeling that any object ceases to be merely 
external, and becomes implicated with the very nature and consciousness 
of the subject itself. So long as a thing is merely known it is still some- 
thing outward and foreign to my consciousness.” He further shows that 
“‘knowledge implies the distinction of subject and object. In knowing 
I put myself in opposition to the object, I coolly contemplate and examine 
it. But in feeling this opposition vanishes, the determination of the 
object becomes one with the determination of my own inmost nature, so 
that, in a sense, they are no longer two, but one. When a being or object 
reveals itself to feeling, it, so to speak, loses any vestige of foreignness 
or estrangement, and becomes blended with the consciousness to which it 
is revealed.” 

It is well for the contributor to write on the importance of a converted 
man knowing the Scriptures; but the question as to that faculty of the 
human mind in which is found the essence of religion is entirely another 
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matter, and should be taught correctly, if at all. There is a tendency in 
our day toward a phase of scholasticism which undermines and subverts 
true and deep spirituality. Hence the transcendent importance of cor- 
rect views upon so vital a matter. One must be more of a lover than a 
thinker, else he would stand ill at ease in the ranks of heaven. 

Syracuse, N. ¥. J. WALLACE WEBB. 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

THE man that would arrive at a charitable estimate of the character of 
Robertson does well to make allowance for his poor health. His life was 
like the melancholy days of autumn when the sere leaves are covering 
the ground as with a shroud. This somber view of life falls short of the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. For our Lord prayed, in 
‘*the purest pearl of devotion in the New Testament,” that his joy might 
be fulfilled in his disciples, that is, might be made complete in them. 
Christ was more a man of joys than a man of sorrows. Was not the shat- 
tered body of the noted preacher of Brighton, England, a cause that led 
him to say so much about the cross end so little about the crown? 

We would scarcely expect to find in Robertson a lack of breadth. 
Robertson belonged to the Evangelical or Low Church school at Oxford 
and at Winchester, the field of his first ministerial work. The later part 
of his life, especially during his ministry at Brighton, he displayed an in- 
tolerant opposition toward this branch of the Episcopal Church. The 
Low Church was especially engaged in revival and philanthropic work. 
Robertson’s sermons themselves, in fact, lacked the power of immediate 
persuasion. His sermons lack the world-conquering rush of Wesley’s ser- 
mons that urged the hearers on to immediate repentance of sin. 

The Low Church, however, forty years ago was narrow and bigoted. 
We need not wonder that the able and learned Robertson left its warm 
ranks for the more scholarly ranks of the Broad Church, the school of 
Maurice and Kingsley, and, subsequently, of Stanley and Phillips Brooks. 
The company here was more congenial. For there is a world of differ- 
ence between his teaching about different authors who, he claimed, wrote 
the Book of Genesis and the bitter tenacity of the Record newspaper in 
its assertion of the dogma of verbal inspiration. We need not be sur- 
prised that Robertson felt more at home in the Broad Church. 

We cannot excuse, however, his blindness to the merits of the Low 
Church. In fact, he announced as a principle of his life to find the soul 
of goodness in things evil. His broad mind was not content, for instance, 
with a mere exposure of the error of Mariolatry. Why did the Catholic 
Church make this error? A Protestant does not deal adequately with the 
doctrine of Mariolatry until he gives in its place, not a systematic doc- 
trine of the head, but a popular gospel of the heart, a gospel of comfort 
and tenderness and love. Why did Robertson not deal as broadly with 
the Evangelical school? But he did not seek to find the good. He rather 
revolted in disgust from his old party. On this subject his biographer, 
Stopford Brooke, says: ‘‘ Robertson’s conception of Christianity as the 
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religion of just and loving tolerance, and of Christ as the King of men 
through the power of meekness, made him draw back with horror from 
the violent and blind denunciation which the ‘religious’ papers of the 
extreme portion of the Evangelical party indulged in under the cloak of 
Christianity. ‘They tell lies,’ he said, ‘in the name of God; others tell 
them in the name of the devil; that is the only difference.’ ” 

Robertson passed over the great and good men in the Low Church 
school. Did he forget the humanitarian effort of Wilberforce in the free- 
dom of slaves? Did he forget the precious memory of Simeon and his 
care for the unchurched masses? We would not expect that Robertson’s 
gallant heart would forget the pathetic story of Cowper and Mary Unwin. 
Surely the author of the old favorite, ‘‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” should not have been dismissed so summarily. Robertson was un- 
just in that he labeled all the adherents of the Evangelical school with 
the stamp of the Record newspaper. 

Love of simple truth is the crowning trait of Robertson’s character. 
We will see that this spirit marked his course in his attitude toward the 
Anglican views in the Episcopal Church and in his method of interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. His lot was cast in a time of ferment in England on 
High Church doctrines. As he was a Low Churchman at one period of 
his life, so there was a time when Newman and Pusey made a deep im- 
pression upon him. But, unlike the so-called Tractarians, this lover of 
historic truth made a searching study of the Middle Ages. Ranke’s J/is- 
tory of the Popes—significantly placed by the Catholic authorities on the 
Prohibitory Catalogue—showed the Brighton pastor that he could not 
fellowship with the Anglican party. 

We may appreciate this fair and admirable method better in contrast 
with the romantic method of the High Church. Cardinal Newman has 
painted the poetic side of the medieval Church: ‘‘ The fair form of 
Christianity rose up and grew and expanded like a beautiful pageant 
from north to south; day after day and in the still night, and over the 
woody hills and in the quiet plains, as constantly as the sun and moon 
and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn was the stately march 
of blessed services on earth, high festival and gorgeous procession and 
soothing dirge and passing bell and familiar evening call to prayer, till 
he who recollected the old pagan time would think it all unreal that he 
beheld and heard, and would conclude he did but see a vision, so mar- 
velously was heaven let down upon earth, so triumphantly were chased 
away the fiends of darkness to their prison below.” 

All this is beautiful and eloquent. But is the beautiful description a 
mirror true to the times? Is it not rather an idealized picture? Rob- 
ertson would want Newman to speak of Maria and Theodora and the 
popes that Dante, himself a Catholic, found in the black and filthy pit 
of hell, where the sweet light did not strike their eyes. The thoughtful 
man builds on truth, the everlasting rock of truth. 

Robertson pursued his search for facts no less in historical theology 
than in biblical theology. His method of interpretation of Scripture is 
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remarkably in accord with the method of the best scholars of to-day. 
We may not agree with all his results. For instance, does he not dispar- 
age the spiritual element in baptism ? His general method, however, is 
admirable. The historico-grammatical interpretation has yielded rich 
fruit in his discourses on Corinthians. 

Such is the place of Robertson in English theology. His noble aim was 
to gain ‘‘the vantage ground of truth.” In a time of violent storm, 
when the Bible was besieged by the vagaries of rationalistic critics and 
by overzealous friends, blind to the results of biblical inquiry, while the 
storm of the naturalists and dogmatists was raging about him, the Brigh- 
ton preacher applied himself to a calm study of the Scriptures, and 
reached an independent and fair interpretation. The presumptuous 
claims of Anglicans he rejected. Fellowship with God without priest or 
ceremony is the inestimable boon of the children of God. The position 
of extreme High Churchmen is a chilling height of untruth. 

Truth—truth with divine light and life—not venerable tradition, but 
the truth of history and the Bible, is the polar star that guides the Chris- 
tian to good success. And the great second thought of the Christian 
world will be, We are determined to have light and life. This is the 
message of one of nature’s noblemen to the Church of our time. And 
Tennyson, admired by Robertson, has given lofty expression to the spirit 
of this message in the lines: 


Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine. 
Forward, till you see the highest human is divine. 

Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half control his doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb. 


Oconto, Wis. RosBeERT SENEY INGRAHAM. 


ROMANS II, 6-11. 


Authorized Version.—‘‘ Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds: to them who by patient continuance in welldoing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life: but unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil; of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile; but glory, honor, and 
peace, to every man that worketh good; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile: for there is no respect of persons with God.” 

Revised Version.—‘‘ Who will render to every man according to his 
works: to them that by patience in welldoing seek for glory and honorand 
incorruption, eternal life: but unto them that are factious, and obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indignation, trib- 
ulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the 
Jew first, and also of the Greek; but glory and honor and peace to every 
man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek: for there 
is no respect of persons with God.” 

Conybeare and Howson.—‘‘ And he will pay to all their due, according 
to their deeds; to those who with steadfast endurance in welldoing seek 
the glory which cannot perish, he will give life eternal; but for men of 
guile, who are obedient to unrighteousness, and disobedient to the truth, 
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indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish shall fall upon them; yea, 
upon every soul of man that does the work of evil, upon the Jew first, 
and also upon the Gentile. But glory and peace shall be given to every 
man who does the work of good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile; 
for there is no respect of persons with God.” 


The doctrines of the passage, Rom. ii, 6-11, are such as to give it rank 
among the most important passages in the book to which it belongs. It 
may be doubted, however, whether these doctrines, as set forth in the 
above translations, are as impressive as Paul and the inspiring Spirit in- 
tended. The force of the thought of any particular passage is dependent 
to a considerable extent on the force of the language in which it is pre- 
sented. We may accept as tenable the statement that Paul is entitled to 
the credit of having cast the passage before us with due regard to the 
balance of its several parts. It will take little time or effort to convince 
one who has taken the pains to examine the foregoing translations that, 
singly or combined, they do not accord to the apostle such credit. Now, 
if Paul’s language is to be accepted as correct in respect to its symmetry, 
then the translations are to be considered as an imperfect expression of 
the apostle’s language. And so Paul’s teachings are, as exhibited by 
them, necessarily placed in obscurity and are, consequently, less impress- 
ive than they were intended to be by their author. 

The plain purpose of Paul was to express himself in what may, per- 
haps, be called a double inverted antithesis. But the above translations 
do not, evidently, show such purpose. The first contents itself witha 
translation of the words, and leaves the reader to determine as best he 
san the form of the language. The second attempts to clear up the first 
by forming a single antithesis, and so leaves its second term as to stand 
in readiness also to do further duty; but the second antithesis does not ap- 
pear, and the language is left more or less confused. The third differs 
from the other two in that it uses the first member of the second antithe- 
sis as the second part of the first antithesis, leaving the second to go 
begging fora first member. They all agree in that they offend against the 
symmetry of the passage, though the last does so more openly. 

The evident difficulty is with respect to the four words, ‘‘ indignation,” 
‘“wrath,” ‘‘tribulation,” ‘‘anguish.” It will be observed that these 
words are in the nominative case. And they are nominative, too, where 
an objective only might seem to be in place. The question is, What 
shall be done with them? The answer of the Authorized Version is, Do 
nothing with them, The Revised Version and Conybeare accept a change 
of construction and supply a verb. 

There is another translation which demands attention. It is that of 
Beet, who, in respect to the disposition of these nominatives, is in 
agreement with Meyer and Whedon. The translation is as follows: 
‘*Who will give back to each man according to his works (Psalm Ixii, 12). 
To them who, according to perseverance in good work, seek glory and 
honor and incorruption, he will give eternal life: but to those of a mer- 
cenary spirit, and disobedient to the truth, but obedient to unrighteous- 
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ness, shall there be anger and fury. Affliction and helplessness will come 
upon every soul of man that works out the bad, both of Jew first 
and of Greek; but glory and honor and peace to everyone that works 
the good, both to Jew first and to Greek. For there is no respect of 
persons with God.” Without doubt symmetry is secured in this transla- 
tion. But can the method be commended? It differs from the others in 
that it divides the several words in question, using the first two in oppo- 
sition to eternal life, and the second two to open the second antithesis. 
But why divide these words? They naturally belong together. Even the 
explanation that the first two are to be recognized as feeling and action 
in and by God, which result in the sad effects described in the second 
two in respect to man, does not save the method from question. 

A criticism which may be entered, more or less, against all these trans- 
lations, unless it be the first, is that acceptance of a change of construc- 
tion may be noted in respect to the close of the first contrast. The first 
member of this contrast ends in a clear objective, namely, life eternal. It 
seems, therefore, out of place for the second member to end in a nomina- 
tive. It would be an easy construction, and far more natural, to supply 
an objective to contrast with eternal life. And what idea would come to 
mind more readily to contrast with eternal life than that of eternal 
death? It must be considered a loss in impressiveness to pass within the 
contrast, from the plane of an idea itself to its contents, but especially 
so when the passage is from one idea to the contents of an opposite idea. 
This is done when the contrast passes from life eternal to the contents of 
death eternal, that is, from life eternal to ‘‘indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish.” The real opposite of eternal life is eternal death. 
The objection cannot be accepted as valid, namely, that in the second 
antithesis the contrast is between the contents of eternal life and those of 
eternal death. For, in this case, there is no change in plane within the 
contrast. And, if the second antithesis, by comparing contents of the 
ideas rather than the ideas themselves, be thought to be below the first, 
let it be considered what gain is made by, after ideas themselves are com- 
pared, bringing on a contrast between the contents of the ideas, espe- 
cially when, as here, this is done in an inverted order. 

We venture to submit a translation which preserves the construction and 
at the same time maintains the proper symmetry of the passage. It will 
be observed that the changes made are additions to the Authorized Ver- 
sion. It is as follows: ‘‘ Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds: to them who by patient continuance in welldoing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey the unrighteousness, he will 
render eternal death. Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish 
shall be poured out upon every soul of man that doeth evil; of the Jew 
first, and also of the Gentile; but glory, honor, and peace shall be given 
to every man that worketh good; to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 
tile: for there is no respect of persons with God.” E. J. V. Boorn. 

Crestline, O. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION AND BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 


A DISTINCTION must be observed between scientific certitude and scien- 
tific speculation. What has been established beyond all doubt must be 
accepted in its bearing upon religious problems, while what is merely 
speculation should command only respectful consideration. It is a safe 
law that whatever Scripture contradicts a positive and incontrovertible 
fact must be reexamined to ascertain whether it has not been misinter- 
preted. New study of truth has often shown new meanings to familiar 
passages. In this way advances in scientific and philosophical knowledge 
become very helpful to the comprehension of the word of God. 

On the other hand, the Christian scholar must also consider modern 
speculation in the light of Bible truth, and may at times be able to 
correct the former by the latter. While a scientific or philosophical dis- 
covery is still unproved it cannot destroy the validity of Bible state- 
ments which are apparently contradictory to it. New discoveries in any 
department of inquiry related to religious truth must always be considered 
in their bearings on interpretations of the Scriptures. When there has 
been a long discussion, and some conclusion has been reached that seems 
satisfactory, men adjust themselves to the decision and settle down into 
the conviction that so much has been established for all time to come. 
Soon, however, some new form of doubt arises, perhaps from an entirely 
different point of view, and we are called upon to reinvestigate the same 
points which we supposed had been settled forever. 

The doctrine of extreme evolution, as applied to intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual truth, is an illustration of the tendency, and raises ques- 
tions of Scripture exposition from a new standpoint. If all we are is 
caused by what our ancestors have been and what our environments have 
made us, and not by anything with which we have had to do or could 
possibly control, we must reread our Bibles and note the harmonies or 
disharmonies growing out of such a doctrine; and we must reexamine the 
story of the fall of man and ask whether by any honest interpretation the 
first chapter of Genesis can be harmonized with this view. The evolution 
doctrine makes man begin at the bottom and rise by gradual processes 
until he has reached his present state of perfection. We must then ask 
what is the Bible account of man’s original position, Our current theol- 
ogy assumes that man was made in God's image, that he was wise and 
pure and good. It is claimed that he was originally perfect, and that 
the fall of man in paradise was the root of his degeneracy. Now we have 
a direct contradiction, unless the matter can be adjusted by a new inter- 
pretation of the biblical account. Attempts are now being rade to ad- 
just the statement of the fall to this evolution hypothesis, but thus far 
without success. Canon Gore is reported in the Eapository Times of 
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April, 1897, to have attempted a harmonization thus: ‘It is not true 
that the Bible represents man as perfect. No doubt theologians have 
thought so, from the Augustinian age until now, and some of them have 
unreservedly said so. Thus, Robert South supposes that ‘ Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of Adam, and Athens but the rudiment of paradise.’ 
But the Bible does not say so, and it was repudiated by the earliest 
Christian theologians, East and West.” He adds: ‘‘The Bible does not 
claim that man was created perfect. It looks forward to man’s perfect- 
ing; it does not look backward.” Here we notice the influence of the 
doctrine of evolution in interpretation. If the doctrine be accepted we 
must either reject the authority of the early chapters in Genesis or in- 
terpret them in a way not currently accepted by the Church. But this 
view of evolution 1s not universally received, and therefore we may with 
perfect freedom discuss the question of the fall of man from the stand- 
point of philosophy and in the light of the historic interpretation. It 
is enough for this time to call attention to the fact that as interpreters of 
Scripture ministers should gather light from every quarter, but that they 
may not allow unproved hypotheses to overthrow current beliefs. 


UNITY IN CHRISTENDOM. 


Ir would be very difficult to define in what respect the Church, either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, may be said to be one. It is a proud 
boast of Roman Catholicism that it is one in succession from the primacy 
of Peter, and also one in the sense that it is everywhere the same. The 
absurdity of this boast is manifest on the slightest examination. Not 
only have there been interruptions in the historic continuity of the 
Romish Church, resulting in wide schisms within the body, but there 
have also been changes in doctrine and in forms such as to make it a very 
different body from what it was a few centuries ago. The doctrine of the 
immaculate conception may serve as an illustration of her changed atti- 
tude toward historic truth. With strange inconsistency Roman Catholic 
writers arraign Protestant Christendom for its divisions, when the divi- 
sions existing in their own ranks are equally great. They attempt to 
reconcile these things by affirming that they all march under the banner 
of Roman Catholicism. With equal accuracy we might say that all Prot- 
estant bodies exist under the general name Protestantism. 

But our discussion is related to Protestantism. What is the unity of 
Protestant Christendom? There is certainly little unity of Church gov. 
ernment. It is a study for the theologian to comprehend the varied 
forms of ecclesiastical government, from the absolute democracy to the 
most advanced hierarchy, some organizations founding their government 
and ordinances on New Testament usage and others claiming the right 
to adapt government, form, and ceremony to the age in which they live. 
The attempt at uniformity in this respect is a signal failure. 

There can be no real uniformity in doctrinal formulas. The creeds of 
Christendom are varied largely from each other in general statement, so 
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that if we take the general formulas of the Church they are not all one. 
The creeds of the individual denominations of Protestant Christendom 
also vary extensively. Any attempt to formulate an extended utterance 
on anthropology, Christology, and eschatology which would be satisfac- 
tory to everybody must result in failure. General statements could be 
admitted, but in details they would widely differ. There can be no sat- 
isfactory basis of unity in doctrinal formulas. 

The proposed bond of unity around the historic episcopate has proved 
entirely unsatisfactory. The questions are at once raised, What is the 
historic episcopate, and who is in possession of it? Romar Catholicism 
denies it to the Church of England; the Church of England denies it in 
turn to all other forms of episcopacy; the Greek Church differs from 
both in its claim of the historic episcopate, and hence that cannot consti- 
tute a ground of unity. 

Nor would any form of Church government be accepted by the various 
bodies of Protestant Christendom. This might be extended to a discus- 
sion of the forms and ceremonies of the Church which each holds as more 
or less vital to its existence as an organized body and which few would 
be willing to surrender to any general organization that would propose to 
include all; and yet such surrender would be absolutely necessary if the 
unity of Protestant Christendom would be secured. The only method of 
reaching such external unity would be in the calling of a general council 
composed proportionately of the members of every organized Christian 
body, with an absolute agreement of each body that the decision of the 
majority should constitute the basis of union. With so many conflicting 
opinions on all the points under consideration we can scarcely expect that 
such a council will be called during the present generation. 

The unity of Christendom must be a unity of spirit rather than of ex- 
ternal form, either of government or of ordinances. It would be possible 
for a creed to be laid down which should embrace only fundamentals, 
and to state these in a form so general that few could take exception to 
them, but the very generality of the statement would destroy its power. 
The unity of Protestant Christendom, then, must remain largely where it 
now is for many years to come, namely, the unity of spirit and the unity 
of purpose. The salvation of men from sin, the promotion of the highest 
ethical life, of which Christ is ever the teacher and the model, and the 
bringing of mankind to the life of blessedness beyond the grave—these 
constitute a basis of unity around which all may gather together and 
work together, united in the spirit of Christ and in the high purpose of 
the world’s redemption, without the surrender of any of those things on 
which the body to which they respectively belong depends. 

In all this nothing is intended to be said which should antagonize in 
any way the effort that is being made to promote the absolute unity of 
Protestant Christendom. Perhaps the development of the kingdom of 
Christ may bring about a condition of things in which each may sink the 
claims of his own personal organization, but such a state of things we 
cannot now anticipate. This we must leave to the future. The unity of 
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Protestant Christendom—based on the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
on the supreme dignity of Jesus Christ, and on the freedom of interpre- 
tation of the word of God, or on some conditions similar to these—may 
yet come to pass, but to all appearances it is not yet. 


THE MINISTER'S SUMMERING. 


Ir is remarkable how the minister’s work season coincides with the ex- 
ternal conditions of the gay world in which he labors. As civilization 
advances stated periods of repose become more frequent. The fashion- 
able world, on the other hand, arranges its amusements somewhat with 
respect to the Church calendar. During the Lenten season many Chris- 
tians dress in somber or plain garments, and when the Easter bells ring 
out the glad announcement, ‘‘ Christ is risen,” as if by magic they array 
themselves in gay and festive attire. It is not of the essence of Chris- 
tianity; it is rather the formal expression of religiousness. Holiday and 
festal seasons also demand the time of the people, and it is practically im- 
possible to conduct aggressive work during certain periods of social activ- 
ity. In many city churches the season of active labor, therefore, does not 
last more than six months. As soon as the spring opens many families 
go away to their country seats and do not return until late in the autumn. 
For several months the church is practically or completely closed, and 
nothing is possible for the minister but to do the best he can. 

The summer for everybody, except those engaged in manual labor, has 
become a season of change and relaxation. Even those who do not give 
up business altogether are flitting from place to place, and the environment 
of the preacher’s life makes this the season for his rest. This is true 
even in places remote from the city. The habit has grown until the 
summer months, especially July and August, have become recognized 
periods of relaxation, at least from excessive toil; and at this season the 
subject of the minister’s vacation is of special interest. 

A condition of the minister’s summering should be that he shall gain 
strength for active work afterward. A church can better afford to sup- 
ply its pulpit during its pastor’s necessary absence for recuperation than 
to have him work on in an exhausted physical condition. If it should be 
objected that the same principle would apply to all workers, we would 
answer that in a measure it isso. We believe that every employer would 
consult his own interests by giving a reasonable vacation to those in his 
service, but this is especially the case with ministers. The nervous ex- 
haustion consequent upon preaching is such as does not belong to other 
walks in life, nor indeed to the other professions, The extreme tension 
of preaching services involves an amount of nervous strain incomprehensi 
ble to those who have not passed through it, The minister’s summering, 
however, should not go to the extent of requiring a more extended vaca- 
tion than is necessary for his good and that of the church. 

A minister’s vacation should be one of absolute rest. It is to be feared 
that our summerings have become occasions of mental excitement rather 
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than periods of healthful repose. One cannot go very far in the summer 
without being conscious of the presence around him of a restless, surging 
lot of people, moving in every direction, more intense, apparently, than 
when engaged in their ordinary duties. These are undoubtedly on the 
way to rest, but they should sometime find it. When one has been for 
months under intense physical and mental pressure the mind and the 
body should have a season of absolute repose. A minister of great emi- 
nence once told the writer that after a period of almost perfect exhaustion 
he had actually slept almost six months—not, of course, continuously, but 
every day his sleep occupied a great deal of his time. He found himself 
completely restored to health, and is now nearly eighty years of age. 
For a busy man the quiet nooks where few people go, where there is no 
telegraph office and only a weekly mail, will be most favorable. The 
tendency of the time, however, is to aggregation. Men and women in 
the summer move in crowds and seek excitements which certainly are not 
restful, except so far as rest is involved in change of work. It would 
be a false view, however, to imagine that all one’s vacation should be 
spent in absolute inactivity. A part of it may well be spent in recuper- 
ation among congenial associates and associations, and especially in those 
places where the mind is occasionally occupied by lectures and other 
matters of general interest. A couple of weeks spent amid such envi- 
ronment may be restful, as well as intellectually profitable, but even here 
the minister should only attend what he can assimilate easily. One 
should never try to hear everything. As he looks over the programme of 
a summer school, for example, and sees the list of eminent speakers on 
very interesting topics, it is very natural that he should want to omit 
nothing. This is a mistake. Heshould only select those exercises which 
he will enjoy most, and which will be the most profitable, without taxing 
himself too greatly. The helpfulness of the summer school would be 
largely augmented if this principle were kept in mind by those who de- 
sire to participate in its benefits. 

Again, a minister’s vacation should be in the midst of associations 
quite unlike those of his ordinary routine. One who is in a place that is 
eminently healthful will find great advantage in going to another place 
which is in itself no more healthful, but where the whole atmosphere is 
different. One whose home is among the mountains would do well to 
seek the seashore and feast his eyes and mind on the new environment 
that he will findthere. Not only is the air different, but the general aspect 
of things is different, and he will gain much by the change. Those from 
the sea, on the contrary, should go where the noise of its waves is not 
heard, and where they can look on grove and hill and mountain. They 
will find something new, and therefore stimulating. Those from the 
country churches would do well to go where they can gaze upon archi- 
tecture and art, and gather inspiration from these lines of thought and 
life. In fact, the advantage of summering is, on the whole, that of 
change; change from nervous excitement to quiet; change from moun- 
tain to valley—change from the river to the sea, 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ALPHABETIC WRITING, 

Tue origin of writing, or the use of characters and signs of various 
kinds to record events and to convey ideas to others, must not be con- 
founded with alphabetic writing. Cumbersome and intricate systems, 
more or less perfect, have been known to several countries of the ancient 
world from the infancy of the human race. But alphabetic writing, so 
simple and yet so perfect and well adapted to reproduce most sounds, 
and which has readily adapted itself to all lands, is comparatively new. 
This is natural, for the invention of a system of signs, which has been 
adopted with some modifications by all the more civilized and cultured 
nations of the world, presupposes a time of great mentai activity. In- 
deed, it is no wonder that tradition makes the gods the first teachers of 
penmanship, for, as Renan has truly said, the invention of alphabetic writ- 
ing is one of the greatest creations of the human mind. 

The alphabet as employed by us is the product of development, which, 
step by step, can be retraced through the Latin and Greek to the orig- 
inal on the Syrian coast. But, having followed Jetters back to the coun- 
tries on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, we come toa standstill 
and are obliged to ask, Whence did the Syrians or Phcenicians derive 
their system, so different from the cuneiform script of the Babylonians 
or the more artistic hieroglyphs of Egypt? Is the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet a pure invention, or are these letters in turn modifications of 
still older alphabets ? One thing only is certain, namely, if the Phenician 
alphabet was evolved from an older system the connecting link between 
it and its prototype has not yet been discovered, 

We know that Babylonia had its script at least thirty-eight or forty 
centuries before our era, and possibly many, many centuries earlier even 
than this ; for since Professor Hilprecht’s latest discoveries at Niffer it 
begins to look as if Babylonian culture was nothing more than a develop- 
ment of a much older civilization. So, also, the hieroglyphs of Egypt 
have been traced back in almost an unbroken line to about the year 4000 
before the birth of our Lord. The Pheenician alphabet, however, though 
supposed to have been invented about 1500 B. C., has left no traces of 
itself as belonging to so early an age. The oldest undisputed specimen 
of alphabetic writing so far discovered is that in Pheenician characters 
on a portion of a bronze cup found in the island of Cyprus and dedicated 
to Baal-Lebanon, perhaps in the time of Hiram I, some ten centuries be- 
fore Christ. The next oldest, excepting possibly some seals on which a 
word or two has been engraved, is the famous Moabite Stone, brought to 
the notice of the learned world in 1869 by Dr. Klein, a German mis- 
sionary. It was found among the ruins of ancient Dibon. This stela, 
measuring four by two feet, and containing thirty-four lines in clear-cut 
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Pheenician letters, when first discovered was in a very perfect state. It 
was subsequently badly mutilated by the greedy and bigoted Mohamme- 
dans, not, however, before good squeezes of it had been taken under the 
directions of Clermont-Ganneau. The inscription describes the siege of 
the capital of King Mesha and his final great victory over the combined 
forces of Israel, Judah, and Edom, The age of this ancient Moabite 
monument can be fixed with great precision, for the Mesha whose vic- 
tories are here recorded must have lived about the time of Ahab, king of 
Israel, since we read in the third chapter of Second Kings that Mesha, 
the king of Moab, rebelled against Israel immediately after Ahab’s death. 
Supposing, then, that the monument was executed during the lifetime of 
the monarch whose triumphs are herein recorded, it must belong to the 
first part of the ninth century before Christ. 

But to return to the origin of Pheenician letters. In the absence of au- 
thentic records it cannot be established whether these great people were 
indebted to Egypt, Babylonia, or some other country for the form of their 
alphabet. Indeed, there are those like Professor Edward Meyer, of 
Halle (see his Geschichte des Alterthums), who derives the Pheenician 
alphabet from the Hittite syllabary. His theory, however, deserves 
nothing more than a mention, and should be dismissed at once, inasmuch 
as our knowledge of the Hittite language is exceedingly precarious. 
Arthur Evans, of the British Museum, in his recent work on Cretan in- 
scriptions, argues that the Phenician style of writing had its origin in 
the little island of Crete. It is clear, however, that the majority of 
authorities, both ancient and modern, believe that the Pheenician alpha- 
bet was at least suggested by the Egyptian characters. The trade between 
Phenicia and Egypt, both by land and by sea, was very great from the 
remotest times. It is but natural to conclude that the keen, businesslike 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon must have had some method of bookkeep- 
ing, and that they must have seen the necessity of a simpler system for 
keeping their accounts than that afforded by either the difficult cunei- 
form script of their northern neighbors or the more elaborate ideographs 
and pictorial hieroglyphs of Egypt. Which of the two systems would 
they select? Deecke, with some show of learning, finds the prototype 
of the Phenician alphabet among those dwelling along the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Others, like Halévy of France and Levy of Ger- 
many, claim that at least twelve or thirteen of the Pheenician characters 
were directly taken from the hieroglyphs of Egypt. Champollion was 
the first to suggest the view now held by most students of epigraphy, 
that the origin of alphabetic writing must be sought in the hieratic sys- 
tem of Egypt. A comparison of this latter with the most ancient Semitic 
alphabets, as found on the various monuments, shows the possibility of such 
atheory. Indeed, some of the Semitic letters bear such close resemblance 
to the corresponding Egyptian characters as to make it almost certain 
that the one musthave been derived from the other. 

3ut, whatever the original source of the Phenician alphabet might have 
been, there can be no doubt that the Greeks borrowed their letters from 
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the maritime traders of Syria, and that the Romans, as well as all the 
modern nations of Europe, can trace their alphabets through Greece back 
to Phenicia. This is a fact so patent, so well attested to both by tradi- 
tion and history, as well as by the forms and names of the letters, as 
scarcely to require anything more than a mere mention. It would at the 
same time be interesting to cite some of the most ancient authorities, 
Herodotus, the father of history, says in Book v, 38: ‘* The Pheenicians 
who came with Cadmus . . . introduced into Greece upon their arrival 
a great variety of arts—among the rest that of writing, whereof the 
Greeks till then had, as I think, been ignorant. And originally they 
shaped their letters exactly like all the other Phoenicians; but afterward, 
in course of time, they changed by degress their language and together 
with it the form, likewise, of their characters.”” He further tells us that 
the Greeks of his time were in the habit of calling ‘‘ the letters Phceni- 
cian, as justice required, after the name of those who were the first to in- 
troduce them into Greece.” Roman authorities differ. Some, like Lucan 
(see Pharsalia, iii, 220, 7.), agree with Herodotus; others, like Pliny, be- 
lieved that the alphabet had its origin among the Assyrians, though even 
in his days other writers claimed that either Egypt or Syria should have 
the honor of having invented the alphabet. Tacitus (see Annals, xi, 14) 
says: ‘*The Egyptians also give out that they were the inventors of 
letters; that the Pheenicians learned them from them, and, as they were 
the masters of the sea, introduced them into Greece, thus acquiring 
celebrity as inventors of what they had received from others. Some hold 
that Cecrops, the Athenian, or Linus, of Thebes, and Palamedes, the 
Argive, who lived during the Trojan times, invented the form of sixteen 
letters, and that by others afterward, especially by Simonides, the rest 
were added.” The fact that these ancient historians differ so widely 
shows clearly that the alphabet had been invented many ages before. 
One has only to glance over a comparative table containing the most 
archaic Semitic and Greek alphabets to be convinced that the one is 
evolved from the other. Not only are the characters used on the most 
ancient Greek inscriptions very similar to those on the earliest Semitic 
monuments, but, as in the latter, so also in the Greek inscriptions, they 
are written from right to left, while others are in boustrophedon style— 
that is, in alternate lines, one from right to left and the next from left to 
right. Another fact worthy of mention is that the names of the letters 
in Hebrew and Greek are often almost identical. The Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, etc., of the former are evidently the same as the Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma (formerly Gamla) of the latter. That the Greeks copied their 
letters from the Pheenicians, and not vice versd, becomes clear in another 
way. Many letters in Greek, though formerly almost identical in form 
with those of the Pheenicians, have no special meaning, but the charac- 
ters were used among the Greeks in a purely arbitrary manner; while in 
Hebrew, on the other hand, there seems to be a correspondence between 
the form of the letter and the object after which it was named. Take, 
for instance, the letters, daleth, a door; zain, a lance; and shin, a tooth. 
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This last fact, also, seems to favor the conclusion that Phoenician writing 
was at first more pictorial than at a laterage. We say this notwithstanding 
some of the letters, even in the most archaic forms in which we possess 
them, bear no resemblance whatever to the object whose name they bear. 
This, notwithstanding the various objections raised, is more plausible 
than the theory recently proposed, namely, that the Phcenician letters 
were never pictorial, but that the similarity between a given letter and 
some object is either purely accidental or imaginary. The fact thata letter 
bears the name of some animal or any object whatever must be explained 
much in the same way as in our primers for children, where letters are 
written alongside of a certain picture simply to facilitate the memorizing 
of the same; for example, ‘‘B is a boy, C is a cat, or Z is a zebra.” 
So much as to the origin of alphabetic writing in general. It is indeed 
of great interest to the Old Testament student to know that the earliest 
Phenician characters correspond in almost every particular with the 
earliest specimen of writing found in Judea, As already stated, there is 
every reason for believing that the art was known to the Pheenicians at 
least 1500 B. C., or a little earlier than the exodus from Egypt. The 
questions thus naturally arise: How extensively was this script used 
among the Semitic people? Were these the first characters employed by 
the Hebrews? Moses, no doubt, was acquainted with the Egyptian 
systems current in his day, and possibly with the cuneiform script so 
widely used in the fifteenth century before Christ. The discovery of the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets favors the conclusion that the Babylonian script 
was at one time the universal means of communication between the civil- 
lized nations of the ancient world. The cuneiform script, however, might 
have been employed only in diplomatic correspondence between the 
various courts, while the several nations had their own script, as they 
had their own language, for domestic purposes. Be that as it may, we 
have not yet discovered any Hebrew inscriptions or documents of extreme 
antiquity. The oldest Hebrew writing of any length is what has been 
called the Siloam inscription, accidentally discovered in 1880 by a lad on 
one of the rocky walls of the pool of Siloam, in Jerusalem. The inscrip- 
tion, containing only some six lines, but in elegant Hebrew, refers to the 
excavation of the tunnel leading to the reservoir. It bears no date. The 
forms of the letters are very similar to those on the bronze cup found in 
Cyprus and on the Moabite Stone. But, as things moved slowly in the 
East, we cannot conclude that this inscription is of the same age as the 
two above mentioned. Some scholars infer from 2 Chron. xxxii, 30, and 
2 Kings xx, 20, that the tunnel of Siloam was made during the reign of 
Hezekiah. If that be so—and it is very probable—the inscription dates 
to the end of the eighth century before our era. The fact, however, 
that inscriptions in similar characters have been found in Cyprus, Moab, 
and Jerusalem which must have been executed between the tenth and 
eighth centuries before Christ, and which show fine workmanship, gives 
us the hope of greater discoveries in these far-away lands, made so famous 


by the heroes and prophets of Israel. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


SILENT FORCES AT WORK IN INDIA. 

Ir is with no ordinary interest that one finds cropping out in a heathen 
community either expressions of sentiment or statements of fact favora 
ble or unfavorable to Christian, and especially missionary, work in their 
midst. These expressions also carry additional weight when they emanate 
from what we would suppose to be unwilling sources. Some of the native 
periodicals of India furnish from time to time this sort of testimony, not 
always wittingly nor willingly. It is found sometimes in appeals to Hin- 
dus to rouse themselves to a greater display of energy in antagonizing 
the Christian forces operating among them or in imitating their methods. 
Sometimes there seems to be a concession of the benefits resulting from 
the presence and teaching of the Christian missionary. 

A few quotations will be sufficient to illustrate this subject. A Hindu 
newspaper, Zhe Indian Social Reformer, has the following: ‘‘ One thing 
which the Christian missionaries have done to us we have reason to be 
thankful for, and that is the social elevation of those whom it is defile- 
ment for the caste Hindus to touch. If it is possible for any religion, as 
a religion, to make the whole world kin, it seems to us that this universal 
kinship can be realized by Christianity.” Another newspaper, The 
Hindu, candidly but not cheerfully accords credit to Christianity as the 
patronizing force among the low-caste people. It says: ‘* Between the 
Hindu community proper and the Pariahs there is little love. Indeed, of 
the lower castes of the Hindu society and of the outcast population the 
Christian missionary seems to be the only and the most willing and com- 
petent protector and regenerator. That this should be so reflects no 
credit on Hindu society; yet it is a fact, and no reasonable Hindu can ig- 
nore the great work that these ministers of a foreign religion did in ele- 
vating a large class of people who are supposed to be attached to our 
social system, but whom the leading classes of our society have done their 
best to degrade and sink,” 

The Hindu, at another time discussing the influence of the education 
of girls and the absence of caste restrictions among a native Christian 
community, declares that this “will eventually give them an advantage 
which no amount of intellectual precocity can compensate the Brahmans 
for.” This remark was provoked by the fact that it appeared, from the 
matriculation examinations of that year, that of nineteen female candi- 
dates who were successful seven were native Christians, and of the Hin- 
dus there were none; and that in the higher examination for women 
sixty-one were native Christian women, out of two hundred and thirty- 
four candidates, and only four were Hindus, The various industrial 
schools of the Bombay Presidency enrolled seven hundred and thirty- 
nine pupils, of whom seventy-five were caste students, seventeen were 
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low caste or outcasts, and only five were Brahmans. The editor said, in 
reviewing these facts, ‘‘ The native Christians are a very poor community, 
and it does great credit to them that they so largely take the industrial 
education.” 

This condition of things is not always complacently viewed by the 
native Hindus, One well-known Calcutta vernacular daily paper asks, 
‘‘Can ruin be far off under circumstances such as these?” In truth, 
the silent operation of Western educational forces is making of India a 
new nation, and the measures are such as will necessarily turn society bot- 
tom side up. In one year for which we have the figures the art colleges 
in the Madras Presidency had two hundred and fifty-three native Chris- 
tian undergraduates against thirty-eight Mohammedans, though the 
Moslem community largely outnumbers the native Christians; and of 
school-mistresses in training in normal schools two hundred and sixteen 
were native Christians out of a total of two hundred and eighty-nine, 
while in the higher examination for women the native Christian women 
counted sixty-eight against an aggregate from all other sections of the 
native Community of only five; and of two hundred and sixteen girls 
in the lower secondary department nearly one half were native Christians. 
Among the native Christian community early marriages are less common, 
the Christian community naturally becomes more and more physically and 
mentally superior, the number of intelligent wives and mothers is steadily 
and rapidly on the increase, and of all this improvement the native 
Christian society has the lion’s share. All these forces are in operation 
out of sight, but they are just as certainly revolutionary, being ruinous 
to Brahmanism, and leaving the Moslem community which antagonizes 
the education of women far in the rear. 


REFORM IN THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Ir seems to be conceded by all persons who understand the situation in 
the centers of influence throughout the Chinese empire that a crisis of 
momentous importance is on the nation. Had the Chinese been victori- 
ous in the late conflict with Japan the probable result would have been 
an intolerable increase of their self-conceit and pride, with increased an- 
tagonism to the missionary movement and to everything else foreign; 
but the testimony from the most remote points, as well as from the ports, 
indicates that the Chinese feel « sense of humiliation, even in the interior 
districts, where the people scarcely yet know of the defeat. This has 
driven the government to ask for schemes of reform—all of which {s 1n- 
teresting enough in itself, while, owing to a combination of circumstances, 
this crisis becomes a missionary crisis as well. It so turns out, in view of 
the competition of the Western powers for advanced influence in China, 
that the government does not take advice as to its reform measures from 
any political quarters without a good many grains of salt. Whatever 
influence they may have had 1m the past, the foreign ambassadors and mer- 
chants are scarcely looked upon now as disinterested parties. It is a great 
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credit to the honesty and candor of the missionaries that, as a class, they 
have retained the confidence of the high officials at Peking and the viceroy. 
The missionaries, on the other hand, recognize that this is a critical op- 
portunity, and that if they would increase their influence even for the 
success of their evangelistic measures, they must show a thorough sym- 
pathy with, if not take the lead in, a great social and industrial reform. 
Some object to this as being too indirect missionary work to be attempted 
by those who are supported ostensibly for more immediate evangelical 
labor. Nevertheless, all appreciate the desirability, if not the crucial 
obligation on the missionary body as a whole, of remolding society in 
some way at this unusual transition period, 

Much larger attention, perhaps, will have to be given to the influences 
which are to emanate from the establishment in the principal cities of 
schools, which the government has decreed shall be established for the 
giving of instruction in the English language and Western sciences. The 
measure of the results of this concession on the part of the government 
is not easily taken, The very proclamation itself affirms grounds for the 
government action which, however quiet may be its operation, involves 
not merely the reformation but the revolution of existing conditions of 
society. The imperial order reads, ‘‘ China must educate the masses and 
encourage inventive genius and foreign learning among her people, to- 
gether with that love for country and home and that devout patriotism 
so conspicuously ingrained in the hearts of those who have studied such 
languages and sciences.” It will scarcely appear at first sight how pene- 
trating these brief utterances are. The acknowledgment that a proud 
literary nation must learn of any other people would mark of itself an 
intellectual era. But perhaps farther reaching is the acknowledgment 
that paternal government has become insufficient, and that the people 
must develop a patriotism they are to learn of Western nations. 

A special effort is being made to help meet this crisis on the part of 
missionaries through such measures as will break down the deeply rooted 
prejudices of the lettered class, ‘‘the stupendous minority who hold the 
welfare of the nation in their hands.” The Christian Literature Society 
is making considerable progress in this direction under the leadership of 
two men, Rev. Young J. Allen and Rev. Timothy Richards, who have 
been set apart by their respective missionary societies for special literary 
work. It is not purely missionary literature which absorbs their efforts, 
but the issuing of scientific and educational works, such as arithmetics, 
books on international law, the history of the war between China and 
Japan, and the history of the nineteenth century, all of them written by 
missionaries. The peculiar adaptation of this movement to the change 
in the attitude of the Chinese mind at this hour is indicated by a great 
variety of considerations, such as the fact that the native Chinese have 
reprinted these books themselves and have sold them at a good profit 
where before they could scarcely have given them away. The advice 
and help of missionaries have been eagerly sought at some of the great 
examination centers by the students, partly owing to the fact that some 
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of the examiners are giving questions whose answers can only be found 
in the publications of the Christian Literature Society or by consulting 
the missionaries. It is said that the viceroy, who winked at the riots of 
1891, has sent for the secretary of the Christian Literature Society, to 
secure from him suggestions about reforms that might be instituted; and, 
even in the province of Ilunan—where the population is the most hostile 
in the empire, and whence has issued literature most antagonistic to 
Christianity—we are informed that earnest efforts have been made to 
secure the help of the foreign missionary, even to the extent of begging 
the chief Chinese editor of the Christian Literature Society to accept the 
leading professorship in their principal college. The Society proposes to 
extend its operations to all the government competitive examinations, 
and to present every student with a small packet containing some care- 
fully prepared Christian literature and Scripture portions. If they had 
the funds it is estimated that two millions of students of all ages and 
from all corners of the empire might thus be reached. 

It goes without the saying that a transition period such as China seems 
to have entered upon is not only fraught with opportunity but with peril. 
There has been perhaps no hour since the beginning of missionary opera- 
tions under Morrison—unless it were at the Taiping rebellion, when the 
West lost its opportunity—in which it has seemed more needful than now 
for the Church to give devout and prayerful consideration to the agencies 
it shall use, and the vigor with which it shall use them, for the establish- 
ment and extension of God’s kingdom in the great Celestial Empire. 


THE DEACONESS IN MISSIONARY WORK, 

THE ‘‘ Inner Mission,” as the Germans use the phrase, is far broader 
and more philosophically inclusive than our phrase ‘‘ Home Missions.” 
It includes the department of work assigned to deaconesses, which is now 
a well-defined part of our denominational home missionary activity. Rev. 
G. U. Wenner, D.D., traces the history of this movement in Germany, 
England, and America, in the Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1896, and 
tells of the establishment of a deaconess house in Pittsburg by Fliedner 
himself, who in 1849 brought five sisters from Germany for the purpose. 
The project did not, however, succeed, the demand for deaconess work 
then being not sufficiently great. Dr. Muhlenberg also established the 
sisterhood of the Holy Communion in New York, on the plans of the 
Kaiserswerth House; but this effort was likewise unsuccessful. In 1884 
ten deaconesses from Germany were brought to the German hospital in 
Philadelphia, and proved so efficient that a patron built a house costing 
a half million dollars and endowed it with another half million. After 
tracing the growth and development of the several deaconess institutions 
of the country Dr. Wenner says: ‘‘ But the palm for most rapid and 
substantial success belongs to the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
in its last report shows for America alone thirty-six houses and three 
hundred and eighty-nine deaconesses, ” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


A. Sabatier. He must not be confused with P. Sabatier, the author of 
the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Ina recent work, entitled Hssay d'une 
théorie critique de la connaisance religieuse, he has developed a theory of 
religious or, perhaps better, of theological knowledge which is, to say 
the least, worthy of attention. He holds that religion must have a well- 
defined theory of knowledge, and this he seeks to produce. He rejects 
the three principal explanations of our religious ideas, namely, that of an 
original revelation, and those of the idealistic and the sensualistic phi- 
losophy. In speaking of Kant’s theory of knowledge, he dwells at length 
on the antinomy between scientific determinism, which does away with 
the possibility of ethical conduct, and the fact of ethical conduct, which 
breaks through scientific determinism. The conflict between these two 
can be resolved only by the religion of a self-comprehending mind, in an 
act of inner faith which is nothing else than the instinctive attempt at 
self-preservation, by which the spiritual life of man testifies to its own 
reality. This, however, is but the practical solution of the conflict. 
Theoretically, it is solvable i» two ways: first, psychologically, by means 
of the identity of the subject both of this determinism and this ethical 
freedom, or of the theoretical and practical reason; and, second, specu- 
latively, as the faith in the rulership of spirit in us and in the world. 
There are three marks which distinguish the natural sciences from those of 
the spirit. The first is the subjectivity of the latter and the objectivity 
of theformer. By this objectivity, however, is not meant the knowledge 
of things in themselves, but the necessary connection of the phenomena 
among themselves and the stern exclusion of the feelings and subjective 
will. The second distinction between natural science and religion, as 
related to knowledge, is that between mechanism and teleology. The 
mechanical explanation of phenomena and scientific determinism, how- 
ever, excludes teleology only when the former transforms itself into meta- 
physical materialism. In fact, cause and goal are but two aspects of 
the same act. In the former the mind is directed backward; in the lat- 
ter, forward. The third distinguishing mark of religious knowledge is 
its symbolical character. That is, all expressions of religious knowledge 
are inadequate. We cannot give to the transcendent object of our faith 
any expression, except such as is drawn from the phenomenal world. 
This 1s true even of the Scriptures; and preeminently is it true of all 
creeds, which after all are but attempts to state in the language of man 
the nature of facts that cannot be reduced to the categories of time and 
space. We call especial attention to this third distinguishing mark. The 
frequent recollection of it would spare theology much adverse criticism 
and many serious disputes, 
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E. Ehrhardt. An attempt to explain the influences which were form- 
ative in the ethics of Jesus has brought Ehrhardt prominently before 
the thinking world. The development of the apocalyptic element in 
Judaism brought with it, he thinks, two factors which contradicted each 
other. Jewish ethics in the time of Christ hesitated between heaven and 
earth. The ethics of Jesus shows a corresponding duality. On the one 
side was the earnest demand for separation from the world; on the other, 
the high estimate of the social life. The existence of these two opposite 
ideas in Jesus is explicable on the ground of his relation to God, which 
was an immediate contact with him, not conditioned by anything earthly. 
Consequently, Jesus experienced within a real otherworldliness. The 
consequences of this experience were directly contrary to the maintenance 
of the Messianic idea withinhim. Nevertheless, Jesus spoke the language 
of the Messiahship. This is because two streams met in him—one of which 
had its source in the feeling of his present enjoyment of God, and the 
other, the Messianic, which tended to lead men to find God. As a mere 
reformer he could have done without the latter. But, asa Saviour, he 
must preach in such a way as to lead men to abandon the thought of this 
world. From this standpoint we can comprehend the profound interest 
of Jesus in eschatological problems. The benefit of communion with 
God, therefore, took the form of future salvation in the Messianic king- 
dom. Clearness cannot exactly be named as one of the characteristics of 
Ehrhardt’s style of thought. Still, the above comes tolerably near to 
expressing, in brief, what he thinks onthe subject inhand. It is evident 
that he regards the Messianic, eschatological element in the preaching of 
Jesus as incidental ; and that he believes the essential elements to be his 
emphasis upon the social life, which, as he says, could hold such a prom- 
inent place in the thought of Jesus simply because for him the enjoyment 
of God was not future but present. The fact is that Jesus did lay much 
stress on the duties we owe to one another, and in all his conduct seta 
corresponding example. But it was not that he therefore valued them for 
their own sakes. Rather were they the fruit of true communion with 
God. So his disciples understood him when they represented him as 
saying that the first and great-commandment was love to God, and the 
secondary, love to man; and, when coupled with this, they made love to 
man a test of their love to God. But, aside from these considerations, 
there is nothing in the faithful performance of our social duties to mili- 
tate against the hope of redemption from the evils of the present world 
in a world to come, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


La Révocation de l’édit de Nantes & Paris d’aprés des documents 
inédits (Paris and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, according to 
Unedited Documents). By O. Douen. Three volumes. Paris, Fisch- 
bacher, 1894. Readers of the French who are interested in French 
Protestant history will here find a work of inestimable value. It is 
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all the more interesting because it treats of the Protestantism of 
Paris, which has been strangely neglected. The work is true history, 
but at the same time is so woven from the original sources that it is valu- 
able to one who wishes to work out the history for himself. The author 
has drawn on the documents in the national archives—papers from the 
Bastile, cabinet correspondence, police reports, and the like. In his In- 
troduction the pleasant personal relations of many Romanist and Protestant 
families and individuals are noted, although the idea of religious tolera- 
tion was practically unknown. Still, it is evident that persecutions were 
mainly the result of the influence of the Jesuits upon clergy and people. 
Once the spirit of persecution was firmly implanted the clergy incessantly 
urged Louis XIV from one hostile act to another, until the final act was 
performed and the edict was revoked. The second volume of Douen 
gives a minute account of the fate of each of the elders of the Paris con- 
gregation. The story of the manner in which bookdealers, bookbinders, 
and books themselves were handled is told. It is pitiful to think that 
in a Christian land not even the dead objects could be spared, although 
we have a standing instance of it in the Index Hxpurgatorius. In Decem- 
ber, 1685, the dragonnade was introduced into Paris, although it was 
not conducted by soldiers, but by police. It was so successful that in 
nineteen days it resulted in the apostasy of two thousand nine hundred 
and six Protestants. Many denied their faith for a financial considera- 
tion, generally bestowed in some indirect form. The many that were 
imprisoned, however, testify to the faithfulness of the majority, who 
were subjected to every manner of mental and physical torture at the 
hands of cruel nuns and priests. The sufferers included men, women, and 
children of tenderest age. The struggle between the authorities and 
the Protestants was terrible both for the king and his subjects, whether 
Protestants or Romanists. One of the most interesting portions of the 
work describes the flight of the Huguenots into foreign lands. There is 
a certain gratification in the recollection of the fact that in various ways 
some of the Huguenots succeeded in eluding, even in Paris, the vigilance 
of the police. 


Siindfluth und Vélkerwanderungen (The Deluge and the Migration of 
Nations). By Franz von Schwarz, Stuttgart, Enke, 1894. One of the 
supposed most sure results of recent geology has been that the biblical 
deluge left no material traces. Von Schwarz believes that certain dis- 
coveries of his in Turkestan confirm the biblical account of the flood, 
and enable him to fix its place, date, and general character quite accu- 
rately. The first part of the book treats of the genealogy of the human 
race, its unity, divisions, and the former and present inhabitants of the 
earth. The second part treats of the primitive locality of man, which he 
thinks was the southern part of the Sahara. The people themselves were 
black, and lived in trees. Their reason for leaving their original home 
was the drying up of the Saharan Sea. The third part treats of the oc- 
casion, course, and consequences of the flood. Schwarz first establishes 
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the fact that with the exception of the primitive inhabitants of Greece 
all peoples that have preserved legends of a deluge were those who wan- 
dered out from central Asia, which was the second great migration of 
nations. From this he concludes that the scene of the deluge must have 
been Mongolia and the depression in the regions of the Aral and Caspian 
Seas. According to Chinese information, with which the traditions of 
Babylon and Israel more or less fully agree, the flood took place in the 
year 2297 B. C. All this agrees with the author’s discoveries in Turkes- 
tan, where he found in some of the mountains remarkable erosions in 
the rocks, and in others a clearly defined watermark. He concludes, 
therefore, that there was at one time a great Mediterranean Sea occupying 
the present site of Mongolia, the desert of Gobi, and other adjacent ter- 
ritory, and that the surface of this sea lay six thousand feet above the 
surface of the ocean. The erosions above mentioned he accounts for by 
the sudden .emptying out of this supposed sea. An earthquake opened 
a passage through the mountains at the northwest corner of this sea, and 
the mighty stream of water poured with tearing force and speed west- 
ward over the Aral-Caspian bottoms and broke through into the Black 
Sea. This forced open the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, and the Medi- 
terranean Sea was so swollen as to cause the tradition of a flood among 
the people of Greece, which refilled the Sahara and broke through the 
narrow neck of land that, until then, joined Europe and Africa, thus 
forming the Strait of Gibraltar. The effect upon Europe was a new 
glacial period, and for central Asia a drying out and an increasing bar- 
renness of the soil, which in turn caused the second migration of nations 
mentioned above. The theory and its development are both ingeniously 
wrought out and show that there are geological phenomena which may 
sometime confirm the legends, and thus remove all doubt of the Scripture 
narrative. 


———_e 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Ministerial Supply in the Prussian State Church. An article in a re- 
cent number of Die christliche Welt furnishes some interesting figures and 
reflections which will prove suggestive. Since the year 1888 there has 
been a decided falling off in the number of students of theology in the 
evangelical faculties of German universities. In the summer of 1890 the 
whole number of students of evangelical (Protestant) theology was 4,527, 
and this marked a small decrease. In the winter of 1895-96 the evan- 
gelical students were 2,917, of whom but 1,160 were looking toward the 
ministry of the Prussian State Church. In the winter of 1887-88, when 
the number was highest, there were 2,061, showing a falling off in the 
prospective ministerial supply of about two fifths. Each student must 


take at least six semesters, so that at most the rate in 1895-96 was but 


193 new students per semester, But this is too high an estimate, since 
many study more than the required six semesters. For this and other 


reasons the writer argues that if 800 per year are reckoned as choosing 
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the study of theology, in connection with the State Church of Prussia, it 
would be an amply large estimate. But of these by no means all take 
the examinations. A small fraction fall out for one or another cause; oth- 
ers change from the study of theology to other departments, particularly 
to pedagogy, while still others prefer to enter the service of other 
Churches than the Prussian State Church. It follows that ina short time 
there will be but about 280 candidates yearly. But the State Church of 
Prussia needs at least 312 additions to its ministerial ranks to meet the 
inevitable requirements. And since the larger parishes in the cities are 
divided into two or more, as it is becoming customary to do, the demand 
will be still larger. There was, for a time, a surplus of ministerial can- 
didates; but this will soon be exhausted, and then, it is evident, at the 
present rate the ministerial supply will be too small to mect the demand. 
In view of the overcrowded state of all other learned callings this is a 
surprising prospect. Another fact of importance is that the principal 
falling off in the number of theological students is found in connection 
with the Prussian State Church. From 1888 to 1896 there was a falling off 
of two fifths. In thesame period, taking only the German State Churches 
outside of Prussia, the falling off in students of theology was less than 
three tenths. From1890 to 1896 the students in connection with the old 
Prussian faculty of Breslau decreased 50 per cent; of Berlin, 46; of Kénigs- 
burg, 42; of Halle, 41; while in Tiibingen the loss was but 37 per cent; in 
Giessen, 36; in Heidelberg, 30; and in Strasburg, 26 percent. Bonn, in 
spite of the agitation against its faculty now raging, has lost but 30 per cent. 
Rostock, which is but little affected by the changes in the rest of Germany, 
lost but 18 per cent. The two most orthodox faculties of Germany, Er- 
langen and Greifswald, gained in the number of students respectively 7 and 
16 per cent. In Greifswald the number of theological students was 27 

in the summer of 1890, and in the summer of 1896 there were 320. The 
writer of the article in Die christliche Welt then undertakes to find the 
explanation for the situation. He thinks that, at the end of the eighties, 
the overfilled condition of the ministerial supply, making almost certain 
a period of waiting extending four or five years before a definite posi- 
tion could be expected, may have frightened some out of the thought of 
preparing for the ministry. Then the small remuneration of the pastor, 
amounting, besides a parsonage, to only 1,800 marks at the beginning and 
to but 3,600 after forty-five years of service (that is, $450 to $900), may 
have had its effect in diminishing the number of candidates. Still, the 
writer thinks that if it had been the first-mentioned reason which caused 
the decrease it would have operated only until the surplusage was ex- 
hausted ; and, as for the second, he thinks that, bad as the situation is, it 
improves somewhat from year to year. His conclusion is that the only way 
by which to account for the unwillingness of young men to enter the min- 
istry is to attribute it to the continued agitation which has been waged 
against the theological faculties, and especially those of old Prussia, in re- 
cent years. Parents who are made to believe that their sons will have 
their faith disturbed if they send them to the universities to study theology 
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strive to turn them away from the ministry. So the writer thinks that 
not only does the agitation violate the fundamental principle of Protes- 
tantism—that of the right of private judgment—but that it now threat- 
ens to disturb or destroy the Church itself. But he asserts that the agita- 
tion is as unjust as it is dangerous. While it fails to hinder attendance 
upon the lectures of the objectionable professors it also hinders young men 
from preparing for the ministry at all. Taking a table made out by the 
ultraconservatives themselves, which he claims places some in the ranks 
of the historical-critical school who indignantly deny that they should be 
so classed, he finds that, counting the two higher classes of instructors in 
the Prussian universities, the conservatives have a considerable majority, 
the proportions being 23 to 35. Leaving out of the latter the faculty 
of Greifswald, consisting of 7, all of whom are conservative, the propor- 
tions would be 23 to 28. In Berlin, where it is supposed so many are rad- 
ical, the proportions are 6 to 10. The writer says that the conservatives 
claim only that they should have a proportionate representation in the 
faculties, along with the critical. This, he asserts, the figures show that 
they have, and hence argues that they should now cease the agitation 
and no longer hinder young men from entering the ministry; and all the 
more so since the effect is not to prevent attendance upon the lectures of 
the objectionable professors, We have given the argument for what it is 
worth. But we seriously doubt whether it is not an instance of special 
pleading, afterall. In the first place, Breslau, with but two critical and 
six conservative professors, lost 50 per cent. On the other hand, Bonn, 
against which the agitation is now particularly severe, lost but 30 per 
cent. The gain at Erlangen and at Greifswald, where conservatism rules, is 
not enough to attract special attention. Any growing institution is liable 
to an increase in any department. Cries of heresy generally advertise fac- 
ulties against which they are made. To an American it appears as though 
poor pay and long waiting for position have more to do with the decrease 
in theological students than the agitation against the critics, though in 
a State Church such an agitation is peculiarly shameful. 


Modern Machiavellianism.—In his recent Romanes lecture at Oxford 
Mr. John Morley defined Machiavelli’s fundamental principle to be that 
the application of moral standards to the business of government ‘‘is as 
little to the point as it would be in the navigation of a ship.” Quoting 
this, the London Methodist Times declares that the government is now 
carrying out the principles of Machiavelli. Already, it affirms, they have 
permitted the massacre of one hundred thousand Armenian Christians, 
and now consent to the destruction of Greece. Mr. Rhodes, also, ‘‘ by 
whatever means, has added a big slice to the British empire.” Yet, says 


the Times, the teachings of Isaiah are diametrically opposite to those of 
Machiavelli. The difference between the two “represents all the differ- 
ence between heaven and hell.” And ‘‘the moral instinct of the human 
race is right when it loathes Machiavelli and reverences Isaiah.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE rare spectacle in governmental life of an unbroken reign of sixty 
years is justly receiving large notice in current American literature, as 
well asin English print. Prominent among the articles of our own peri- 
odicals is that of Florence Hayward in the June Century, entitled ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria’s ‘Coronation Roll.’” It is embellished with portraits of Her 
Majesty at four, in 1838, in 1840, and in 1895, and has facsimiles of a part 
of the roll and of the oath subscribed to by the queen. The roll itself ‘‘ is 
like the rolls of all her predecessors since the time of Richard Il—a huge, 
bulky roll of parchment. It is what the lawyers would call a deed poll 
as distinguished from anindenture. It has its preambles and recitals and 
its obligation, all of which are quaintly set out in stilted phrases on a 
series of pieces of sheepskin, each fifteen inches wide, fastened together 
by loose stitches, until the whole attain the length of nearly one hundred 
lineal feet. . . . Speaking generally, the result, as a whole, is over a hun- 
dred square feet of solid reading in one breath and in a language that is 
a mixture of legal, medieval, and court phrases; but each line gives one 
a glimpse not to be had otherwise of the intricacy, dignity, and signifi- 
cance of the coronation ceremony.” Under the graphic leadership of the 
writer one becomes again a spectator of that far-away pageant whose 
participants for the most part have passed from view. And the descrip- 
tion starts a dreamy melancholy. ‘‘ We close the record and sit fingering 
the roll, already yellowed by the passage of sixty years, the measure of 
the reign the formal beginning of which it chronicled. From it is re- 
flected as in a vision the masses of life astir upon the streets of London 
from the three o’clock dawn of that June day; the lines of soldiers making 
a living wall down all the way that the royal cortége is to pass; the 
arches, the flags, the decorations of the house fronts; the windows and 
housetops packed with impatiently patient spectators; the equipages of 
state, containing perhaps those of the blood royal, perhaps representa- 
tives of foreign powers—Esterhazy, ‘all diamonds, diamonds to his very 
boot heels;’ Soult, grim, weather-beaten, military in every gesture or 
lack of gesture, and greeted with cheers as ringing as those accorded to 
Wellington as each passes along on his way to perform his allotted part 
in the ceremonial. All this the imagination sees with a brilliancy that 
for once is not greater than the reality. But more vivid than any other 
part of the splendid picture stands out, as it should, the central figure— 
the figure of one woman amidst all the throng of men about her. Tiny of 
stature, pathetically young, pathetically isolated although so surrounded, 
this child-woman, with her silvery voice, her grave yet sweet demeanor, 
her evident realization of all that she is promising ‘ to do and to perform,’ 
her graciousness—this figure stands clear in outline, unmistakable in 
pose—the queen, Victoria.” Not less impressive is W. T. Stead’s article, 
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crowded as it is with valuable statistics, entitled ‘‘ The Queen’s Empire 
—A Retrospect of Sixty Years,” in the Review of Reviews for June. The 
‘one supreme characteristic of the Victorian reign,” says the writer, 
‘*has been the progress which it has made toward admitting all the peo- 
ple, rich and poor, male and female, noble and plebeian, Anglican and 
Nonconformist, Catholic and Jew, to a full and equal share in all that is 
going at home or abroad.” The territorial expansion of the Empire, the 
advance in inventions, the results of the free trade movement, the social 
reforms, the changes in religion, the increased privileges of woman, and 
the development of journalism are among the features of the Victorian 
rule which Mr, Stead discusses. It is fortunate, he concludes, to ‘‘ have 
been permitted to live in such a reign, where such great events were 
occurring among men. . . . Never at any previous period, not even when 
England faced coalesced Europe and maintained alone and indomitable 
the cause of liberty and nationality against Napoleon, have we occupied a 
prouder position in the world than we do to-day.” 


Or the conditions surrounding the birth of ‘‘the fourth American col- 
lege ” Professor John De Witt, D.D., writes, in the Presbyterian and Re- 
Jormed Review for April, under the title of ‘* The Planting of Princeton 
College.” President D. W. Fisher, D.D., in considering ‘‘ Socialism in 
Italy,” declares that ‘‘the socialist has the ear of the laboring people, 
and so long at least as he preaches mainly his ‘minimum?’ programme, he 
is likely to retain it.” The discussion of ‘‘ The Problem of Public Wor- 
ship,” by Professor T. G. Darling, D.D., is timely and vigorous. The 
reader will gain a new conception of the travesty upon the name of wor- 
ship ‘*to which ultra-Protestantism resorts in its bidding for the crowd,” 
as he reads from the closing paragraph of this article: ‘‘A resurrected apos- 
tle entering our churches on what is in our new Church calendar ‘ Harvest 
Sunday’ might conceive himself as having stumbled on some agricultural 
side show; while the clamor from a hundred bird cages confuses and out- 
rages the orator of the day, gesticulating over the pulpit flower garden. 
The mellow apple, the ostentatious pumpkin, and the crooked squash, 
are called from their accustomed barn bins and gravely summoned to 
praise the Lord in his sanctuary, where an imaginative and commercially 
minded people are supposed to be unable to return sincere thanks for the 
kindly fruits of the earth unless they see in quality and quantity just how 
much they have to be thankful for. As yet, I believe, the last improve- 
ments in agricultural implements have not been paraded in the pulpit; 
nor has the ill-savored fertilizer, to which in fairness a part of the glory 
is due, been admitted to its proper share of sanctuary admiration; nor has 
any choir ventured to parody the psalm which calls upon all things which 
have breath to praise the Lord. <A sense, perhaps, of the spiritual vul- 
garity of the performance has so far hindered the agricultural anthem 
from which might echo the refrain, ‘ Praise Him, all ye various vegeta- 


bles by your several unesthetic names.’” The following articles are: 
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‘* Apostolic and Modern Missions,” by Professor Chalmers Martin; ‘‘ The 
Biblical Usage of ‘ Soul’ and ‘Spirit,’” by the Rev. W. H. Hodge; ‘‘Morals 
Before Moses,” by Professor Howard Osgood, D.D.; and ‘‘ Efficient 
Preaching,” by R. F. Sample, D.D. From the many practical teachings 
of the last article may be quoted only the following: ‘‘ The great want of 
to-day is a holier ministry. We do not need more stalwart polemics, 
more mighty apologists, or preachers who compass a wider range of 
natural knowledge—important as these are; not Chrysostoms, Mellvilles, 
or Robertsons, but men of God like the preachers of Anworth, Kidder- 
minster, and Ayr by the sea, who bring the atmosphere of heaven with 
them to the pulpit and speak from the borders of another world.” 


Tue Edinburgh Review for April has; 1. ‘‘A Great Historian;” 2. 
‘‘ Novels of the Italian Renaissance;” 8. ‘‘The Exodus of Pictures from 
England;” 4. ‘‘Old Eton and Modern Public Schools;” 5. ‘The Crisis 
in American Affairs;” 6. ‘‘ Jowett; 7. ‘‘The Sculptured Tomb of 
Hellas;” 8. ‘*Un Royaume Anglo-Corse;” 9. ‘‘ Painters Behind the 
Scenes;” 10. ‘‘ National Defense.” The historian whom the first article 
notices is Gibbon. A new understanding of the man and his work is now 
possible through the letters of Maria Josepha Holroyd—daughter of Lord 
Sheffield, the friend and editor of Gibbon—and Gibbon’s Autobiographies 
and ‘‘his hitherto unpublished correspondence.” The fourth article con- 
cludes with the statement that ‘‘the condition of [English] schools now 
is very far in advance of the merry days when Keate and Hawtrey wielded 
the rod, and when every schoolboy had to pass through an ordeal like 
that of Long Chamber at Eton and ‘Commoners’ at Winchester.” The 
banking system of the United States, says the English critic of American 
affairs in the fifth article, is ‘‘a weak system; ” our ‘‘ Treasury system is 
bad;” the ‘‘system of issue of notes” by our banks is ‘‘ the third weak- 
ness in American finance;” and our politicians have, ‘‘during the last 
twenty years, been committing the almost indescribable folly of regularly, 
systematically, deliberately, and, indeed, almost conscientiously, tamper- 
ing with their standard of value.” Jowett's life, says the next article, 
‘*has imprinted a deep and permanent mark on the thought and character 
of this century.” The eighth article says some instructive things on 
Corsica. In the next article such prominent painters are noticed as Fred- 
erick Walker, Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Jean Fran- 
gois Millet, Henry Stacy Marks, and W. P. Frith. The last article urges 
better national defense in England. ‘‘To a greater or less degree,” says 
the writer, ‘‘our interests clash with those of almost every great power 
except the United States.” 


Tue Quarterly Review of the United Brethren opens with an article by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., on ‘‘ After Regeneration, What?” Its con- 
cluding sentence is the keynote of the whole: ‘‘If, as a Christian, you 
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preach the Holy Spirit to yourself as you preach Christ to the unsaved, 
you will have the truth which has transformed many a life and may 
change yours.” Professor 8. D. Faust, D.D., writes on ‘‘ Our Preacher,” 
discussing the characteristics of the successful Christian minister; and 
Professor W. J. Zuck considers ‘‘The Uses of Poetry for the Preacher.” 
In his favorable verdict he says, ‘* Let the preacher number among his 
best friends Milton and Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning, Whittier 
and Longfellow, and a host of others who have caroled their message to 
the world only to make it brighter and better and happier. The wonder 
is not that we love our Bible so much, but that we love our poets so 
little.” The Rev. W. I. Beatty, Ph.D., writes on ‘‘ Higher Education; ” 
the Rev. H. B. Dohner on ‘‘ Paganism in Bible Lands;” and M. E. Wilson, 
D.D., on ‘‘ Buddha.” In ‘Spiritual Dynamics” the Rev. A. E. Davis 
declares that ‘‘ men with the life of Christ and the Spirit of God are the 
great forces transforming ‘the desert and the solitary place’ into the 
blooming garden of the Lord.” The concluding article, by the Rev. E. 
S. Lorenz, discusses ‘‘ The Influence of Calvinism on Life and Method.” 


Christian Literature for June has: ‘‘The Development of the Doctrine 
of Infant Salvation—III (Continued),” by Professor B. B. Warfield, D.D.; 
‘*Free Church Unity—The New Movement—II,” by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes; ‘‘ Henry Drummond—I,” by W. Robertson Nicoll; ‘‘ John 
William Burgon,” by H. W. Yule, D.C.L., and G. H. Gwilliam; ‘‘ The 
Pope and the Archbishops—I,” by Robert Rainy; and ‘Turkish Courage.” 
The Homiletic Review for June has among its important articles: ‘‘ How 
Best to Present the Life of Christ from the Pulpit,” by Dean Farrar; 
‘‘Goldwin Smith on Agnosticism,” by Professor J. B. Thomas, D.D; 
and ‘* Wanted, a Newspaper,” by D. J. Burrell, D.D.——Noticeable 
among the attractive articles in the North American for May are two sug- 
gestive of summer outing, ‘‘ Recent Achievements in Mountaineering,” 
by Sir W. M. Conway, and ‘‘Exercise and Longevity,” by Professor D. 
A. Sargent. The June number of the same periodical begins with ‘‘ How 
the House Does Business,” by Speaker Reed. It also has ‘ Popular 
Errors in Living,” by Dr. C.“W. Purdy; ‘‘ Literary Treasure-Trove on the 
Nile,” by Rodolfo Lanciani; ‘‘ Progress of the United States. II—The 
Middle States,” by M. G. Mulhall, F.S.8.; “The Trust and the Working- 
Man,” by the Honorable Lloyd Bryce; ‘‘The Record Reign,” by the Mar- 
quis of Lorne; and ‘* The Queen’s Parliaments—I,” by H. W. Lucy. The 
Methodist Magazine and Review for June opens with an article by Dean 
Farrar on ‘‘ John Wesley.” This Canadian publication is full of attrac- 
tive home reading. The Yale Review for May has: ‘‘ Limits of Con- 
stitutional Law,” by Thomas Thatcher; ‘‘ Street Railways and Their Re- 
lation to the Public,” by C. E. Curtis; ‘‘The Rationale of Congressional 
Extravagance,” by Rollo Ogden; ‘‘Public Baths, or the Gospel of 
Cleanness,” by W. H. Tolman; and ‘*The Massachusetts Farmer and 
Taxation,” by C. 8. Walker. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Evolution and Religion ; or, Faith as a Part of a Complete Cosmic System. By JOHN Bas- 
com. Crown 8vo, pp. 205. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
Thoughtfulness, insight, a modern view-point, familiarity with the 

latest results of research, a frank and fearless purpose to adjust the 

forms of faith’s expression in harmony with all newly known facts or 
freshly reasoned conclusions, a passion for integration and coordination, 
and an intellectual flexibility capable for reinterpretations, reconstruc- 
tions, and reconciliations—these are elements and qualities which may 
almost be predicated beforehand of any volume written by Dr. John Bas- 
com. He is one of those who keep at the front of the mental movement 
of the age, abreast of science and philosophy, giving answer to their 
latest word, with the intention of showing that the old faith survives 
and thrives in the newest light, that all genuine progress of knowledge 
and thought has the effect to confirm and not discredit Christianity’s 
affirmations, to broaden and not undermine its ancient foundations. 
Whatever critical judgment we may hold as to the success of his efforts at 
tenable and adequate restatement and response, we must respect the sense 
of responsibility to the age and to the Church, which impels the effort 
as well as the ability therein displayed. Such efforts are always 
watched with apprehension and distrust by the ill-informed who through 
ignorance fail to perceive any need for such endeavors, and also by 
minds of strongly conservative temper who are pretty sure to think that 
the irenical adjuster is going too far, compromising away some inesti- 
mable treasures, surrendering the substance by his modification of the 
forms, and betraying the faith into the hands of its foes. In the opinion 
of some any conference of theology with modern science and philosophy 

for the purpose of establishing an amicable and decent modus vivendi is a 

treasonable parley with infidelity. Although they sometimes retard 

progress, such minds in the Church may have their balancing use. A 

legislative body which was all Left, without any Center or Right, would be 

ill-balanced, rash, and precipitate. But on the other hand the Church is 
responsible for making its message intelligible to living men. Better 
not speak at all than confine itself to an antiquated, outworn, and irrele- 
vant vocabulary, which is the same as preaching in an unknown tongue 
—a thing forbidden by the Scriptures. The representatives and spokes- 
men of Christianity must not lay themselves open to be silenced and 
ruled off the floor by an opponent rising to a question of order and say- 
ing, ‘‘The honorable gentleman is not speaking to the motion as it is 
now before the house; he forgets or is unaware that the form of the mo- 
tion has been changed since yesterday.” If a devout scholar of scientific 
training and temper undertakes to show that on the lowest tenable hypoth- 
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esis, and looking from the standpoint of physical science, the Christian 
thinker finds the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be reasonably credible, 
Jet him have space and thanks for his contribution to Christian apologet- 
ics. Ifa learned and loyal Christian teacher inclines to think that eyo- 
lution may be a method of the divine operation, and claims the privilege 
of showing that such a view only confirms and deepens spiritual beliefs; 
or if he wishes to quiet the fears or correct the misapprehensions of those 
who imagine modern scientific teaching to be unfavorable to religious 
faith, and so tries to prove that, even supposing evolution to be true, 
Christianity still holds itsown in the intellectual court of highest resort, 
let us give him our grateful good wislies, listen attentively to his argu- 
ment, and rejoice if it succeeds. The book before us is one of many such 
efforts. It seeks to show that ‘evolution is not a conception in extinc- 
tion of reason, nor yet a movement in overthrow of taith;” that “our 
spiritual life is involved in it and built up by it as its most comprehen- 
sive and consummate product; ” that ‘‘we in no way grasp our religious 
beliefs so firmly as when we see that they are woven into the entire web 
of events.” Dr. Bascom first examines evolution as a conception; then 
considers it as giving unity to the field of knowledge and action; and 
afterward discusses its present spiritual phases and the proofs it offers to 
spiritual beliefs. The fundamental characteristic of evolution is that in 
its view the world is not so much a product of mechanical construction 
as of vital growth. Science busies itself with ascertaining and reporting 
the simple facts of a development which proceeds by a close-knit series 
of slight changes. It is the office of philosophy to consider the rational 
implications of reported facts, the ultimate nature of cosmic phenomena, 
and the origin of the energies operant and expressed in the movement of 
events. It is the function of the Christian apologist to adjust theology 
with ascertained facts: and that this is a necessitated function is implied 
in the sentence, “Religion cannot handle its own statements without 
raising concerning them all the questions of science and philosophy.” 
We cannot discuss at length the contents of Dr. Bascom’s latest book. 
Like several other volumes from the same hand, it belongs to what is 
named ‘‘The New Theology,” which is no newer than Wesley’s and 
Watson’s were in their day. "Whether we agree or disagree it must be 
attended to and reckoned with. A few quotations will give glimpses of 
the author's quality and style: ‘‘The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ 
and that of the Trinity have stood for the hold of men on the highest 
mystery. They have subserved a weighty symbolic purpose. Their very 
incomprehensibility has kept them fluent and serviceable. They have 
marked an inevitable and instructive transition in thought. These doc- 
trines are much to be preferred to real, to blank, agnosticism. We say 
real, blank agnosticism for any considerable period. It soon gath- 
ers its own meaning, takes on its own expression of the ‘ unknown,’ and 
a mystery of ultimate being is put back of the words. Its disciples, like 
Spencer and Harrison, fall by the ears as to the nature of this spirit that 
begins to stir in the darkness beyond. The believing mind feels, in the 
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very boldness of its faith, that it is dealing with the undefinable, and 
that its safety lies in that fact. ‘The assertion that Christ cannot be 
very God of very God, ina sense infinitely beyond what may be truth- 
fully said of all other human beings, is sheer intellectual presumption, is 
indeed dogmatism of the worse kind.’ . . . One of the great reasons why 
this supersensuous and unverifiable doctrine of the Trinity has bad such 
a hold on the minds of men is that it remains the best symbol of mystery, 
most fully floods the spirit with the sense or mystery without altogether 
sweeping it from its footing. From time to time men put upon it some 
new terms of intelligibility, restore its symbolical power by associating 
the persons of the Trinity with some triple relation in the world about 
us—as (for example) the substantial phase, the personal phase, the truth 
phase of being. The very best and purest minds, men like Pascal, have 
had their thoughts deepened and their spiritual experiences enlarged by 
dogmas of this order.” The closing chapter affirms, and aims measur- 
ably to prove, that evolution correctly understood brings confirmation to 
our spiritual convictions and strengthens the validity of our highest con- 
ceptions; that evolution stands for the universality and continuity of in- 
telligible relations and of creative processes; and that sober application 
may make evolution a key to spiritual knowledge: Evolution uncovers 
‘a movement onward which is a revelation of order—the disclosure 
of a tranquil and brooding purpose;” shows that ‘‘the universe is 
knit together by an eternal and undergirding thought;” and this 
conception, ‘‘the most adequate and sublime possible, begins at 
once to get to itself the force of truth by its combining power, and lifts 
the mind to the point of utmost vision.” By it ‘‘our theistic faith 
becomes comprehensive and sure... The character of God, as it is 
revealed to us from within and from without, is transformed into the 
most pregnant and prophetic term of the world. Prediction, hope, life, 
flow inevitably and freely out of it. The deeper we penetrate into the 
spirit of the world the more completely are we enveloped by it. This 
ruling idea, the character of God, is forever gaining disclosure in the 
universal movement. Scattered events, here and there, the mishaps 
which lie nearest to us, are capable of easy misapprehension, are already 
misapprehended by the hold they have on our feelings; but when we 
fall back on the ever-growing conception of God, and reason from it, 
light breaks in, not as from a lamp in one’s hand, but as a diffused and 
increasing presence in the upper air, as lines of radiation from a center 
not yet fully disclosed which lie quite athwart the clouds... The 
external support we can bring to any single dogma to which we may 
hang our faith, like the inspiration of the Scriptures, is slight indeed 
compared with this direct resting back on God in the entire creative proc- 
ess, in an evolution we are daily sharing. From this ruling conception 
all light flows, and the moment any belief begins to cast a baneful 
shadow nothing hinders our setting it aside.” ‘‘Our intellectual expe- 
riences involve three elements—an instinctive, a rational, and an ethical 
one: these point in the same general direction and converge toward 
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similar conclusions, the sum total of which constitute, if not in form, 
then in solution, the substantial verities of our faith. For clearness and 
force the statements of this book do not always satisfy us. Some of its 
interpretations seem to us far from convincing, however permissible as 
tentative suggestions. The style, though good, is in no way remarkable. 
We have noticed no paragraph more felicitously significant than the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ The mind does wisely when it follows in the rear of ruling 
ideas. Our roads are well laid out when they accept the lead of the 
brooks. They thread the ravines and reach the fruitful plains, asso- 
ciated all the way with the quiet murmur, bright reflection, and unstay- 
ing flow of a cosmic force.” That brief bit throws its suggestion far and 
wide in various directions through many things. It is a fertile hint. 


The New Apologetic. By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Ill. 12mo, pp. 199. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & 
Jennings. Price, cloth, 85 cents. 

Apologetics is the name given to the science which studies and teaches 
how best to arrange and handle the evidences of Christianity so us to 
meet and defeat the various kinds of attacks made against it, and which 
aims to make it clear that the truth of Christianity cannot be disproved, 
but must be accepted. The form which the argument of defensive apol- 
ogetics must take at any time and place is determined by the form of the 
particular attack then and there made, Schaff truly says that ‘‘ every 
age must produce its own apologies, adapted to prevailing tendencies 
and wants.” In defense the tactics of the enemy dictate our tactics. Our 
argument must fit and answer his argument; and as he is forever varying 
the shape and method of his attack a new arrangement of evidence and 
argument, forming a new apologetic, is needed as often as the enemy 
alters the arrangement of his forces. Vigilance must be alert enough to 
perceive his movements, in order to direct effective counter-movements. 
Lee ordered J. B. Gordon to move his command to Spottsylvania because 
he knew Grant and his army would be there on the morrow. It is 
bad management to keep on bombarding the intrenchments in front, 
where the enemy was yesterday, not knowing that he has withdrawn 
his forces therefrom and is now threatening our flank, An agile foe 
makes necessary a frequent change of front. In this valuable little vol- 
ume Dr. Terry aims to give warning against the use of methods which 
are erroneous and inefficient because antiquated or otherwise unsuitable, 
and suggests some outlines of argument which may best serve the inter- 
ests of Christian truth against present-day attacks, and also he indicates, 
in his chapter on ‘‘ The Positive Apology,” the proper arrangement of 
the evidences for Christianity in its aggressive movement upon the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual nature of mankind, to the end that the world 
may be subdued to Jesus Christ. The attacks upon Christian truth are 
grouped and treated under three heads, the rationalistic-philosophical, 
the literary-critical, and those drawn from a comparison with rival reli- 
gions. In the ‘ Historical Retrospect” it is shown that rationalism, 
higher criticism, and the claims of other religions have been at work, 
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both in the Church and out of it, from the days of the apostles; and 
against all these attacks, continued through eighteen centuries, the Bible 
and the Christian faith have survived unharmed, despite the virulent and 
tireless ingenuity of enemies and the fears of timid disciples. A fine 
consistency knits together all parts of this compact and comprehensive 
book. The author lives up to his own doctrine that ‘‘ the Christian 
apologist can afford to be liberal.” He quotes the following from Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce as illustrating the spirit and attitude of the true apol- 
ogist: ‘It is very important to grasp the truth that modern agnosticism 
and the doctrine of evolution, though often associated in fact, are by no 
means inseparable. An impression to the contrary might readily mislead 
the advocate of Christian theism into a precarious policy of uncompro- 
mising antagonism to prevalent scientific views concerning the origin 
of the world, as if to refute these were a matter of life and death. I, 
for my part, have no sympathy with such a view of the apologist’s pres- 
ent duty. I feel no jealousy of the doctrine of evolution, and see no 
oceasion for cherishing such a feeling. Ido not profess competency to 
pronounce on the scientific pretensions of the doctrine; but I am very 
sensible of the grandeur of the view which it presents of the universe, 
and I am not indisposed to accept it as truth and to acknowledge the 
obligation thence arising to adjust our whole mode of thinking on reli- 
gious questions to the new situation.” In the same spirit Dr. Terry writes: 
‘*God forbid that we should speak with contempt of men like Spinoza and 
Hegel and Huxley and Herbert Spencer, and deny the sincerity of their 
inquiries after truth, The fact that they have not been persuaded of the 
truth of doctrines which we hold dear should admonish us of what But- 
ler’s Analogy emphasized, namely, that the evidences of Christianity be- 
long to the class called probable, not demonstrative.” And in like vein: 
‘* No good comes from denouncing and exasperating men whom we think 
to be in error. It is better, if possible, to make friends of them. I would 
say to the idealist, the materialist, and the pantheist: ‘You have taken 
hold of great truths. Your systems contain elements which have arrested 
the attention of philosophic minds in all ages. But, I beseech you, ob- 
serve that the Christian concept of God and the world accounts for 
more of the facts in question than any other. The biblical idea of God 
and the world has been on probation for several millenniums, and 
claims to be more simple, more comprehensive, and more rational 
than any other philosophy of the universe. The lecture on ‘‘ The 
Literary-Critical Apology,” observing that ‘biblical criticism is as 
old as the biblical canon,” inquires what is to be done by the Chris- 
tian apologist with the demands of scientific criticism, with the ques- 
tions of texts and dates and authors. Shall we ignore them ? or shall 
we wage open warfare against the results of criticism? The author 
sees a more excellent way, which is to treat the whole matter as a subject 
for careful inquiry and calm, intelligent judgment, searching out what 
the facts are and what is the truth about them. A succinct presentation 
is given of the methods of higher criticism as applied to Ecclesiastes and 
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Proverbs and Psalms and Isaiah, with the conclusions therefrom. Con- 
cerning the Book of Ecclesiastes Dr. Terry says: ‘‘ Ancient tradition 
assigns its authorship to Solomon. At the beginning of the book we 
read, ‘ The words of the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem.’ 
In the twelfth and thirteenth verses of the same chapter the writer says, 
‘I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And] gave my heart 
to seek and to search out by wisdom concerning «ll things that are done 
under heaven,’ This language certainly has all the appearance of a direct 
claim by the author to be Solomon, the son of David. And yet, with 
almost complete unanimity, the great critics of our day regard the book 
as one of the latest compositions of the Old Testament. Harman’s Intro- 
duction, which the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church prescribe 
as a regular study for all candidates for the ministry, says: ‘There can 
be little doubt that it is the latest book of the canon, and could not have 
been written earlier than the time of Malachi; but in all probability it 
was written still later.’ Adam Clarke, the time-honored authority in 
Wesleyan exegesis, says that the attempts to overthrow the evidences of a 
post-exile date are ‘ often trifling and generally ineffectual.’ Remarking 
that in this one example we have a fair illustration of the nature of 
higher criticism, Dr. Terry says: ‘‘ I have sometimes wondered that those 
who make the loudest outcry against such criticism when directed upon 
the Pentateuch and Isaiah seem never to have heard of this remarkable 
onslaught on Ecclesiastes. In the face of the assertions of the book itself 
we are told by cautious and conservative scholars (like Adam Clarke and 
Dr. Harman) that the work cannot be reasonably believed to be the com- 
position of Solomon.” Anent the question whether there are errors in the 
Bible Dr. Terry offers this parable: ‘‘ A certain man had three sons who 
fell to disputing one day over the question whether a well-known and 
fertile field of their father’s contained any stones. The first said, * No, 
there cannot be stones in a field that has been glorified as that fleld has 
been.’ But the second son said, ‘ There are stones there, for I have no- 
ticed them time and again.’ The first son refused for a while to look at a 
specimen, and when he did look he pronounced it, not a stone, but a 
hard lump. At length the third son said, ‘ Brothers, let us all go out 
into the field and examine for ourselves.’ Whereupon they went and 
found various small stones scattered here and there around the field. But 
then they disagreed again as to what should be done with the stones. 
The first son busied himself a long time in going about the field and try- 
ing to cover up all those troublesome stones with dirt. But the next 
plowshare that passed through the soil turned them up again to view. 
The other two succeeded in removing a number of the stones out of the 
field. But after a while one of them asked, ‘ Why should we be so much 
concerned about these scattered stones ? They do no real harm to the 
field. The fruits and grains grow just as well in spite of them. Is it not 
the nature of this soil to have such stones in it? Why should we ever 
have set up the notion that this field must needs be without stones ?’” 
Emphasizing the necessity of recognizing the great difference between 
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questions of literature and those of fundamental doctrine, the author 

writes: ‘‘ Whether Paul or Apollos or Barnabas or Luke wrote the Epistle 

of Hebrews is a question of literary history, and its determination one 
way or another will not affect the value of the epistle nor the essentials 
of the Christian faith.” Again: ‘‘ The essentials of the Gospel are not 

dependent upon the successful defense of the traditional authorship of a 

written document. I would not allow even the question of the author- 

ship of the fourth gospel to hold an essential place in general apologetics. 

The fundamental truths of Christianity can be shown from the three 

synoptic gospels and the four unquestioned epistles of Paul, our enemies 

themselves being judges.” There is no wiser chapter in the book than 
that containing “The Apology of Comparative Religion.” These five 
lectures on true and false methods of meeting modern attacks upon the 

Christian religion cover a wide range in a comparatively brief survey, 

compress much information for ordinary readers, illuminate the subjects 

treated, correct various prevalent misconceptions, and show the solidity 
of the foundations of the Christian faith. 

Modern Methods in Church Work. The Gospel Renaissance. By Rev. GEORGE WHITEFIED 
MEAD, with an Introduction by Rev. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 12mo, pp. 363. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

No minister who cares to win men or who wishes to know what the 
Church of to-day is doing can afford to be without this book. It isa 
practical discussion of needs and a magazine of methods for meeting 
them. It will impress all who read it with the ingenuity and fertile 
inventiveness of religious enterprise and the general alertness of the 
modern Church. It is a handbook of applied Christianity in the 
various forms of present-day activity. What our readers may find in it 
is indicated in the chapter titles: ‘‘ Cardinal Principles;” ‘‘ The Free, 
the Open, and the Institutional Church;” ‘‘Church Members—Where 
Are They? What Are They ?” ‘‘Reaching People Outside the Church ;” 
‘*Personal Work ;” ‘‘ Reaching Strangers at the Services; ” ‘‘ Ushers’ As- 
sociation;” ‘*The Choir; ” ‘‘ The Men’s Sunday Evening Club;” ‘‘ The 
Sunday Evening Service;” ‘‘The After Meeting;” ‘‘The Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon; ‘‘ Young People’s Societies;” ‘‘ The Prayer Meeting; ” 
‘The Cottage Prayer Meeting;” ‘‘Open-Air Preaching;” ‘‘ Chapels 
and Missions;” ‘‘Country Evangelization;” ‘‘Men’s Clubs; ” ‘* Reach- 
ing and Holding Young Men;” ‘ Athletics; ‘‘ Church Libraries, Read- 
ing Rooms, Literary Societies, and Entertainment Courses;” ‘‘ Teaching 
by Means of Classes;” ‘‘ Women’s Work;” ‘‘ Work with Girls and 
Young Women; ” ‘ The Social Problem of the Church; ” ‘‘The Children 
of the Church;” ‘*The Sunday School;” ‘‘ Lectures to Boys Only;” 
‘*The Boys’ Club;” ‘The Boys’ Brigade; ” ‘‘ Industrial Classes;” ‘‘ Day 
Nurseries and Kindergartens;” ‘*Temperance Work;” ‘ Healing;” 
‘“Relief Work;” ‘‘ Beneficiary and Loan Associations, and the Penny 
Provident Fund;” ‘‘The Plural Pastorate;” ‘‘ The Free Pew and Vol- 
untary Offering System; ‘‘Church Programs, Year Books, Bulletins, 
Vestibule Cards, Papers, Letters, and Advertising;” ‘‘ Church Architec- 
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ture; ‘‘ Mobilizing the Work;” ‘‘ Results of the New Methods;” ‘‘The 
Inspiration of the New Movement, and the Realization of the Kingdom.” 
Not only ministers, but workers in Sabbath schools, in young people’s 
associations, in evangelistic movements, in charitable efforts, or in almost 
any other form of Christian activity may learn something from this survey 
and description of methods. 


a ee 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Book and Heart. Essays on Literature and Life. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
12mo, pp. 237. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
Twelve essays under ‘‘ Literature,” and twenty-three under ‘ Life,” 

not one of them tedious or tame; a shrewd, genial, mellow wisdom per- 

vading them all. To say this is not to agree with every opinion. A large 
variety of topic and treatment diversifies the volume. In the essay on 

‘‘ Discontinuance of the Guideboard ” the author writes: ‘‘ There is un- 

doubtedly a tendency to rely more and more upon what has been well 

valled ‘the presumption of brains’ in the reader. Note, for instance, the 
steady disappearance of the italic letter from the printed page. Once 
used as freely as in an epistle from one of Thackeray’s fine ladies, it is now 
employed by careful writers almost wholly to indicate foreign words or 
book titles; a change in which Emerson and Hawthorne were conspicuous 
leaders. There is a feeling that only a very crude literary art will now 
depend on typography for shades of meaning which should be rendered 
by the very structure of the sentence. The same fate of banishment is 
overtaking the exclamation point, so long used by the poets—conspicu- 
ously by Whittier—as a note of admiration also. Here, too, as in the 
other case, the emphasis is now left to render itself; and even the last 
verse of the poem, which often—to cite Whittier again—contained the 
detached moral of the lay, is now commonly clipped off, leaving the 
reader to draw the moral for himself. The poet now makes his point as 
best he can, and leaves it without a guideboard; in this foreshadowing 
precisely that change which has also come over the prose novel.” Real- 
ism in literature and art is considered to be not a permanency, but a swing 
of the pendulum to one extreme; and yet such oscillations are in their 
time irresistible. To oppose them is as useless as it was for Lowell to go on 
lighting his pipe for years with flint and’ steel, which he actually did rather 
than accept promptly the innovation of friction matches, When Higgin- 
son ‘pointed out to Browning some unfortunate alterations in his later 
editions, and charged him with having made them to accommodate stupid 
people, he admitted the charge and promised to alter them back again, 
although he never did.” The following is quoted from Florence King, 
formerly Director of the United States Geological Survey: ‘‘ With all its 
novel powers and practical sense, I am obliged to admit that the purely 
scientific brain is miserably mechanical; it seems to have become a splen- 
did sort of self-directed machine, an incredible automaton, grinding on 
But for pure sentiment, for all that 


with its analyses or constructions, 
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spontaneous, joyous Greek waywardness of fancy, for the temperature of 
passion and the subtle thrill of ideality, you might as well look to a cast- 
iron derrick.” Thoreau said there was never yet a definition of poetry so 
good but the poet would promptly proceed to disregard it by setting aside 
all its requisitions. Mozart wrote: ‘‘My ideas come as they will, I don’t 
know how, in astream. If I can hold on to them they begin to join on 
to one another, as if they were bits that a pastry cook should join on in 
his pantry. And now my soul gets heated, and if nothing disturbs me 
the piece grows larger and brighter, until, however long it is, it is all 
finished at once, so that I can see it at a glance.” In ‘‘A Bit of War 
Photography ” the author prints five pages in eulogy of Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage, likening its power to that of Tolstoi in bringing 
out vividly the daily life of war. ‘‘It is this Tolstoi quality—the real 
tumult and tatters of the thing itself—which amazes the readers of 
Crane’s novel.” He is called even more wonderful than Tolstoi because 
the latter has been through war in person, while Crane is but a youth 
born since our civil war. But success contains peril. ‘‘ Goethe says that 
as soon asa man has done one good thing the world conspires against 
him to keep him from doing another. Mr. Crane has done one good 
thing, not to say two; but the conspiracy of admiration may yet be too 
much for him.” The author of The Red Badge of Courage, being engaged 
ais a war correspondent reporting the conflict between Greece and Turkey, 
an American journal administers the following criticism as an antidotal 
pellet against the dizzying effects of the wine of adulation: “ Occasion- 
ally as the smoke of battle lifts on the plains of Greece the world catches 
a glimpse of the impressive figure of Mr. Stephen Crane. When last seen 
he was calmly rolling a cigarette between his fingers and a splendid 
symbolistic phrase on his tongue. He was standing amid an ‘avalanche 
of thunder.” The downward rush of this vast mass of noise did not 
overwhelm him, but he was observed to pick up a few chunks of it and 
put them in his pockets for future use.” Of Lowell’s father it is written: 
‘«'The Rev. Dr. Lowell wasa man of sufficiently mild clericalism to preach 
sermons only fifteen minutes long, and this in a Congregational pulpit. 
He had, moreover, a sense of humor, for no one without it would have 
finally silenced a woman made garrulous by bereavement and steadfastly 
refusing all consolation—‘ But, after all, my dear madam, what do you 
expect to do about it ?’” Colonel Higginson thinks the noblest series of 
accumulated climaxes to be found in the orations of Wendell Phillips is 
in his celebrated comparison between war and slavery, which ends with, 
‘‘Tell me, where is the battlefield that is not white—white as an angel's 
wing—compared with the blackness of that darkness which has brooded 
over the Carolinas for centuries?” He says, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold thought 
that Worcester, Mass., must be a small and trivial town because he had but 
few to hear him and was left at a hotel, but regarded Haverhill as a great 
and promising city because he was entertained at a private house and 
had a good audience.” Arnold denied to Emerson the name of poet and 
philosopher, but proclaimed him ‘‘the friend and comforter of those 
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who would live in the spirit... The following on manners goes to the 
heart of the matter: ‘‘Good manners are not a matter of veneering but 
ingrain. Self-respect, self-control, kind feeling, refined habits—these are 
the basis. The trivialities of spoons and napkins are easily enough ac- 
quired. I have sat at table with a Pueblo Indian chief, introduced for 
the first time to silver forks, who handled these and all other implements 
with an awkwardness so dignified and delicate that it actually gave a 
charm, Never have I seen finer manners than those of an old ‘ body- 
servant? whom I knew in my youth on a Virginia plantation, who could 
neither read nor write, and had never gone farther from home than the 
White Sulphur Springs. ... First get the real qualities, which lie at 
the basis, whether of social manners or of literary style, and all the rest 
shall be added unto you.” Higginson thinks Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemoration 
Ode” the high-water mark of American poetry. Americans are described 
as a laborious and nervous race, in an exhausting climate, hurried on by 
what a poet calls ‘‘the whip of the sky.” E. L. Godkin in his Political 
and Economic Essays speaks of the labor problem as insoluble, because it 
is really the problem of ‘‘making the manual laborers of the world con- 
tent with their lot,’ which is difficult because such laborers imagine their 
life to be exceptionally laborious, whereas no pursuit is without a large 
amount of drudgery. Many a man of wealth in this country works 
willingly on a scale which would appall any day laborer, and this simply 
from love of the exertion, and is only glad when a portion of it may 
come in the form of actual manual labor. The author sees members of 
Congress and eminent lawyers retiring from public and professional life 
because of the enormous drudgery; an eminent physician, aged eighty, 
spending three successive nights at the bedside of one patient; the 
banker leading a life of tremendous and wearing drudgery. He con- 
cludes that among all pursuits the choice is only as to the form of drudg- 
ery one will prefer, and the form which seems to this man of literature 
least repellent and most attractive is that of the boat-builders on a certain 
sunny wharf, ‘‘ who work all day in their airy shops with an endless 
stream of friends coming in to chat or children to play, where the work 
always ends in something graceful and beautiful and useful, and even the 
shavings are sweet-scented and the dust is clean.” Referring to the 
drudgery of the law, President James Walker, of Harvard, said, ‘ Put it 
down as arule that no really eminent lawyer ever gets time to read 
a book.” Discussing ‘‘The Complaint of the Poor,” Higginson says 
that wealth does not get full credit for the good it does; that more 
money is devoted now and here by rich men for the benefit of the com- 
munity than ever in any other time or place, and that the benevolent 
spirit and intention are spreading rapidly among respectable rich people. 
He remarks that the only American millionaire habitually reverenced in 
the more radical newspapers is Peter Cooper, and this not so much for the 
money he spent or gave as for the way in which he did it. Speaking of 


the deference and predominance accorded to honorable age, the author 
writes: ‘‘ There is always a period when the young look with a certain 
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admiration and envy on the old, and sometimes for five minutes at a time 
would even change places with them. The old discreetly hold their 
tongues and accept the sort of supremacy forced upon them. So long as 
they say nothing the impression stands.” Sir Robert Walpole, who lived 
to near eighty, remarked of his coeval, Lord Tyrawley, ‘‘ Tyrawley and 
I have been dead for two years, but we don’t tell anybody.” 

Behind the Arras. A Book of the Unseen. By BLISSCARMAN. 16mo, pp. 102. Boston 

and New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Price, ornamental, $1.50. 

Two poems much alike in theme are the first and the twelfth, ‘‘ Behind 
the Arras” and ‘‘ Beyond the Gamut.”’ Under the figure of the first events 
and people of this life seem to this poet’s fancy like scenes and figures 
woven on suspended tapestry, all plain enough to see and touch. On this 
marvelous tapestry of the visible he beholds many strange things, ‘‘ de- 
graded shapes and splendid seraph forms,” 


And beings with hair, 

And moving eyes in the face, 

And white bone teeth and hideous grins, who race 
From place to place. 


They build great temples to their John-a-nod, 

And fume and plod 

To deck themselves with gold 

And paint themselves like chattels to be sold ; 

Then turn to mold. 
But the tapestry which holds the figures, many and various, is swayed 
by windlike forces from the farther side, stirs often as if some one went 
to and fro behind it brushing against or pushing it with hands. See- 
ing which the poet falls a-wondering what is ‘‘ Behind the Arras,” sus- 
pects footfalls and voices almost audible, and hunts to find some peep- 
hole in the curtain. In ‘‘ Beyond the Gamut ” the same general theme is 
treated under a different figure. The violinist, feeling his dear in- 
strument thrill as it nestles between chin and shoulder, asks what rea- 
son any find to doubt that past the seven notes, both up and down, 
are notes and music further and additional, could we but hear. There 
might be hearing so acute that the motions of the spider’s loom would 
roar like a tornado. That little pearl and coral conch shell which we call 
the ear is not the measure of the sea of sound. Through realms of man- 
ifold music ‘‘ Beyond the Gamut” Carman’s fancy listens and through 
fourteen pages reports more or less of what it thinks it hears ; report 
which is secure in one advantage—no man living can well contradict it. 
It is expected that in life’s later, larger, loftier rooms man will develop 
new senses of soul, if not of body, senses now unknown, if not undreamed 
of, Had we the powers of court or legislature we would decree a change 
of name; it should hereafter be Bliss Carmen, because, in large degree 
and in undertone when not in dominant note, his poetry is a song of bliss. 
He knows reasons why each new morn that stands a-tiptoe on the moun- 
tain top isa jocund day. It is happily safe to float on the roll of his 
rhythm, for there are no treacherous currents, no dangerous eddies suck- 
ing faith under; no deadly sea-puss sticking its claws into the swimmer; 
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no monster of the slime reaching up its clammy tentacles to seizeand 
drag the soul down to drown in the dark and be devoured in the ooze. 
The joy of life is full and strong in Carman; above the world’s gray tears 
he marks the sun’s gold glee; but his test for all things, low or high, 
is what they import to the soul. He holds that the ‘‘ joys of earth are 
journey-aids to heaven; ” and as for ills, sufferings, and privations, dangers 
and hardships—without them there would be among men no touch of pa- 
thos or of daring, none of the unquenchable valor of the overcomer, none 
of the patience which endures, nor the unflinching loyalties of love. He 
calls evil a false note; is of opinion it will not persist but die away, and 
at last, far on, be whelmed in God’s triumphant harmony, so that heark- 
ening down his deep, wide universe he will hear not one discordant note. 
The poet seldom argues; he affirms or hints. Neither science nor logic 
dictates his forms. He is no professed philosopher, bound to explain things. 
He no more binds himself to complete statement than a piano player 
promises to strike all the keys at once. When he says that Shakespeare's 
people are “sweet, and elemental, and serene ” he means that some of them 
are. When he writes, ‘‘Good is impetus to Godward; evil, but our igno- 
rance of laws,” he omits to make his semicircle whole by a supplementary 
statement that evil as it exists in the human world includes a vast amount 
of deliberate or passionate defiance and stubborn disobedience of laws 
which are as painfully well known as they are clearly revealed and solemnly 
sanctioned. In the claims and conquests of The Good, Carman has an 
assured confidence; earth's brief twilight dirges shall melt in long Te 
Deums. Through his verse breathes such: faith and hope and trust as 
might enable an aging or a failing man to say to friends or to the stripped 
and friendless years, 
Slowly, therefore, and softly, 
With more memories than tongue can tell, 
Lower me down the slope of life and leave me, 
Knowing the hereafter will be well. 

In ‘* The Cruise of the Galleon,” he pictures an old battered and labor- 
ing galleon, lettered on its stern, TELLUS, the earth, ‘‘laded deep and 
rolling hard,” but bound to weather the storms, clear the reefs, and at 
last, beyond the zones of sorrow, go ‘‘ bowling down an open bee line 
for the latitudes of joy.” Carman’s poetry is not hard to interpret; 
mostly its meaning can be caught on the fly. The two poems first men- 
tioned in this notice are somewhat more subtle than the rest. Among 
those whose message is most obvious are ‘‘The Lodger,” ‘*The Jug- 
gler,” and ‘‘ The Night Express.” The Lodger signs his name, ‘‘ Spir- 
itus;” a mysterious tenant, biding a while in a house of tinted clay; 
biding and hiding, a silent secret guest who minds his own affairs in a 
very private fashion, goes softly in and out; mostly keeps himself 
upstairs. No Paul Pry at his keyhole ever sees him; but 


” 


The light under his door 
Is glory enough ; 

It outshines any star 
That I Know of; 
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and ‘‘his presence is worse to miss than the sun’s best shine.” In most 
of these verses we meet God and the soul or overhear them pretty much 
everywhere and all the time; a God not feared but greatly revered and 
trusted, a soul buoyant, eager, believing, affirming. The conception in 
‘‘The Juggler” is finely written out in fourteen verses, easy, beautiful, 
charming. The Juggler is God; the worlds are his golden balls; he 
throws them up and up; there is never one that falls; he teaches them 
all their curves, and there never is one that swerves. His hand never hur- 
ries nor halts; he forgets not their time of return; he sees just where 
they are: he knows them all like a book; they will come home to his 
grasp at last; and 

Likely enough, when the show is done 

And the balls are all back in his hand, 

He'll tell us why he is smiling so, 

And we shall understand. 


‘‘The Night Express” is our on-rushing life, in which ‘ we are traveling 
safe and warm with our little baggage of cares” because a Driver of iron 
nerve handles the throttle-bar and gathers the track in his smile: 
For he of the sleepless hand 
Will drive till the night is done— 
Will watch till morning springs from the sea, 
And the rails stand gold in the sun; 
Then he will slow to a stop 
The tread of the driving-rod, 
When the night express rolls into the dawn; 
For the Driver’s name is God. 
Just as we close Bliss Carman’s little book we catch the picture of a river 
wandering fast and far, ‘‘ through a gate in the mountains left ajar,” and 
the Delaware Water Gap flashes into mental view. To save some one 
else the need of saying it, we remark that this book notice is an appre- 
ciation rather than a literary criticism; and we beg leave to add apolo- 
getically that to enjoy may be as judicial as to find fault. 


The House of Dreams. 16mo, pp. 207. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


This book, published anonymously, but popularly attributed to Rev. 
W. J. Dawson, of London, once a Wesleyan and now a Congregationalist, 
author of two books published by our Book Concern, Quest and Vision 
and The Church of To-morrow, is sufficiently peculiar. It is a vague, 
mystical, dreamy vision of things after death and the world behind the 
veil. Its poetic, sentimental, semiphilosophic quality reminds us 
slightly of Alden’s Study of Death. One thing held in solution, of which 
as we read we have most frequent and distinct glimpses, is an eternal 
hope of possible ultimate restoration for all souls, Unless we mistake, 
this hope lies at the bottom of the author’s heart. The House of Dreams 
begins in its prologue with a sentence uttered bitterly by Cyril Reade, a 
young man for whom life had gone ill. ‘‘A bank had failed, and he 
whose habits had been those of the easy student had been forced to sell 
his books and find a drudging means of livelihood in an office. His 
mother had died the year before and his wife a year earlier. He was 
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thus left alone, and he had little genius for friendship. His mind was 
equally divided between vague enthusiasms, leading to the goal of a 
radical reconstruction of society, anda melancholy conviction that no sane 
reconstruction was possible. Thus it happened that young men of un- 
distracted hopefulness of temper found him uncongenial, and those whose 
creed was thoroughgoing cynicism found him unsatisfactory. The men 
of merely sordid mind avoided him altogether. He took no interest in 
their pleasures and made no effort to conceal his disdain. He had no 
friend in the office, and outside the office door the world was inhospitable 
to him. So his mind grew bitter in him as he walked th e stony streets. 
On a winter night in London Cyril Reade walked with the one who tells 
us of it. “The freezing wind drove like a host of hostile spears along 
the street. Strong men drew the collars of their overcoats around their 
ears and fled from it; thinly clothed people stooped before it and 
shivered with a fear of what the night would be. A man stood beside 
the railings of the Church of St. Clement Danes offering matches in his 
swollen hands. His face was gray with cold, his eyelids red, his eyes 
like a dog’s, patient and reproachful. Near him stood a woman with a 
child huddled to her bosom in a frayed shawl. She spoke from time to 
time in a weak, mechanical voice, as though she were reciting a lesson. 
The voice was hoarse and its tone leaden. The mire of the street, flung 
by a thousand passing wheels, spattered her, but she took no notice. It 
was the unmemorable accident of a life of misery. High in the air a 
clock struck four, and over the roar of streets instantly a mellow music 
broke from a hundred steeples. It was as though the notes were caught 
up like leaves in a great wind, and went whizzing past in a kind of 
ghostly murmur. The streets replied with a louder roar of thunder, and 
the wheels rolled on vindictively over the body of the dead hour. ‘Ah,’ 
said Cyril, ‘who cares for these—for this man and this woman and the 
thousands like them? Look at the man’s hands, see how the nails are 
broken, the joints swelled, the fingers bent. That is the hand of a man 
who has toiled. Your beggar by profession never had a hand like that. 
That hand has delved the earth, or held the plow that we might be fed; 
it has cut the tunnels through which the lighted trains rush night and 
day; it has perhaps controlled the lever on which the happiness of a 
hundred homes depended; it has found its tasks in the iron bowels of 
great steamships, amid oil and dust gnd heat; it is by such a hand as 
that the great machine we call civilization is kept at work. It has grown 
weak now, and no one wants it. There is a deep scar across those blue 
knuckles. Fire did that. There is a bulging at his wrist where it was 
broken long ago. That will be an accusing hand for somebody when it 
is lifted up above the throng of angels in the day of judgment.’ At this 
moment the man hobbled forward holding out his matches in front of 
two well-dressed men who were passing. They repulsed him with rough 
and heartless words. ‘I told you so,’ said Cyril. ‘No one cares. Yet 
possibly that poor woman standing there worked to clothe those two 
fellows in their fur coats. Let us ask her how she came to beg in the 
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streets.’ The woman tells them that she has worked at shirt-making and 
trouser-making, and last for a furrier, picking over skins, until strength 
failed. ‘That’s what did forme. The nasty stuff got on my chest, and 
I’ve never been well since.’ She stopped to cough. Her flat chest heaved 
and shook like a paper screen in the wind. ‘Told you so,’ said Cyril, 
with increased bitterness, ‘the stitches wrought by that woman's thin 
fingers are very likely on my back and yours at this hour. She paid her 
lungs as the price of those fellows’ fur coats. Look at her face. That 
blanched whiteness means famine. I can see death grinning through the 
sunken cheeks. She’ll be under the rotten soil of a city cemetery directly, 
and those two bulls of Bashan in fur coats will go on stalking through 
the earth and neither know nor care. My God, to think of it all!’ He 
shuddered, put his hands before his eyes, and whispered, ‘I can hear 
Death sharpening his scythe on the steps of St. Clement Danes.’ And 
then he said bitterly to me, ‘ Your God is dead, for none can hear his 
breath; he is certainly asleep, for none can waken him.’” This desperate 
sentence was the last in the author’s mind when he fell asleep and dreamed 
the things which are in the twelve chapters, which have such titles as 
‘‘TLe Sanctuary of the Wind,” ‘‘The Sixth Sense,” ‘‘The Judgment of 
the Woman,” ‘‘ The Arch of Fear,” ‘‘The Man who was Loved,” ‘‘ The 
Land of the Lonely,” ‘‘The Bridge of Hell.” In the last chapter it is 
written that the throne of the Highest is in the form of a cross. The 
book closes with thirty verses like the following: 
All that aspired, at last shall find its mark ; 
See, how each morn the little eager lark 


Throbs up the sky all hungry for the dawn, 
And finds the punctual light beyond the dark. 


O Soul, be sure that this must be God's plan 
To warm the germ of God concealed in man, 
Till it outsoar in scorn the ended flesh, 

As seeds the husk in which their life began. 


—_———_ > —_____— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPRY. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. Two 
volumes. 8vo, pp. 376, 454. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
cloth, $5. 


The author in his Preface well describes the motive and the aim of his 
book : ‘‘ The State has been represented at sundry times under different 
figures. In the frontispiece to Hobbes’s Leviathan, in the edition of 1651, 
it is given the form of a gigantic prince whose body is composed of 
minute human beings of every kind. A morecommon symbol is that of 
a ship sailing the trackless ocean, with a venerable pilot at the helm, 
steering by the light of the everlasting stars. To the writer the State 
sometimes presents itself under the figure of a stagecoach with the 
horses running away. On the front a number of eager men are urging 
the most contrary advice on the driver, whose chief object is to keep his 
seat; while at the back a couple of old gentlemen with spyglasses are 
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carefully surveying the road already traversed. Now, useful as all these 
persons undoubtedly are, there ought to be room also for the quiet ob- 
servers, who watch the movements of the horses and note the strain on 
the wheels, axles, and bolts; who listen to the hubbub on the front seat 
and the grave conversation at the rear. To drop the simile and speak di- 
rectly, there is need to-day of a thorough examination into the actual 
working of modern governments; and in one direction at least that need is 
still imperfectly satisfied. I refer to the activity of the parties which fur- 
nish the main motive power in public life. A great deal of discussion 
has taken place of late over the question whether political parties are a 
good or an evil; but from a scientific point of view this seems very like 
making the same inquiry about the winds and the tides. In reality parties 
are a fact, and as such their manifestations ought to be studied. Moreover, 
it is impossible to say that parties in the abstract are a good or an evil, be- 
cause the result depends on the circumstances under which they act and the 
way in which they are managed. In Venice, for example, the absence of 
parties or factions prevented the State from falling into anarchy and des- 
potism like the other Italian republics. In England the existence of two 
strong parties enabled the people to control the crown, and made parlia- 
mentary government possible. In France the subdivision of parties has 
prevented the parliamentary system from being a success, and both there 
and in Germany it has been a constant obstacle to popular government; 
while in Switzerland the subdivision and low development of parties has 
enabled the people to maintain one of the most perfecf democracies the 
world has ever seen.” Remarking that the phenomena of parties con- 
sidered as facts have not been sufficiently examined hitherto, he proceeds 
in these two volumes to describe and explain the relation between the 
development of parties and the mechanism of modern government. The 
study includes the institutions and parties of France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland—countries where there is not, as usu- 
ally in Anglo-Saxon countries, a simple division into two great parties, 
but rather a division into a larger number of more or less distinctly defined 
political groups. The treatment of each country begins witha descrip- 
tion of its chief institutions or political organizations, which is followed 
by a sketch of its recent history, showing how the parties actually work, 
and, finally, by an attempt to find the causes of the condition and operation 
of party life. In his study of the condition of parties in Germany and the 
probable course of affairs the author, remarking that the disposition and 
character of the present emperor is achief factor in the problem, goes on to 
say: ‘‘ It is extraordinary that although William II has now been on the 
throne over eight years, and has seized every possible opportunity to declare 
his sentiments on every conceivable subject, his character is still an enigma. 
It is not clear whether he has really profound theories of government or 
not, and whether, like his grandfather, he has the strength of will to 
‘arry Out his plans in spite of serious opposition, or whether, as his 
course on the education bill and during the friction with England about 
the Transvaal seems to indicate, he would give way before determined 
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resistance, He has, however, one quality about which there can be no mis- 
take, and that is his desire to identify himself personally and publicly 
with his government, to make every act of his administration visibly his 
own. This is largely due, no doubt, to his craving for theatrical display 
and to his love for acting the part of king in the drama of the world; but 
it arises also from his conception of his duty as a sovereign anointed by 
God. He apparently regards himself as commissioned, not only to govern 
the State, but to lead and guide his people in all matters. The most 
curious exhibition of this notion was given in his address on the proper 
method of teaching history, made before a meeting of instructors in De- 
cember, 1890. The address embodies his political ideas and illustrates 
his practical tone of mind, He told his hearers that the present mode of 
teaching history is all wrong; that instead of beginning with Greece and 
Rome and coming down to recent times they ought to begin with the 
present century and then go backward. He also remarked that students 
ought to be taught that the French Revolution was an unmitigated crime 
against God and man, and that they ought to be shown the fallacy of 
socialism. In his opinion the object of education is to teach politics, to 
create obedient subjects and loyal supporters of the crown. The em- 
peror is an ardent believer in the monarchical theory which has recently 
come into large vogue in Germany—a theory that decries universal suffrage 
and proclaims the military monarchy as the best possible form of govern- 
ment—thus furnishing one of many examples of the way the end of the 
century is rejecting the principles and reversing the conclusions so labo- 
riously developed during the last hundred years. The fact is that ever 
since the battle of Sadowa a profound change has been coming over the 
German character. The dreamy, poetical, mystical temperament has 
given way before the hard, practical, organizing spirit of the Prussians. 
The unity of the Fatherland, which the dreamers failed to accomplish, 
was brought about by means of the drill sergeant, and hence the nation 
is ruled by his methods.” In Germany to-day the circles of scholarship 
and culture give large support to the doctrine of the superiority of a mili- 
tary monarchy, while among the lower classes this doctrine and its re- 
sults cause irritation anda sullen discontent which is making ominous 
headway. The growing Socialist vote is the answer of the common 
people to the emperor’s rigid and insistent personal government. 


The Mycenwan Age. A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. By 

Dr. CHRESTOS TSOUNTAS, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycens, and 

J. IRVING MANATT, Pb.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek Literature and History in Brown Uni- 

versity. With an Introduction by Dr. DORPFELD. 8vo, pp. 417. Boston and New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $6. 

For about a dozen years Dr. Tsountas, a Greek archeologist commis- 
sioned by his government, has been working with a specialist’s keen en- 
thusiasm at Mycenx, continuing the explorations begun by Schliemann. 
His fame as an explorer rests upon achievements like these: He has 
brought to light ‘‘ the palace of the Pelopid kings; unearthed and studied 
the humbler abodes of their retainers and menials; traced the fortress 
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walls through all the stages of construction and extension, and discov- 
ered the secret waterway which enabled the citadel to hold out against a 
siege; in short, he has laid bare the old Achwan capital in its great en- 
during features, thus revealing to modern eyes the typical Acropolis of 
the Heroic Age. Moreover, he has explored the lower town, and particu- 
larly the clan or village cemeteries, each composed of a group of rock- 
hewn tombs whose disposition and contents have shed new light on the 
civic and religious life of the time. While patiently pursuing this great 
task he has taken occasional archeological excursions with brilliant re- 
sults. In 1889 he excavated the bee-hive tomb at Vaphio (near Sparta), 
and there recovered those unrivaled masterpieces of Mycenman art, the 
Vaphio cups. A year later he crossed Taygetus, and, under the height 
crowned by the Homeric Gerenia, explored another tholos, which yielded 
the curious figures of lead known as the Kampos statuettes, Still more 
recently he has made more than one fruitful reconnoissance on the island 
of Amorgos.” In 1893 this brilliant explorer published in Athens a volume 
entitled Mycene and the Mycenean Civilization, which was not sim- 
ply a record of his own finds, but also undertook for the first time a 
systematic handling of the whole subject of prehistoric Greek culture in 
the light of the monuments. From that volume the book before us grew. 
Professor Manatt has taken that work of Tsountas, recast, enlarged, and 
adapted it to a wider public. Moreover the present volume contains in 
addition the results of explorations made within the last three years, 
during which ‘‘ Tsountas himself has gone on with his great task at My- 
cene; Noack and de Ridder have explored the mighty Minyan works in 
and about Lake Copais; Stats and others have brought to light half a 
dozen prehistoric settlements in Attica and the adjacent islands; Evans 
has made known the results of his memorable researches in Crete; and, to 
crown all, Dérpfeld has laid bare the walls and towers, the houses and 
(possibly) a temple of Homer’s Troy.” The contents are arranged in fif- 
teen chapters, showing what light has been thrown by archeological dis- 
covery on the Mycenan civilization, upon its palaces, its private houses 
and domestic life, the dwellings of the dead, dress and personal adorn- 
ment, weapons and war, phases of art, writing in Mycenwan Greece, re- 
ligion, chronology, Homer, and Troy. The book contains twenty-two 
full-page plates and one hundred and sixty-nine illustrations in the text. 
A good index makes the contents readily accessible. Professor Manatt’s 
volume, as he says, signalizes the end of the second decade of Mycenzol- 
ogy: ‘‘ Twenty years ago the wires flashed from Mycene to King George's 
palace at Athens Schliemann’s jubilant message that he had found the 
Royal Tombs, with their heroic tenants still masked in gold and their he- 
roie equipage about them.” That was the beginning of the discoveries 
which have already in great measure restored the landmarks of pre-Ho- 
meric Greece, and with them the real background of the Homeric poems. 
Dr. Dérpfeld, in his Introduction, notes how recent excavations attest the 
accuracy of the descriptions of life in the Heroic Age of Greece found in 
the Homeric poems, many of which have been supposed to be fanciful. 
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For example, few believed that the palaces were actually adorned (as 
Homer describes them) with friezes of blue glass; but the excavations at 
Tiryns, Mycenz, Orchomenos, and elsewhere show the fidelity of that de- 
scription. The tombs which have been unearthed bear witness to the 
prevalence of the worship of the dead among the Myceneans. Some are 
of opinion that with the Greeks and with other races ancestor worship 
was the root and origin of all religion. Writing in support of this opin- 
ion, Fustel de Coulanges said: ‘‘Man worshiped the dead before he wor- 
shiped Zeus; he feared them and so addressed to them his prayers. (In 
this way, say some, the religious sentiment originated.) It was, perhaps, 
while looking on the dead that man first conceived the idea of the super- 
natural, and began to have a hope beyond what he saw. Death was the 
first mystery, and it put man on the track of other mysteries. It raised 
his thoughts from the visible to the invisible, from the transitory to the 
eternal, from the human to the divine.” After this fashion reason De 
Coulanges and others. 

Ulysses S. Grant. Conversations and Unpublished Letters. By M. J. CRAMER, D.D., LL.D., 


ex-United States Minister to Denmark and to Switzerland. 16mo, pp. 207. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 


The recent dedication of the Grant tomb at Riverside Park has directed 
the attention of the nation anew to the conspicuous services of its great 
leader in the late rebellion, and makes particularly opportune this modest 
volume of reminiscences. In it we hear again, as it were, the living voice 
of the hero of Appomattox, and are permitted to know his views upon 
some of the questions of warfare, reconstruction, social progress, and 
human destiny which occupied his thought. While the ‘‘ conversations” 
which Dr. Cramer has recorded are not usually given verbatim, yet they 
are sufficiently full to be clear and instructive. To quote at random and 
but briefly from the book, General Grant is here on record as saying that 
he hated warfare. But, he adds, ‘‘ When the war broke out I felt it my 
duty to offer my services to the government that had educated me.” In 
his devotion to his work, ‘‘ whatever he tried to do, he always did it with 
all his might. He had no patience with lazy people.” His conscientious- 
ness was also marked, ‘‘The idea of obligation, responsibility, faith- 
fulness to trust, rectitude, justice, right—all these qualities were highly 
developed in him. Anyone who had the privilege of listening to his 
conversations in the privacy of the family circle or among intimate 
friends must have noticed that these qualities were prominent in his 
character.” He did not desire political office. Says Dr. Cramer: ‘‘ He 
told me that it cost him a severe struggle to accept the nomination as 
candidate for the presidency, offered to him by the Republican party in 
1868, and that only upon the strong presentation of the case by the 
leaders of that party, and taking the situation and circumstances into 
consideration, he felt it his duty to obey that call and serve his country 
in the position to which the people afterward elected him.” Originally he 
was not an abolitionist, but as the rebellion progressed he grew convinced 
that ‘‘slavery was doomed and must go,” and even came to look upon 
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the war itself as ‘‘a divine punishment for the sin of slavery.” In other 
words, he firmly held the doctrine of an overruling Providence, and in 
conversation on the assassination of Mr. Lincoln and his own escape, said 
to Dr. Cramer, ‘‘I am a profound believer in a special and a general 
providence that shapes the destiny of individuals and nations.” His 
estimate of public men was wise—Lincoln, Stanton, Seward, Chase, 
and Johnson being among those upon whom he pronounces his accurate 
judgment. After the war and during his visits to other lands, he 
became an intelligent student of the European and oriental civilizations, 
‘*He thought that the Prussian, the Danish, and the American public 
schools were the best in the world.” At Elsinore such a subject as the 
historicity of the play of ‘‘Hamlet” interested him; and at Bernstorff 
Castle he surprised the king and queen of Denmark by his knowledge of 
Danish history, politics, and resources. English rule in India so favor- 
ably impressed him that he declares ‘‘it would be a sad day for the peo- 
ple of India and for the commerce of the world if the English should 
withdraw.” On Chinese conservatism and Japanese progress he intelli- 
gently comments, and of Russian and Turkish autocracy speaks words 
truly prophetic, to the effect that both are ‘‘ determined to repress all 
liberal sentiments, even at the expense, if need be, of the Christian in- 
habitants of Turkey.” In Christian missions he announced his firm faith, 
asa result of his world-wide wanderings, and in answer to the question 
if he believed in Christianity as a prime factor in modern civilization 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly I do; and it is to be hoped that the Eastern nations 
will come to see it and adopt its fundamental principles.” In spirit 
also General Grant was religious. Once, while President, and in the 
Metropolitan Church, he asked Mr. Colfax to accompany him to the com- 
munion, but the latter declining, ‘‘I, too,” said the general, ‘‘ stayed 
away.” When asked by Dr. Cramer if he ever prayed he answered, 
‘* Yes, I often prayed silently to God at night and during the day that he 
might aid me in the performance of my duties, though I said nothing to 
anyone about it.” And, in his last illness, as he looked into the impend- 
ing future, he observed, ‘‘I wish I had the strong faith that my sister 
Mary has.” But not less valuable than these conversations of General 
Grant are the various letters from his pen now published for the first time. 
Some were written in the earlier days of the war, amid the smoke of his 
battles along the Mississippi; some from the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington; and some from beyond the seas. From Mexico, Mo., he writes 
his father concerning his promotion, under date of July 3, 1861: “I see 
from the papers that my name has been sent in for brigadier general. 
This is certainly very complimentary to me, particularly as I have never 
asked a friend to intercede in my behalf. My only acquaintance with men 
of influence in the State was while on duty at Springfield,‘and there I 
saw so much pulling and hauling for favors that I determined never to 
ask for anything, and never have, not even acolonelcy.” And again to 
his father, August 3, 1862, he writes from Corinth, Miss., concerning 
attacks made upon him: ‘* You must not expect me to write in my own 
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defense, nor to permit it from anyone about me. I know that the feeling 
of the troops under my command is favorable to me, and so long as I 
continue to do my duty faithfully it will remain so.” Of those traders 
who were in the camp for personal gain he jocularly says, in a letter to his 
sister: ‘‘To all my other trials I have to contend against is added that 
of speculators whose patriotism is measured by dollars and cents. Coun- 
try has no value with them compared with money.” On June 15, 1863, 
he writes his father from Walnut Hills, in prevision of his sweeping victory 
so near at hand: ‘‘I do not look upon the fall of Vicksburg as in the least 
doubtful. If, however, I could have carried the place on the twenty- 
second of last month I could by this time have made a campaign that 
would have made the State of Mississippi almost safe for a solitary horse- 
man to ride over.” In February, 1864, apparently in connection with the 
mention of his name for office, he definitely writes: ‘‘I am not a can- 
didate for any office. All I want is to be left alone to fight this war out, 
fight all rebel opposition, and restore a happy Union in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” And once more—to cite but a single extract from his later 
letters—he evidently expresses to Dr. Cramer his disrelish of a fur- 
ther political candidacy in a letter written from Burmah, March 20, 
1879: ‘* We expect to reach San Francisco about the first half of July. 
Although homesick to be settled down, I dread getting back. The 
clamor of the partisan and so-called independent press will be such as to 
make life there unpleasant for a time.” These are but a few of many 
possible quotations, yet they are enough to show the character of the 
hero they commemorate—his high sense of manhood, his simplicity of 
habit, his lack of selfish ambition, and his loyalty to the high interests of 
the republic he served. Dr. Cramer has written of him—after the lapse of 
a decade since he joined the army now tenting on the eternal hills—with 
simplicity, good taste, and accuracy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth. Being Five Lectures Delivered on the 
Bishop Paddock Foundation, in the General Seminary at New York, 1896. To Which is 
Prefixed Part of a First Professorial Lecture at Cambridge. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; 
Canon of St. Saviour’s, Canterbury. 12mo, pp. 194. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Such scholarly and evangelical addresses as these would be profitable 
in any theological seminary of the general Church. The first lecture is 
entitled ‘‘The Historical Method of Studying Our Lord’s Life upon 
Earth,” and argues that we may, ‘‘with good reason, expect to see a 
truly human life lived out before us in the scenes which the gospels re- 
cord.” In the second lecture Professor Mason discusses ‘*‘ The Develop- 
ment of Our Lord’s Moral Character as Man.” Christ began life, he 
holds, ‘‘ without our disadvantage of original sin;” he was ‘‘ constantly 
tempted; ” his life was one of faith, prayer, and obedience; and ‘‘all the 
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phenomena ” of his ‘‘inward experience during his life on earth, which 
are recorded for us, combine to suggest that his moral growth . . . was 
of the same kind as ours at its best, only so immeasurably better.” The 
third lecture treats of ‘‘Our Lord’s Power upon Earth;” points out the 
difference between the miracles of the Old Testament and those of Christ; 
and suggests that ‘‘ instead of supposing Christ to have walked the earth 
in constant exercise of his own divine powers ” we may think of him as 
undergoing the double sacrifice of ‘‘ not only refusing, as has been often 
said, to use his divine omnipotence for his own advantage, but also re- 
fusing to use it even for ours.” In the fourth lecture, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Lord’s Knowledge upon Earth—Appearances of Limitation,” the speaker 
finds some proofs that Christ’s knowledge was not ‘‘an unvarying, ex- 
haustive, all-comprising acquaintance with all facts, great and small, in 
all their bearings; but that it was a progressive knowledge, as ours is.” 
The final lecture considers ‘‘Our Lord’s Knowledge upon Earth—Its 
Transcendence.” Some things he knew better than other and ordinary 
men, ‘‘ All that it was profitable to know for his perfection and for our 
salvation, that we are assured that he knew with an accuracy and com- 
pleteness in which there was no room for improvement.” To the reader 
of this book there will come new and valuable views of the character and 
work of the Christ. 

The Open Mystery. A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By A.D. T. WHITNEY. 12mo, pp. 410. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

A reverent, thoughtful exposition of the story of the Pentateuch. 
While intended primarily for intelligent young people, as the dedication 
‘*to my grandsons, for and with whom these studies were begun,” will 
show, it is by no means a book to be neglected by older persons, Mrs. 
Whitney evidently does not believe that the two revelations of nature and 
the written word, emanations from the same divine Source, can when 
rightly interpreted present contradictory testimony, and she does not ig- 
nore the results unearthed by science because some traditional and prac- 
tically tentative theological rendering of the Scriptures needs bolstering 
up. The book is fresh, suggestive, helpful, and the very opposite of 
‘sary. 

Inebriety. Its Source, Prevention, and Cure. By CHARLES FOLLEN PALMER. 12mo, pp. 

109. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

An important conclusion reached by the author of this treatise from 
certain assumed premises is as follows: ‘‘ Alcoholic inebriety is often 
based upon and dependent on diseased conditions, which demand proper 
medical or hygienic treatment for their removal. The inebriate is a dis- 
eased person, and the disease has either preceded the inebriety or is de- 
pendent upon it.” Among the agencies employed for the restoration of 
the intemperate Mr. Palmer considers the resort to inebriate asylums, per- 






¢ sonal occupation, attention to hygienic rules, self-denial, and the purga- 
é| tion of evil thoughts. We do not find mention, however, of that means 
ety of recovery which, in the estimate of many, is the only effectual door of 
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escape—the faith of the Gospel. 


















